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ay the very rich can afford a cheap boler/ 


t 

“Beauty is as beauty does,” says the 
proverb, referring very nicely to the 
IDEAL Type A. For with all its good 
looks it works harder than a common 
boiler and pays for itself in the fuel it 
saves. Send for the beautifully illustra- 
ted book that gives all the facts. 
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IDEAL TYPE A 
the finest boiler in 
the world and the 
beast expensive. 


Painted for the A. R. Co. by Joseph B. Platt; Q@ARCO, 1924 


F YOUR INCOME is so large that it hurts, then by all 

means buy a cheap heating plant. It will consume coal 
the way a hungry boy at a Sunday-school picnic consumes 
ice-cream, but what do you care? 


But if you have a real pride in getting the most for what 
you spend, you can’t afford to be without the IDEAL TYPE 
A—not even if you have to take out your old-fashioned 
heating plant. 


For the IpEAL TYPE A is so thrifty that it pays for itself 
in the fuel it saves. And being handsome as a limousine, it 
will enable you to dress up your cellar. 


Send for the very handsome book that tells the story. A 
card to the address below will bring your copy at once. 


DEAL BOILERS 


COAL 4 ofr. i GAS 


md/NMERICAN RADIATORS 


save fuel 








AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor 


Dept. 159 1803 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. Branches in all principal cities 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


QUALITY- IDEALS 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/2 STREET 
NEW YORK 
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there is nothing that 
has been said about 
cigars that you havent 


read, but - have you 
smoked Medalist ? 


VANITY Pay 


A gentleman strolling 

into the Union League 
Club, or perhaps the 
Ritz Carlton, selects his 
Medalists from the twelve 
shapes and sizes, taking a few 
Medalist Coronas for after 
dinner. There’s nothing un- 
usual about that. But he 
makes a discovery! His atten- 
tion is called to Medalist in 
the minor size— MEDALIST 
JUNIORS. Immediately he 
thinks of the many isolated 
minutes which lack nothing 
but a really good smoke for 
complete enjoyment. Yet just 
a few puffs of a large cigar is 
a wasteful extravagance for 
the man whosmokes only 

the best tobacco. He 
appreciates the con- 


ha 





There is just as fine gold 
in a ten dollar gold piece 
as in a fifty dollar piece 
and so with the quality of 


cACEDALIS T 
JUNRLORYS 


Sold at the best Glubs, Hotels, Tobacconists 


venience of Medalist 

in a small size, but not 
until he has smoked one 
does he fully realize how 
satisfying a small cigar can 
be. » And this is why you will 
find MEDALIST JUNIORS on 
directors’ tables, on famous 
golf links, at the best hotels, 
clubs, restaurants, and cigar 
stores. * MEDALIST JUNIORS 
—The Aristocrat of Small 
Cigars. Packed in a convenient 
case—20 for $1.00. Exactly 
like the celebrated MEDALIST, 
but in runabout size-a 
worthy, satisfying, small cigar 
which fully gratifies the odd 
minutes, or delightfully 
complements the finest, 
full-sized MEDALIST en- 
joyed before. 


i 





—Wherever discriminating Smokers meet 


GC. "UBS: ALDINE CLUB - ALPHA DELTA PHI CLUB - AMATEUR BILLIARD CLUB - ARKWRIGHT CLUB - ARMY & NAVY CLUB + BANKERS CLUB BROOK CLUB 
Li * BUILDERS & TRADERS CLUB - CANADIAN CLUB - CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF NY. + CITY ATHLETIC CLUB - CITY CLUB - CITY COLLEGE CLUB 
CITY MIDDAY CLUB - COLONY CLUB » COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CLUB - CRESCENT ATH 
DRUG & CHEMICAL CLUB - ENGINEERS CLUB - HAMILTON CLUB, BROOKLYN 
LAWYERSCLUB - MACHINERY CLUB - MANHATTAN CLUB + METROPOLIS CLUB - 
CLUB, TRAVERS ISLAND - NEW YORK BRIDGE W T CLUB - NEW YORK 


TICCLUB - D K E CLUB + DEMOCRATIC CLUB - DOWN TOWN ASSOCIATION 
ARE CLUB - HARMONIE CLUB - HARVARD CLUB + KNICKERBOCKER CLUB 
POLITAN CLUB + MONTAUK CLUB, BROOKLYN - NEWYORK ATHLETIC CLUB 










CLUB + NEW YORK YACHT CLUB - PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY CLUB 


NCHEON CLUB - RACQUET & TENNIS CLUB LROAD CLUB + REPUBLICAN CLUB » SALAMAGUNDI CLUB - STOCK EXCHANGE LUNCHEON 
CLUB + ST NICHOLAS CLUB - TRANSPORTATION CLUB - UNION LEAC CLUB - UPTOWN HOTE. '§., AMBASSADOR HOTEL + ANSONIA HOTEL - ASTOR 
CLUB - WHITEHALL CLUB - WILLIAMSBURG LUNCHEON CLUB - WOOL CLUB: YALE CLUB ” £: * HOTEL - BELLECLAIR HOTEL - BELMONT HOTEL 


BILTMORE HOTEL - ROSSETT HOTEL, BROOKLYN - BRETTON HALL CADILLAC HOTEL - CHATHAM HOTEL - COMMODORE HOTEL 


GOTHAM HOTEL - GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL MARSEILLES HOTEL MARTINIQUE HOTEL + McALPIN HOTEL - MONTEREY HOTEL NETHERLANDS HOTEL 
PARK AVENUE HOTEL - PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL - PETER STUYVESANT HOTEL - PLAZA HOTEL - PRISMENTER HOTEL - RITZ CARLTON HOTEL - SAVOY HOTEL 
SEYMOUR HOTEL - SHERRYS - ST REGIS HOTEL - VANDERBILT HOTEL - WALDORF ASTORIA HOTEL - WESTCHESTER BILTMORE HOTEL WOODSTOCK HOTEL 


ALSO IN LEADING CLUBS AND HOTELS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES —AND OF COURSE AT MOST OF THE BEST CIGAR STORES AND RESTAURANTS 


E-A-KLINE-v-AND-‘-COMPAN Y 
Manufacturers » Knickerbocker Building + New York » Established 1895 


CUMEDALIST CIGARS ~ if you pleaseA 


J 


CLARIDGE HOTEL - 























VANITY FAIR Vanity Pair is published every month by the Condé Nast Publications, Inc., at| Greenwich, Conn. Executive and publishing offices, Green- Vol. No. 22, No. 6 
ae Wieh, Conn Editorial offices, 19 West 44th Street, New York City, New York. Subscriptions for the United States, Canada, Porto Rico, . 
August, 1924 Hawaii and the Philippines $3.59 a year in advance. Application for entry as second-class matter at the Post Office at Greenvich, Conn., pending. 
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The Imperial 


Chrysler Six Results Upset All 


Your Ideas of a Motor Car 


No ordinary standards of speed, power, and 
ease of riding, operating and upkeep cost, can 
be applied to the Chrysler Six. 


This car compels so complete a revolution in all 
previous ideas of motor car performance and 
value, that you can comprehend its sensational 
results only through a personal experience. 
Science has wrought new wonders in this 
different kind of car. True, it is built on 
fundamental engineering principles. 


But in the Chrysler Six these principles have 
been made to yield results heretofore unknown. 
No description could possibly convey any 
adequate idea of Chrysler performance. 


Nothing more than an actual riding and driv- 
ing test is needed to show you that the Chrysler 
Six is as important a forward step in automotive 
engineering as the oil-burning, turbine-driven 
ocean liner of today in contrast to the Mississ- 
ippi side-wheeler of Civil War time. 





When you analyze the engineering 
which makes Chrysler performance 
possible, you find vital improvements 
which are literally typical of this car. 


For instance, its capacity of 68 horse 
power and over 70 miles an hour from 
astock car motor of 3-inch bore, trans- 
cends all earlier power development. 


Yet this extreme of revolutionary per- 
formance is combined with gasoline 
economy safely over 20 miles per gallon. 


A new perfection of gas distribution, 
special combustion chambers, an air- 
cleaner for the carburetor and scientific 
heat distribution, through the applied 
science of thermo-dynamics, result in a 
flashing pick-up which must be experi- 
enced to be comprehended. 


Equally typical of Chrysler scientific 
engineering is the fact that its power is 
delivered without vibration. 


Chrysler engineering has not “smoth- 


ered” vibration—it has eliminated it. 
There isliterally no“period.” A 7-bearing 
crankshaft heavy enough for a two-ton 
car, fully machined and perfectly 
balanced, combines with scientifically 
designed and balanced reciprocating 
parts to produce vibrationless power 
at all speeds. 


Smoothness of operation is further 
assisted by the Chrysler oil-filter which, 
by cleansing and purifying all motor oil 
every 25 miles, adds to long life and gives 
extraordinary oil economy. 


When you ride in the Chrysler, you will 


‘note with amazement that it can be 


driven in comfort at 60 miles an hour 
and upward over rutted roads or cobbled 
streets. 


Due to scientifically distributed weight 
and a center of gravity lower than ever 
before; to perfect spring balance and a 
new type of spring mounting, the 
Chrysler, which weighs 2705 pounds 


ready for the road, rides as solidly as a 
car of twice its weight. 


You will note, also, the ease of handling. 
Never did a car answer so promptly and 
willingly to the steering wheel—or to the 
slightest pressure on the pedal controlling 
its Chrysler-Lockheed hydraulic four- 
wheel brakes. 


This is a partial recital of the bald 
facts. You cannot begin to realize what 
Chrysler performance actually is, until 
you have experienced it. 


The Chrysler Six must tell you its own 
story, if you are to grasp what it must 
inevitably mean to the public, and to 
motor car practice. 


It invites you to find out for yourself, by 
actual experience in the car, that it is, 
in literal fact, as great an advance over 
motor cars built to present standards, as 
are those cars over the automobile vehi- 
cles of fifteen years ago. 


All Chrysler Six dealers are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 
The Touring, $1395; The Phgeton, $1495; The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, $1725; 
The Brougham, $1895; Tne imperial, $1995. All prices f. o. b. Detroit; tax extra. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 


MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


The Shr 





sler 


Pronounced as though spelled, Cry-sler 
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We have moved to Greenwich: 
Tue Conp& Nast Pustications, Ic 





VOGUE 
VANITY FAIR 
HOUSE & GARDEN 
ROYAL 
CHILDREN’S VOGUE 
VOGUE PATTERN BOOK 


ANNOUNCE 


The transfer of their executive and publishing 
offices to the Administration Building of the 
Condé Nast Publications, Inc., Greenwich, 
Conn. The circulation, accounting, purchasing, 
make-up, research, and pattern-factory depart- 
ments are included in the transfer. The edi- 
torial and advertising departments remain at 


their present offices in New York 


Subscriptions and business mail 


should be addressed to: 


THE CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS, INC., Greenwich,Conn. 


All departments may be reached by telephone through the New York office 
VANDERBILT 2400 


THE CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


19 West 44th St., New York 
Greenwich, Conn. 
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To have stayed at H 


NC} | HOTEL ASTOR 


— | isto have Jived in New York $ e 
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TIMES SQUARE | 
BROADWAY, 44th and 45th Streets 


here you are in the very center of the ||) 
City’s. brilliant, pulsating life and |! 
breathe its sparkling atmosphere. 


Fred’k A. Muschenheirs 
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HOTEL ST. JAMES 


109-113 West_45th St., New York City 
Time: 





52. 


. s quare 
Midway between Fifth Ave. and Broadway 
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home. Much favored by women traveling with- wets _ sia ma ae 
tion. W. JOHNSON QUINN 2 ’ 
OQ Acres‘of Grounds ? PLYMOUTH 

the extraordinary charm of the place. You 


Vivi s. 
‘BT 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
out escort. 3 minutes walk to 40 theatres and 
NEW ENGLAND ianclif” Ao e Ne 
NAYFLOWERINN|| slo | Te best hae! 
FACLTY =P cromet Point 
pf Sandy Beach aia apsli 
: will then understand why it is known as 


aim 3 ms 
LU 
phere and appointments of a well-conditioned b i os% oa 
all best shops. Rates and booklets on applica- 
rae Come to Briarcliff Lodge. See for yourself d OF Y OU 
j America’s Foremost Resort Hotel. j 


‘So 














HOTEL VENDOME 


oston 
Commonwearty Ave at DantmMouTn St. 


ELIGHTFULLY SITUATEDINTHE . 
CK BAY DISTRICT. QUICKLY . 
ACCESSIBLE TOTHEATRES,SHOPS - 
AND POINTS OF INTEREST + = ~ 


CHGREENLEAF Co, Props. 
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TWO BOSTON HOTELS 


which offer you complete 
hospitality in that atmos- 
phere of intelligent com- 
fort which has made the 





homes of the Back Bay 
famous. 


The Brunswick The Lenox 
On either side of Copley Square 
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White Mountains 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MAPLEWOOD 
CLUB 

Desirable Cottages Available 

Golf .i8"SLES. Course 


lew Yor! ice: own and Country 
383 Madison Ave. Tel. Vanderbilt 990 
HOWARD vV. DALTON, Secy-seun. 
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[——PORTLAND, MAINE—— 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL 


European Plan— Service, Comfort 











High in the beautiful Westchester hills, in 
a setting of virgin woods, with sweeping 
views of the Hudson and Ramapo Mour- 
tains. Healthful mountain air, glorious 
scenery, and a justly famous cuisine. 


If you seek rest and quiet, they are here. 
The peaceful countryside, the great broad- 
decked verandas, the spacious lounge 
rooms—-an atmosphere of contentment and 
repose is everywhere. 


And then the unequalled recreation and 
sport facilities! Golf (18-hole Briarcliff 
Lodge Course; in addition overnight guests 
may use the 18-hole Briarcliff Country 
Club Course, subject to regulations of the 
Club); Tennis (15 perfect courts); Swim- 
ming (an indoor pool and the new 31/4, 
acre outdoor pool); Horseback Riding 
(your choice of fine mounts) ; Dancing, etc. 


50 minutes from Fifth Avenue. 





BRIARCLIFF LODGE 


Chauncey Depew Steele, Proprietor 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. Telephone, Briarcliff 140 


AMERICA'S FOREMOST RESORT HOTEL 





























James Cunningham Company, Proprietor 
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The best hotel for 
you is the one that is 
nearest to your stand- 
ards of convenience and 
service. 


Most visitors in Cal- 
ifornia find a maximum 
of comfort, service and 
enjoyment at The Palace 
Hotel, the hub of 
San Francisco’s financial, 
shopping and _ theater 
districts, a moment from 
anywhere downtown. 


Service, equipment 
and cuisine of a high 
standard are some of the 
reasons why many 
persons find it pays to 
stop at the Palace. 


Illustrated handbook 
upon request. 


Tro 
Palace Hotel 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIE 


Halsey E Mcravartng 
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You start the day ear- 
ly at Virginia Hot 
Springs. Your round 
of golf—your cure 
treatment—your ride 
—tennis—drive— 
whatnot. Your pro- 
gram is full—and the 
day all too short. 


Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mgr. 


Hot Spring: 


Special summer rates on request. 





The HOMESTEAD a 
s Virginia 











IS THE AMBASSADOR 
> “New York’s Smarte 
est Horel”’ 



















THE ALEXANDRIA 
Los Angeles 

A famous horel 

in a great city 
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THE AMBASSADOR 
Atlantic City 
The world’s most beautiful resore 
hotel. 
{ 


The Ambassador | 


A name which means hotel perfection 
The Ambassador Hotels System { 
The Ambassador, The Alexandria, 


New York Los Ai 
The Ambassador, The Acbaseador, 
Atlantic City Los Angeles { 


THE AMBASSADOR 4 
Los Angeles 

Show place = Pacific 
Coast—a miniature no 
tropolis, crowning its 
Own 27 acre park, and 
typifying that hospital 
ity which has made 
magic of the very name § 
Calsfornia. 




















PHILADELPHIA 


NEW JERSEY | 


COLORADO 








ZAAE 














Cuttyhunk Island, 
Buzzard’s Bay 


ATHE in the warm waters of 


= 


cellence. 

the Gulf Stream where lazy 
waves lap the silver sands. Let 
fresh air and sunshine bring back 
the spirit of youth and play. Com- 


Philadelphia 
THE RITZ-CARLTON 


Continental atmosphere. 
cuisine and service of supreme ex- 
In the center of the Fash- 
ionable as well as business life. 
Under the direction of 
David B. Provan 


fortable club rooms and excellent = ra 


THE RITZ-CARLTON 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Rooms, | 


THE CENTER OF DISTIN- 
GUISHED SOCIALLIFE AT 
THIS WORLD FAMOUS | 
SEA COAST RESORT 


Gustave Tott, Manager 




















meals available to a limited num- 








ber of select guests. Summer cot- 
tages. Write for rates and par- 
ticulars to 
SHAWSHEEN MANOR 
Shawsheen Village 
ANDOVER, MAss. 


rhinestones ? 
The Condé 











WHEN you come to New York, can you always fit the occasion with a hotel? Or do you sometimes 
pick one that’s too noisy—too jazzy 


Nast Travel Bureau knows 
specialties of each of them 
he'll fit you with a hotel that won't come off. 


WHERE DO YOU STAY IN NEW YORK? 
—too far uptown—one with too little service—or too many 


all the good hotels of all the various kinds, and the 
Tell the Travel Man what you want to pay, what you want to do, and 


CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 
New York City 

















THE 


\ BosTon 








AUTOMOBILE GUIDE BOOKS 


MacNair’s Motorway Guides to best roads, 











best hotels. Reliable text, detailed maps. 
Fifty cents each, stamps, coin. Scenic | 
Motorways through New England, 8,000 | 
miles. Midwestern Motorways, New York- | 
Chicago, 11,000 miles. Metropolitan Motor- | 
Ways around New York City. Address 


| 23 West 44th Street 
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MacNair Motorways, 1459 Broadway, N. Y. 


























Hotel Colorado 


Glenwood Springs, Colorado 
Golf, Tennis, Bathing, Horseback 
Riding, Fishing, Hunting, Cuisine 
and service very best. Early reser- 
vations advisable. 

Write for booklet. 


ELMER E. LUCAS, Manager 

















GOING ABROAD? 


Then write for this book: 
“MOTORING IN FoREIGNLANDS" 
Rolls‘Royse has just issued a 
book on foreign travel, which 
will be mailed to those who ask. 
Contains everything you want 
to know about crating and ship 
ping your car, also about hiring 
a car on the Continent or in the 

British Isles. 


ROLLS - ROYCE 


—— 





Send 24¢ in stamps 
to Rolls-Royce, 7 
Paige Blvd.. Spring: 
field, Mass. 











5th AROUND THE WORLDCRUISE 


From N. Y., Jan. 20th; westward, by, 4 
cially chartered new Cunard-Anchor Cali- 
fornia,” 17,000 tons: oil-burning. 4 mos. 
$1250 up, including hotels, guides, drives, 
fees. Stop overs in Europe. — 
Panama Canal, Los Angeles, 18 days — 
and China, Java, option _ days rly ay 
Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, Europe, ec. 
2ist MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE, Jan. $I, 
specially chartered new Cunarder = = 
oil-burning, 20,000 tons: 62 days, 7} days 
including drives, guides, hotels, fees, 44 
Palestine and Egypt. 

600 to 700 passengers expected on each 


cruise. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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ERE’S Jacqueline, having her trip to North 

Africa planned by the Condé Nast Travel 
Bureau. That’s the far-famed Travel Man 
whose tips are as straight as the parting of his | 
hair. And over at the left is his talented assistant | 
who gets so many letters of appreciation that | 
anyone else’s head would be turned—toward the | 
camera. | 


Jacqueline, never having been south of the 
Riviera before, places herself unreservedly in his 
hands, just as she did last summer when he sent 
her up to the Canadian Rockies. She knows he 
can’t produce an avalanche or control a sand- 
storm. But what he can do in the way of reser- 
vations quite fills her soul with awe. And to be 
so accommodating about it all! . 


If you don’t live in New York so that you can 

drop in for advice, you can get the same thing by 

writing, provided you give all the necessary | 
information. Here’s a convenient little form | 
for you to fill out. Even if you haven’t yet got 

the check-signing member of the family to the 
penpoint—well—the booklets you'd receive 

might turn the trick! 











23 West 44th Street, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Tue Conpé Nast Travet Bureau, 
: : : 
I am interested in a trip to | 
| 











I plan to leave about 
and remain until 
There will be 








=) in the party 





The following accommodations would be desired: 














Please send descriptive literature and any other information of interest. 


Remarks: 








__ 





Name 
Street 
| City and State 


—___ 




















—— | 




















$1 1.37 per Day 


to 0 Round the World on Magnificent Liners 


OW you can go Round the World for less than 
it costs to live at home in comparable comfort. 
For the fares on the luxurious Round the World liners 
of the Dollar Steamship Line include transportation, 
berth and meals. 
You live in rare comfort and are served by a trained 
and courteous personnel. 


See How Simple 


It is easy and delightful to see the world in this way. 
For the Dollar Liners circle the globe, sailing always 
westward. 

They stop at 21 most interesting ports, remaining 
at each long enough to permit short visits to the 
interior. 

And while you are in port (except for the week at 


New York) your ship is your hotel without additional 
cost. 


A Glorious Adventure 

So leave New York and see Havana, the Panama 
Canal and California. 

Or if you prefer, depart from Los Angeles or San 
Francisco, saving the Canal trip until last. 

Then Hawaii, the colorful island, Japan, amazingly 
progressive, ancient China, the Philippines, the British 
Straits Settlements, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, France 
and then home again across the Atlantic. 

110 Wonderful days if you remain aboard 
one liner. Or you may arrange in advance to 
stop over for two weeks, four weeks or longer 
at any of the ports, continuing on another Dol- 
|| lar Liner—they sail at intervals of two weeks. 

Plan this trip now. It is a lifetime adventure. 
'\ Go round the world on this finest service. Or 
|\ use it between any ports of call. 

\{ | For complete information call at any Dollar 
Steamship Line office, at any ticket or tourist 
agent or send the coupon below. 

15 Moore St., New York, N.Y. 


|| 112 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
177 State St., Boston, Mass. 


626 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, 
California 
29 Nanking Rd., Shanghai. 







HUGH MACKENZIE, Gen. Pass. Agt., 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE, Dept. M 608, = 
San Francisco, California. 


Dear Sir:—Please send me complete information relative to the new Interport and 
Round the World Service of the Dollar Steamship Line. 

















SHOPPERS {~ BUYERS: tovhet 








Antiques 





EXCEPTIONAL ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


and individual reproductions. Rare old fabrics, 
tapestries. Our location Ee lypoaet _ Prices. 
The Decorators Sales Corp., 244 E. 52nd St., N. Y. C. 








Arts and Crafts 


CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms_of 
French habitants. Sample, state colors. Murray Bay 
Blankets, tufted bedspreads, table covers. Cana- 
dian Homespuns, Ltd., 347 Craig West, Montreal. 


CANADIAN Hand H Blankets, 
Spreads. Headquarters for this work among French 
Canadian Peasantry. Samples. Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild, 598 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal. 


THE MEDIC! PRINTS—Pictures in Full Color 
for Your Home. Great Paintings by great masters. 
Favorite wedding presents. Illustrated Cat. 25c (coin) 
Medici Society, 783 EB ylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Auction Bridge & Mah Jong 


YOUR OWN NAME ON re: SCORES 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6 x 9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, "2 Agents wanted. 
Beach Company, 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 


PRACTICE GAMES OF MAH JONG 
at your home if desired or at 106 Northern Ave., 
18lst St. near Riverside Dr., N. Y. Mrs. Geo. 
Wescott Powers, Tel. Washington Heights 2305. 


The SEEKAY TILTRACK & SHELFRACK with 
Chinese Coin Counters. At your dealer’s or direct 
from factory. Booklet upon request. 
Dept. J. Seekay, Meriden, 


LAWS OF MAH JONG 


Do you play Mah Jong? Then overhaul your game. 
Will you learn to play? Then learn correctly. R. F. 
Foster, the international authority on games, has 

_ Suggested some revised and codified laws of Mah 
Jong. His pamphlet is based on an exhaustive 
study of more than thirty text books by both 
Chinese and American authors. This pamphlet 

will be mailed upon 
receipt of 25 cents. 
Mah Jong Editor, Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Beads & Beaded Bags 


EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER in 
silks, tapestries, brocades, recoverings a specialty. 
Send for Catalog & prices. Schuyler 1518. Wm. 
Nibur, 2432 B’way, N.Y. Branch, 667 Madison Ave. 





























Connecticut. 

















A classified list of business concerns which we 
recommend to the patronage of our readers 


Advertising rates upon request. Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, 
Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 





such close range. 
prises. 


recommends them to you here. 


19 West 44th Street 


An Avenue of 
Diverse Enterprises 


HE Shoppers’ and Buyers’ Guide of Vanity Fair has often been com- 

pared to an avenue of unusual shops. But it is more than this. There 
is no avenue in any city that presents such an array of original shops at 
Neither is there an avenue of so many diverse enter- 
There are tiny little shops here, such as exist on Bond Street, the 
Rue de Rivoli, or Fifth Avenue, but the “rent” on these pages discriminates 
against no one—provided his or her shop has the quality of the unusual. 
You will find only those shops which Vanity Fair knows and approves. 


If you have lived in New York all your life, it is probable that many 


surprises await you on these pages. You will find that there are delightful 
places of whose existence you never knew. 


The Shoppers’ and Buyers’ Guide 
of Vanity Fair 


That is why Vanity Fair 


New York City 


VANITY FaR 








M ‘acdliameens~—Coar ont. 


ONE REFINED WOMAN in each 
offered by the Condé Nast Publications nelly “4 
tunity to make money in an agreeable way. rh 
is not the usual magazine agency Proposition, b 
an exceptional opportunity for the prignt sort 
woman. If interested, write Mr. John Ram: <j 
Condé Nast Publications, oe, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 











Monograms and Woven Names 





CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for 

household & hotel linens nine lothing, 
J. & J. Cash, Inc., 722 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn. England — France — Australia — Canady 


CHILDREN’S VOGUE is a smar 
for mothers about children. It erables fia 
to be most economically dressed in = smartest 
ps and oe modes. . oO it rina 
mothers carefully selected material to 
children happy. Games, songs, io et te 
parties, children’s book reviews, doll cut- outs, Poe} 
all sorts of things that answer the questi: 
“Mother, what shall I do now?’’ Send your mae 
address, and $1.00 for five issues,— , 
Dept. A, Children’s Vogue, 
19 West. 44th Street, New York City, 


VOGUE’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 

letter and the spirit of good manners as apnronn 

by people of breeding and tradition, “es $4.00 
Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, N. 

















Permanent Hair Wave 


aia 

riginators of Lanoil Wavin . 

Famous Experts. 12 and 14 East ana 
N. Y. Phone Vanderbilt 7660-76¢1, 


CALL AT SCHAEFFER'S it H 
personal attention for a petimanent wae, , 
Positively _no friz or kinl 
J. Schaeffer 590-592 Fifth Ave. Phone: Bry. 7615 
































Dancing Interior Decorators & Decorations 

SHELTON DEWEY WHOLESALE ONLY. French Glass, copies of 

- acne a So ona a. . early American styles, in plates, salad bowls, 
rivate or class lessons y appo compotes, ete. Hall se, C ep 
“nn on. ke Re eee eee eS oe Ee ee 
Lessons, TANGO, FOX TROT, WALTZ, Private} Do You Like to Play House? The game of 


Beginners & advanced pupils. Gentlemen taught 
correct leading, ladies 4 follow with ease. Fay 
Evelyn, 900—7th Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. Circle 7592 





Beauty Culture 





MME. MAYS, Face Specialist, Est. 1891. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened; endorsed by physicians. Booklet. 


One address. 50 W. 49th St., N. Y., Bryant 9426. 





Entertainment 


The Marionette Theatre. Reino Bufano, Director. 
A portable theatre completely equipped for indoor 
and outdoor performances with a company of tal- 
ented marionettes. 27 W. 8th St., N. Y. Stuy. 5368 








making your home more comfortable and more 
attractive! . . . House Garden is the mag- 
azine that shows you how in a most fascinating 
way. It is a handsome publication, presenting 
in a clear and a practical way the ideas of the 
leading architects, interior decorators, landscape 
gardeners, and household economists. Really, you 
should send in your name and address for the 
introductory subscription offer of 5 months for 
$1.00.—Dept. A, House & Garden 

19 West 44th Street, New York City. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
Geyser, a licensed physician. This is the 14th 
year of its successful use. No electric needle or 
chemical used. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser, 

107 East 35th St., New York City 

2001 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Temple de Beaute—New discovery famous rejuvenat- 
ing specialist removes Wrinkles, Scars, Acne, Birth- 
mark,Freckles, Disfigurement, in o time. Original 
Mme. Julia Mays,32 W.47th St., N. Y. Bryant 4856. 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER perma- 

nently eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). 
No electricity or poison. Stood test 50 years. 

Mme. Julian 14 West 47th Street, N. Y. 








Flesh Reduction 


SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern 
scientific method, without payment until reduction, 
if desired. Dr. R. Newman, Licensed Physician. 
286 Fifth Ave. (near 30th St.), New York City. 


Golf 


12 Golf Balls, any make, marked with player's 
full name in waterproof ink mailed at regular retail 
price. No charge for marking or postage. Golf 
Serviee Co., 3265-I Menlo Ave., Cincinnati, O. 




















Gowns Bought 








Bed Quilts 


BED QUILTS RECOVERED IN 4 DAYS 
For homes of taste and refinement 








MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 
cash value for fine misfit or slightly used evening 
and street frocks, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silver- 
ware. 69 West 45th Street, New York. 


WE PAY CASH 
For Wearing Apparel & Jewelry 

















Hazen Mills Co. (Est. 25 years) 
144 W. 72nd St., N. Y.—739 Boylston St., Boston hg A tae aT 1376 
Books Gowns & Blouses Made to Order 
WHAT ABOUT SUMMER READING? MA gd es 
We deliver any book, your choice or ours, to camp 47 W. 49th St., Tel. Circle 2469 
or cottage post free. Post Box Book Service, Clothes A Tmatriduality 


67 West 68th Street, New York. 


for all occasions 





HOUSE & GARDEN’S Book of Gardens. 127] RAINBOW BLOUSES handwoven in _ beautiful 
pages. A practical reference book on gardening. | colors. Sent on approval, $12. Also wholesale. 
Selections from pages of House & Garden for Dresses $30. ‘nusual fabrics for interiors. 
several years back. Price $5.00. ___ Helen Cramp, Mill Valley, California 





HOUSE & GARDEN’S Book of Houses. 30 
illustrations of homes you will find helpful in plan- 
ning your own. 110 pages, beautifully printed, 
bound in cloth, $3.00. 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S Book of Interiors. 125 
pages. Over 300 photographs of various styles of 
interior arrangements. $4.00 will bring you a copy. 
19 West 44th Street, N. Y. City. 











Cigarettes 


FINE TURKISH CIGARETTES with your ini- 

tials, monogram or crest. Any design reproduced. 

Pinkus Bros., Inc., rd Ave., New York. 
Established 1894 











Greenwich Village Attractions 


PIG’N WHISTLE—!I75 West 4th St., N. Y. 
Delicious food served in an atmosphere 
of quiet refinement. 
Luncheon 12-2—60c. Dinner 5:30-8—85c. 


Hair Goods 


MANUEL, originator of the Modern Transforma- 
tion and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
and toupees. Specialist ih hair goods exclusively. 
Booklet. 29 East 48th Street, New York City. 




















Instruction 





TIPPED SHEIK CIGARETTES—all 
matching your gown, boudoir or tabie 
$1.75 for 50—$3.50 for 100—assorted 
A. 8. Moon, 618 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


SILK 
shades 
decorations. 
or one color. 





MARY BEATON SCHOOL OF SWIMMING 
Exclusive Pool—All methods diving. 
Life Saving—Individual Instruction. 

1 W. 67th St., Cor.Central Park W., 4204 Columbus 





Jewelry and Precious Stones 


Randolph J. Trabert Co., formerly with Black, 
Starr & Frost. Jewel Brokers & Authorized Ap- 
praisers. Jewels bought from estates, individuals. 
Guarantee Trust Co. Bldg., Km. 506, 522-5th Ave. 


FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising. 
344 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Opp. Hotel Biltmore. 


THE WOMAN JEWELER—Specializes in fine 
gems, settings and repairs. Express your person- 
ality in your jewelry. Purchases made abroad. 
Olga Tritt, Heckscher Bldg., 730—Sth Ave., N. Y. 


HAROLD J. HENRY and ASSOCIATES 
offer a three-fold service 

to executors, trustees and individuals :— 

purchase, appraisal or sale o' 

Precious Stones and Jewelry Estates 

D.P.Brokaw H.A.Friese H.A.Meyers 














Diamonds, 
H.J.Henry 











Prints & Frames 


KENNEDY & CO., 693 Fifth — New Y 
Fine Sporting and Naval Prints. ” 
Rare Old and Modern Etchings. 
Americana suitable for Colonial Homes, 











Shopping Commissions 





Ine UM. SHOPPING SERVICE no charge. 
We will buy for you and your home. 

Fi Bn required. Murray Hill 426 

Gordon Abbott, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Av., NY. 


THE PROXY SHOPPERS, INC. 
A_ staff of consulting experts extends 
their service to you without charge 

for every type of buying. 
They have unlimited sources here and 
for procuring objets dart, oe 

linens, china, draperies and_furni 
7 East 39th St., N. ¥Y. C. Tel. Murray Hil 7044 


Mrs. 





abroad 








Stationery 





DREKA—FINE STATIONERS 
Wedding Invitations of Individuality 
Engraved by hand on the finest quality of papers. 
1121 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PIPER SHOP STUDIOS 100 sheets 6%x7—Rippie 
Bond with Envelopes, printed (4 lines) any color 
ink $1.10—Embossing 75c additional. 

900 Van Buren Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Your Monogram Engraved on 90 Note Sheets of Ea- 
ton’s Highland Linen $2.25. All kinds of Engraved 
Stationery, Cards, etc. at wholesale prices. Samples. 
Engraved Stationery Co., 153 E. 38th St., N. Y. 




















15 Maiden Lane, New York City 
Forty Years of Jewelry Experience Tea Rooms 
nse mpg PRICES el diamonds, watches, SUZANNE TEA ROOM. Attractive & Exclusive 
pearls, jewelry, etc. Checks sent for your ap-| 7 incheon, ea & dinner served. Special 
proval. Merchandise held 8 days. Bank references. | hitken & eee ainner Woe. ae tats Orders 
Detroit Gold Refiners, Detroit. taken for baking. 251 West 73rd St., N. Y. 
: THE DIXIE KITCHEN 
Memorials Delectable Southern dinners with smothered chicken 





MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In gran- 

ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual consider- 

ation. Sketches upon request. State requirements. 
The Davis Memorial Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 








Men’s Furnishings 


CUSTOM-MADE SHIRTS of IMPORTED woven 
fabrics—carefully made to your individual pro- 
portions & taste—Samples ‘‘B’’ on request. Alex 
Rosen & Co., 409 Fourth Ave., New York City 











Miscellaneous 





ROYAL is for practical people who want practical 
—yet chic—clothes for every occasion. It reports 
styles and fabrics that are being worn... . It 
pictures not only coats, hats, gowns, and shoes; 
but shows them combined in correct ensemble . . . 
and for not merely the debutante type of figure, 
but for various ages and figure-types. Authorita- 
tive, personal, practical—it is the magazine the 
best dressed women take....Send your name, 
address and $1.00 for five issues to 


Dept. A, Royal, 
23 West 44th Street, New York City. 





and waffles. Cafeteria plan at its best. - 
iently situated at 9 and 11 East 44th St., N 


In Refined atmosphere, Luncheon, Tea and Dia 
delightfully served around corner from Gra 
Church, Wanamaker’s. One block from Fifth Any 
The Green Witch, 68 East llth St., N. 


Unusual Gifts 


istic, 
GIFTS—NOVELTIES . . . Rare, unique, artistic, 
collected by me in Europe, from individual crafts 
men. Catalog for trade only 

Rena Rosenthal, 520 Mad. Ave. (nr. 53rd St.) N.Y. 


Wedding Stationery 


RAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce: 
bet hy Everett Waddey Co. has for * erie 
sured highest quality at reasonable OD : suead, V8 


Wedding Etiquette Free. 3 
janasse, 


M 

TH AVENUE. S. & M. 

aghng Gwent 2 2ath St., New Tem engrave ey 
itations an announe 

a B Years’ experience. Satisfaction 
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Sikh . . The School 
Why the Junior School? || » RNOX sci 








11 East 51st St., New York 


Gardner School | 
In a Country of American Traditions 









































ality Thorough School for Girls, is : 
AN oppor. ‘ hanes mee INTENSIVE COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
ay. This with delightful home life. | : : : Advanced Academic Courses with Diploma 
Hn, ba ' | Real college preparation goes back to the Junior School, where CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 
Ramsey, b Miss ELTINGE | Principals | as : : ee | 
7 Miss MasLanp | younger boys and girls are taught—during the most impressionable LOWER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
——— Osta-ct cee : een FROM NINE TO THIRTEEN 
| vears of their lives—-how to form correct study habits. 
, rT ? J 
ames THE FIN C H SCHOOL Modern Fireproof Building 
a ing and Day School for Girls, 
clothing, A Boarding a . i ante m . ar — ; Healthful and varied outdoor life 
Nernst emphasizing post-graduate wor Those who have had this early training show it by their greater 
roles Stree ‘ York Cit ‘ : , : 
— Ca 77th Street, New Yor y | cash ‘ Illustrated booklets or catalog on Request 
= —Cimit | 61 East . ability to master school and college subjects and by a general mental = 
SS ) 4 DET we 
“ae Resid i ae ee 2 MRS. RUSSELL HOUGHTON 
smart Ars. Boswell’ S$ savesidence efficiency of inestimable value in later life. Box F, COOPERSTOWN, NEW YORK 
t gives de Drive, New ‘ eae eats 
West (84th St., at Riverside . si ira aaion 
Mag [ig aye fo eh stenting any A CONVENT SCHOOL 
outs, and school, Conese jie, Elective — chaperonage, . ° - : . 2 Hrs. from N. Y. C. Graduates enter college 
bn tions rear. Tele Hine Endicott 7653, Catalogue. There are many schools especially equipped to give close attention without exams. Domi. Scl,; Secretarial; Finishing. 
me, Nin! ime sea ; i — gored for young girls. 9 pay — 
———— ae se ‘ Fae fees ‘ - ais eee aes acc = we a ull athletics. © (Summer Camp.) atalog of 
and personal training to young children—to each according to his a ! 
sz FRENCH HOME SCHOOL i s : g URSULINE ACADEMY, Box V, Middletown, N. Y. 
s irls pursuing | special individual temperament and needs. . . . Some of these schools ke : 
coment | Panne, exclusively, fF, Sirional ‘opportunities dividual. seingenaiee : , NEW ENGLAND 
ee fons. NACINTYRE or MLLE. TALGUEN | are run in conjunction with preparatory schools for older boys—or 
a k City 
———— W.107th St., Riverside Drive, New Yor : é 4 
| - all the advantages of athletic fields, gymnasiums, spe- 
































































































































































































TEASDALE RESIDENCE cialized instructors, separate dormitories for children of varying 
World- For Girl Students and Young Women F ; : : 
49th St, 32¢ W. 80th St., Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. ages, house mothers, libraries, medical attention, and constant per- | 
661, Chaperonage French Bookle: : | 
t expert Summer Rates. Tel. Endicott 7858 sonal supervision, . . . 
wave. | 
| 
ry. 7615 ACORN CLUB | 
ae THE si dali ts tea ihe A card telling us about your child and the type of school you are LASELL SEMI NARY 
A Fe Bag Bee for girls studying in the city, . 5 . Overlooking beautiful Auburndale—ten miles 
ee and for young business women. Rates moderate. seeking, will bring a prompt reply. Some Basten. 30 acres. See 
ew York Telephone Riverside 01460. Ethel Sliter | U nusual tre nine fig i Sic with oncert work. 
Miss Mary F. Fraser miss: : Secretarial, Art. 1 aaeker 1 anita College Pre- 
™ | paratory Courses. Indoor and a 
i Day an | Gymnasium and swimming pool. orsebac! 
iad THE SCUDDER SCHOOL Boarding | eas - P | riding a feature 
Practical courses: (1) High Scheel—nreparators This is a free service to our | WOODLAND PARK— the Junior Schoo! for 
| sehold Arts; , 7 irls. opens July Ist— 
| and general; (2) perme, iS) Scarves: (3) readers. Of course, there are | Booklets on application. ip i 
ee f(t) Senta jWeltare and Come rouhaal: | GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
i soa | yrs rer 
am oy. . ‘cauader. 244 W. 72d St., N. Y. City no charges or obligations. | 147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 
—r | 
Bue OLY. 
. MARY M0 UN | Rendall Hall 
; Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. £ A Countr 
| Y School for Girls 
. COLLEGE—Four-year course leading to degrees. THE CONDE NAST SCHOOL SERVICE | on the Beautiful, North Shore 
abroad ag _ mg ad -academic, Academic and Two- | eS Music, 
year Finishing Courses. . | estic Science 
Ire. Domestic Science; Practical Dressmaking; Gym- 23 West 44th Street New York City Ocean Bathing, Horseback Riding, 
[ill 7044 nasium; Swimming "Pool: all outdoor sports. | niling, Tennis 
——— For Catalogue .ddress The Keverend Mother | Illustrated Booklet on Request 
| Mr. aNp Mrs. CHARLES P. KENDALL, 
; | PRIDE's CROSSING, 111, Mass. 
a _— 
P= be Che Castle NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY : : 
- H he P 
a ilies Mason's School | ouse in the Pines 
— Ripple kt é for Girls The 16 Pine Street, Norton, Mass. 
ny cat SS Box go9 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York | wv ae HOOL 38 miles from Boston 
ia : OR GIRLS * — for Girls. i Vag ie Re 
2 ® i 7m 1 guereasnganneettaerarneenreacaanenncanasegnc anatase near by the leading Settee for rn vanced courses, usic, rt ouseholc 
—— Secretarial courses. Every attention 
= Ely School ER Bae San Cease seta, Exe ace 
oO its s t to each ] 
= xan 1 aavngnensancgescanancnaniiii iM r aa Finishing Courses. health ri Pore acon Sr reece tenaee 
2 5. 
NY, | For Girls Athletics, ———— oe Miss GERTRUDE E. Cornisn, Principal. 
j x s Write for Illustrated Catak telling of the life — = 
Miss Bea rd S School Greenwich, Conn. ite for ue. . wae por elling of the life 
A Country School near New York Miss E. S. Creighton Englewood, New Jersey. B d dA d 
Z » 2 »rse | -s- \e . e 
relusive ee eee || In the country. One hour from radford Academy 
Special eee. nN : 2 ’ . For the higher education of young women, 30 
Orders = Huuuveovenvsccvuevonesnseatevnceenteaesesu cnet N ew ¥ ork. Junior and U Ppe 3 K . miles from Boston. Founded 1803. College Pre- 
. YC Schools. College Preparatory ent Place School for Girls paratory. Art, Music, Expression, Household 
7 } ei = < een SUMMIT, ! RS : Arts. Two years collegiate work. | Addres 
arabes . SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL and Graduate Courses. One-year An Endowed School—Thirtieth Year - ™ re ae 
Conven- r Girls. On Long Island Sound. Intermediate, | ‘ “a 4 Nev, ace Dare re egistrar o e by i, 
—— Hore igs ag oud oe a ence kee. | prongs college eee of Now totes came cain teen tow Voce Box 186,Bradford Academy,Bradford, Mass. 
Diane Catalog. Jessie Callum Gray, Bokeh cature- | tory review. Riding and season- COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
rr y, PB 
th_Ave., 28 Davennort Drive, Stamford, Conn. able sports. Music Art Athletics 
1 Sarah Woodman Paul, Anna S. Woodman EMPHASIZING e ONE YEAR 
ae CO-EDUCATIONAL Principars COLLEGE School TUTORING 
PREPARATION FOR GIRLS COURSE 
ST. EL TH-OF-THE- :. “AY cr " , 
aie, IZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES FOREIGN SCHOOLS & TRAVEL Catalogue. Springfield.Mass. 
| erafts- A MOTHER SCHOOL a 4 mM e eg e 
A i) “hi 4 °, e S $ 
JME | Gear coger. Cutan 3 to 16 ears nari The Fontaine School France | .,, Phe Misses Allen School 
ee serts. Camp. Bathing. Nhs en ee ee Study and travel. Cultural, Finishing and College | College Preparatory, General and, Cultural Course 
“The School that Develops Initiative.” FOR GIRLS Preparatory courses. Trips. Sports. Resident and ceue sie ae eo og 2 gg 
P seid Day Students. Address Director, Miss Marie Louise | S{ueC Jane Ceveloped. — Lelepac Tage’ Newton. 
a Mrs. W. B, Stoddard, Dir., Box V. Noroton, Conn. Reopens for the Nineteenth Year Fontaine, Care of Women’s City Club, 22 Park Ave., oa Lucy Ellis Allen, Principal. West Newton, 
tion in- T 1 O I an 1924 New York City: or Box 78, Cannes, A.M., France. 
. Bo uesday, c.vober /th, aA 
ond, Va. ies CHILDREN 2 TO 5 Address “LE GUI’’—PARIS L I N C O L N S C H O O L 
Janasse, October =. for an home of University professor MRS. MERRILL A finishing school for girls College Preparatory for Girls. | General Courses 
ve wed- directed pl une. fodern educational methods of ORIENTA POINT Highest educational and social references. French, Modern fireproof buildings 
minute atmosphere Emphasis on music. Normal home MAMARONECK, N. Y Art, Riding, etc. Large Garden. Bath Rooms. A'l soorts. Country life. City advantages 
a a MAMARONECK, N. Y. Comtesse P. de Broin, Principal MISS MIRIAM SEWALL CONVERSE, Principal 
opeland, Box 81, Ithaca, New York. | 38 Rue de I'Yvette, !6eme Providence, Rhode Island 
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NEW ENGLAND 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


CENTRAL STATES 


SUMMER CAMPS 
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Home and day school for 

girls. Special emphasis on 

college preparatory work. 
AUGUSTA CHOATE, Vassar, A. B., A. M. 
Princi ipal 


1600 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 


—Choate School—- 














ROGERS HALL 
A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
Muss OLIVE SEW Parsons, Principal 


ALL 








EASTERN ATLANTIC 


OU Mary Lyon School 
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girl not £ 


Special work 








1 Write for 


ming pp cathe 
log. Address Pee ae 


Mr. and Mrs. H. M. CRIST, Principals 
Box 1561 Swarthmore, Pa. 
ld lliff, graduate school, and Seven Gables 

arr 0-12 


BEECHWOOD 


(Incorpo © ate 

A Cultural and Practical School for 4‘) oung Women 
Thoroughly Established Strong Faculty. Girls 
are prepared for self-maintenance. College and I’m 
paratory Departments. Public ten 1 Music, Art 
Domestic Science, Secretaryship, Physical Educ 
tion. Expression Normal Kindergarten. Lary 
new pipe organ. Swimming Pool. Large Gymnas 
ium. Athletic Fields. Address M. H. Reaser, Ph. D.. 
President Jenkintown, Pa 


The HARCUM SCHOOL 
For Girls 10 Mi. from Phila. 


Thorouch college preparation or spe- 
cial study Music, art under noted 
artists. Athletics, riding. New stone 
buildings, large grounds. Catalog. 

Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum, B.L. 

Head of School 
Mrs. .. hs | Willis, stating ‘ewes 
x F, Bryn Maw 














OGONTZ SCHOOL for Girls 
On the summit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from 
Phila Est. 1850. Rydal, Junior Department. 
Send for catalog 

Miss Abby Sutherland, Prin., Ogontz School, 

Montgomery Co., Pa. 





BISHOPTHORPE For Girls 


In Mts. near New York. Graduates 
enter all certificate colleges without 
exams. Practical courses; Finishing; H. 


New Gym and pool. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


College. 


Cc. V. Wyant, 


S. & Jr. 
CATALOG 


HIGHLAND HALL 


Prepares Girls For All Colleges. 

Modern Educational Standards. Unusual Equipment. 
Supervised Athletics. Week end trips to School Camp. 
MISS ELLEN C. KEATES, A.B., Principal 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 








Ibe peed = ‘Tuitio n ace r ling to amount of work 
en 
MR. & MRS. AUGUST KING-SMITH, Directors 
1751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 
THE EASTMAN SCHOOL 
1305 Seventeenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Bearding and Day School for Girls. Courses from 
Primary to College. Special Attention to Athletics 
Dramatic work Business Course Catalogue on | 
iequest. Miss E. J. Brydon, Secretary 








peas: ¢ _— 
ational ‘Park 
Seminary 
Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


In suburbs of Washington, 
Junior College with 


College 





James E. 
For girls. 
D>. Cc. Two year 
~pecial and vocational courses. 
’reparatory, Address 
Registrar 


| Box 197 Forest Glen, Maryland 











ai Fhe Colonial School 


FOR GIRLS 








In the finest residential section of Washington. 
Courses ‘include grades, high sn 1, college 
paratory, collegiate, dk ime ti cience crel 
liusic, art, expression Al hletic » dramaties 

| tractive social life within school. catalog, 
address Miss Jessie Truman, Associate "Principal. 
1541 Eighteenth Street Washington, D. C. 





KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 


For young seeming Music, languages, dancing, dra- 


























, .. io 
HH WARD-BELMONT 


For Girnis and Younsc WOMEN 


}{ ae SSERVATIONS for the soag— i 
jj session should be made as { 
| seon as possible to insure entrance. {| 
| | Courses covering 4 years prepara- i 
| tory and 2 years college work. if 
| Strong Music and Art Departments. i 

Also Literature, Expression, Physi- — {j/ 


cal Training, Home Economics and 
Secretarial. 
swimming 


and 
is 


Outdoor 
pool. Woody 


sports 


Crest 
References required. 
Booklets on request. Address i 


WARD-BELMONT f 
} Belmont Heights, Box 30, Nashville, Tenn. 


Warrenton Country School 














For Girls 

College preparatory and general course. 
French, the language of the house. Teaches 
girls how to study, inculeates habits of 
order and economy. This school offers a 
fixed rate. Music, Drawing and Riding the 
only extras. Separate building for little 
girls. 


Mile. Lea M. Bouligny, Box 43, Warrenton, Va. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


IMMACULATA SEMINARY 


Coliege Preparatory, special and practical Courses. 








Two years of recognized work for high school grad- 
uates. Music, Art, Oral Expression, Home Ecenome 
ies, Physical Education, All Sports. Address: 


The Secretary, 4322 Wiscunsie Ave., Washington. D.C. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 





Preparatory, two-year advanced for high school 
A school for the girl of today and tomorrow. Courses: 
grad ales; special. U giininsi 1 loc: atic mn at the na- 

r CHEVY 


CHASE SCHOOL, Box E.. Frederick Ernest. Far- 
rington, Ph. . Headmaster, Washington, D. C. 


The Misses Stone’ $ School 


- lad ie Americ an 
t re, ‘nis ri f Art French 
s rior Decoration Prepara- 
Miss ‘Isabelle Stene, Ph.D. and 
M. 1700 Rhode Island Ave., 
» Was RM, D. C. 


FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





imber « ung 
“and 





Harriet. & Sige 








Twenty-fifth year Regular and Special Courses 
Advanced Courses for Hich School graduates 
Music Art, r = n Fd ieatior al advantage 
f National ¢ t 1e. address 

Principal, 2103 Street. aniegion, D. C. 





VIRGINIA COLLEGE for Girls and youre Women 
Box E. ROANOKE, VA 


In Valley of Virginia. Elective, Preparatory, 
Junior College. Music, Art, Expression. Home 
Economies. Journalism. Mattie P. Harris, Presi- 
dent Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice- 


President. 


GROVE PARK SCHOOL 
Asheville, N. C. 


\ Resident and Day 
Internicdiate and College 


Or. and Mrs. 


CENTRAL STATES 





Girls. 
Courses, 


School for 
Preparatory 


T. A. Cosgrove, Principals. 












| 
the School Farm and Country Club. | 
| 











TUDOR HALL SCHOOL iR8s 


College preparation with certificate privileges. 
General courses. Unusual opportunities in Music 
nd Art Fireproof buildings. Gymnasium. 


Swimming pool. Horseback riding. Catalog ae 
MISS r DON! a ALL 


Indianapolis, 


ELMHURST 


Sg College Py aggre > ones dl Girls 
the tion ¢ uchers with 
orsebash a. All Sports 


direc 
y 1 training. 

Out of Doors. 

Miss Isabel Cressler 
Connersville, 





Miss Caroline Sumner 
Indiana 


St Mary-of- eos 


College for Women. Standard Collegiate Courses. 

Academy. Complete High School Curriculum 
Music, Art, Expression, All Sports and Athleties 
‘or illustrated bulletins ude s The Secretary 





Box 79, St. Mary of the Woods, Indiana 





—= 
FOR GROWN Ups 
21 years and over 
Camp Peconic 
SHELTER ISLAND, N, y. 
Learn all sports including riding. 
Excellent salt) water bathing, Sailing 
Bungalows and houses with electricity 
THE DOCTOR PETTIT CAMps 
106 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. y. 
a 


—— 


The Teela-Wooket Camps 








Senior and Junior Camps for Girls 
under 20. Roxbury, Vermont. FAs 
riding and thorough instruction ir 
horsemanship. 300 acre “Wonderland” 
in heart of Green Mountains. Booklet, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin 
St., Cambridge, 38, Mass. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


EASTERN ATLANTIC 


NEW YORK 











TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Foremost among America’s 
schools for boys. Overlooking 
the Susquehanna River, 
tween Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, with campus of 190 
acres. ‘Ten modern buildings. 
Separate room for each boy. 
Specializing in preparation 
for the leading universitics. 


be- 


TOME is a school of the 
highest type. Rate $1100. 
Catalog. 

Murray P. BrusH, PH. D. 


Mp. 


Port Deposit, 














P E D D I E For the all-around educa- 
tion of manly boys. Athletic 
sports, 60-acre campus. Prepares for all the best 
collee Moderate = rates ‘orms inelude two 
Grammar and four High School Grades. 59th year 
Roger W. Swetland, Headmaster, Box 8X 
Hightstown, N. J. 
~ BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation tor college or business. Effi- 


cient faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys 
taught how to. study Supervised athletics. 40th 
year. Catalogue. COL. T. D. LANDON, Principal 
and Commandant, Drawer C-36, BORDENTOWN- 
ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. J. 


we PRINCETON 





MANLIUS 


Saint John's School 


A College Preparatory School with ¢ milit 
system developing manliness pedience, “aa 
Business course. Separate school I . 


OUNKeD boys 
Wel + blancs 1 recre. 
— Lane pool, athletic flelds 


GENERAL WILLIAM. VERBEC 
Box 188, Manlius, New BEEK, Pre 


me STORM KING sea 


formerly The STONE SCHOOL Fstablished 1667 
A Progressive College Preparatory School 

50 Miles from New York. Attractive Outdoor Life 
Catalog and Book of ie Request 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y, 


SOUTHERN 


Extensive campus in the hills 
ation and athletics, 

















STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 
One of the most distinguished schools in America 
preparing for Universities, Government Academics 
Business, Gymnasium, swimming pool, allathletic 
Complete plant. Chi irges $650. Col. 
Russell, Bb. S., Pres., Box Z (Kable Station. 
Staunton, Va. 





BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY ACADEMY 
Ideal for training in character and scholarship 
Preparatory and general courses. 30 miles south of 
Nashville. ‘ew buildings. 31st. year 8 
Othcer det: tiled. Member Ass'n of Mil 
and = Schools, Be sure to” read our 

Address Lox No. 12, Springhill, Tenn 


Colle 
Catalogue. 








| Non-Military 





TUTORING SCHOOL 


College Preparation. Distinctive Methods 
Faculty of Experienced and Duccesstul) on cree, 
tlogs, Booklets, References on 
JOHN. G. HUN, “Edgehill,” Princeton, N. J. 


FREEHOLD fi SCHOOL 


for hoys 7 to 15. Modified military training— 
inenuleates ohedience, orderliness, self-reliance. The 
hool with the personal touch. Catalog Address 


Maior Chas. fA. Dunean. Box 86, Freehold. N. J. 


CENTRAL STATES 


LAKE FOREST 


College Preparatory Academy for 
Near Chicago. Al] Athletics. Endowed. Cata- 
W. Richards, Box 150, Lake Forest, Ill. 








Boys. 
log 





ACADEMY FOR 


H O R P E BOYS UNDER 15 
Beautiful high bluff location, Lake Michigan 
shore. 40> miles rom Chicago. Semi-mili- 
Small classes. Uniforms. Catalog. Address 
Vice President, Lake Forest, Ill. 


ULVER MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
The President's Office, Culver, Ind. 


For catalog address! 

ilitary and 
NORTHWESTERN xnii'Xcadem 
70 miles from Chicago. An endowed College Pre- 


paratery School and Junior College. Its. dis tine- 
tive advantages and methods interest discrix rinating 


parents 
Col. R. P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND __ 


tary. 




















NEW ENGLAND 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 
SIMSBURY, CONN. 














ollege Preparatory 
general high = school 
lomestic arts an? 


FERRY HALL £ 


Music, expression, 1 

On shore of Lake Michigan Catalog 
Eloise R. Tremain, Prin., Box 350, Lake 
st. Til 


courses. 
sciences. 
Miss 
Pore 


RUMSEY HALL Connerstout 


A school for boys under 15 
Yearly rate, $1350 
L R.Sanrorp, Principal 


Raymond R. McOrmond, Headmaster 
Cornwall | 
Lovts H. Suctre, M.A., Headmaster | 


ROXBURY 


A College Preparatory School fer fhe, intl 
ethoas 
“7. LY FERRIS. Director, Cheshire, Cena. 





Allen-Chalmers 


A Country School for Boys 
Military Regularity. Upper & Lower “hs 
Thomas Chalmers, West Newton. 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


oY minutes from St. Louis. Standard College for 
Young Women 2 and 4 year courses Home 
Economics Business. Oratory, Musie Gymna- 
sium, Swimming Pool Catalog. J. L. Roemer, 
President. Box 424, St. Charles, Mo 









250 boys $1,000,000 equipment 


ORCESTER ACADEM 


FOR BOYS OF ABILITY WITH COLLEGE VISION 
Tuition, $1000 





Worcester, Massachusetts 
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——— SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 








DENISHAWN 


Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
SCHOOL, 4 e ACINe ANO ITs 


New York—FIV rE BRANCHES—Los Angeles 
Fall Courses Open October 6th 


Beginning, Intermediate and Advanced Classes 

Denishawn recognizes and endeavors to use 

everything vital and beautiful that has 

ever been contributed to the art of the 

dance by any peoples of any age. 

sHORT COURSES ALWAYS OPEN 
Catalogue sent upon request 
Katharane Edson, Director 

New York 





327 West 28th St. 








a 





CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 


OF FINE ARTS 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 


California Street. San Francisco 


SESSION JUNE 23 to AUGUST 2 
um et intensive training in the fine and 
spplied arts. Credits given toward Normal Teacher's 
ease: Special classes interesting to art teachers. 


Wilt or ee Pe RANDOLPH, Director 





———_ 
Edith Coburn Noyes School 

and Interpretation of Literature, 
re. Costume and Scenic Design, 
Lighting, Play Production, Modern Art 
Technique, Fully Equipped Little Theatre. 
Personal Culture, Individual Development 
and Balance, Psychology, Pedagogy, French 
(Yersin Method). Seventeenth year opens 
September 29. Tuition $500. 

Edith Coburn Noyes, Principal 
Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 











CHALIF 


Russian School 
of DANCING 


IN. 
Dancin 
“I admire your energy 
and your work.’ 
—Anna Pavlowa. 
gon Request 
163 63. W. 57th St., N.Y. 





If you are 
to study art 
this summer 
our new 
booklet 
“How One 
Summer 
Changed 
My Life” 
will interest 
you. 


Ask for it. 





ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
Carl N. Werntz, Director 


81 East Madison Street Chicago 





Costume Design 
Millinery Design 
FashionIIlustration 








Instruction under personal direc- 
tion of Emil Alvin Hartman. 
Limited enrollment. Call or write 


for full information, 


FASHION ACADEMY 


4 East 53rd Street 1432 N. Broad Street 
. New York City Philadelphia, Pa. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Instructors: Drawing and Painting—Philip I. 
Hale, F. A. Bosley, W. James, L. P. Thompson, 


A. K. Cross; Modeling—Charles Grafly, F. W. 
Allen; Design—Henry Hunt Clark, A. J. Morse, 
G. J. Hunt. Scholarships and Traveling Scholar- 
ships. For circular, address 


A. F. BROOKS, Manager 


49th year begins Sept. 29th | 


The Art Students’ League 
Announces 


the 24th year of its 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Instruction is offered in Drawing from the 


Antique From Life 
Ilustration Still Life 
Composition Portrait Painting 


Under the direction of 
George B. Bridgman Duncan Smith 
W. Von Schlegell George E. Wolfe 
For particulars addres” 
The Art Students’ League of New York 
Box F,.215 West 57th Street 
New York City 








| The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 


101 PARK AVE ‘NEW YORK CITY 
Sherrill Whiton, Director 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Fall Term Starts October 1st. 

A four months course in_ period 
styles, color harmony, selection and 
use of furniture, fabrics, ete. Also 
meme and design courses. 

end for catalog 41 














BOSTON FLORENCE NEW YORK 
THE NEW SCHOOL OF DESIGN, INC. 


Douglas John Connah, President, 15th year 
School of Drawing and Painting 
School of Illustration 
School of Costume 


School 
School 


of Interior Decoration 

of Applied Design and Normal Training 

Practical Instruction by Specialists 

Winter Classes—September to June 
Enroll now—Catalog on request 

248 Boylston Street, 1680 B’way, 

Boston, Massachusetts New York, N. Y. 





WASHINGTON CONSER- 
VATORY OF MUSIC 


A Complete Musical Education—Dramatics— Dance 
Courses for amateur and professional musicians, 


Individual requirements carefully analyzed. 
Special effort advance student professionally. 
Homelike Dormitories. 

De partments-—V iolin, Eisne, Vocal, Cello, 


Organ, etc. Harmony; Fre 

ERNST WLADIMIR LADOVICH, President 
1408 New Hampshire Ave., at Dupont Circle. 
: Washington, D. C. 











N. Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Begins Sept. 5 


HE accepted professional school for In- 
terior Architecture and Decoration; 
Stage and Costume Design; Graphic 
Advertising; Teachers’ Training; Saturday 
Courses; Lectures ‘‘Dynamic Symmetry,” 


ete. 
Circulars. NEW YORK AND PARIS | 
Address Sec., 2239 | N. Y. | 








A NAT AL I ITUTI 
THE CURTIS Aas! izes: Curtis. Foundation, 
INSTITUTE bart ent. Conservatory” De- 
OF MUSIC john Groile, Director. bide 
8, E. Cor. 18th and Locust Streets. Philadelphia. Pa. 























American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
Second Season of Six Weeks’ 
SUMMER TEACHERS’ COURSE 
in Stage Craft, Play Directing and 
Advanced Expressional Technique 

Begins July 14 
Nest regular Term starts October 27 
Also Dramatic Extension Courses in 
Co-operation with Columbia University. 
Catalogue and Information, all courses. 
Room 262-T, Carnegie Hall, New York, 














THE SCHUSTER-MARTIN SCHOOL 
Dramatic Art Stagecraft 
Classic Dancing 
Summer Session. Dormitory. Our own Theatre. 
Helen Schuster-Martin, Director. 
The Little Playhouse, Kemper Lane 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 























Perry-Mansfield Camp 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
Normal and Professional Courses. 
Classic Dancing, Costuiming, Design, 
Setting, Modeling, Dramatics. 

Recreation Camp 
Horseback riding, Swimming, Tennis. 
Booklet upon request. 
1140 Grant St., Denver, Colo. 


Outdoor 
Stage 

















ROSETTA O’NEILL 


DANCING 
Cassie—National —Folk—Rhythmic—Ball Room 
“To Miss O'Neill I owe my eyeceee, i. 
asi 


Vernon Ci 
146 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 


ADELAIDE & HUGHES 


Studio of Dance 
crt for all Classic Dancing. Stage Dances 
a performances staged. Children's 
ages, oe September 


rt Sy case sical ci ner 
i Were O Weee Sith Pa ire classes. Catal of. 7635 








(incinnati Conservatory Music 


INCORPORATED 


Founded 1867—Campus and Dormitories. _ Noted 


Faculty. Send for brochure to BERTHA BAUR, 
| Director. 2617-2697 Highland Ave. at Oak St., 
| Cincinnati, Ohio. 





DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 


| Three Separate Schools for Boys and Girls | 
lof all 


ages requiring special instruction 
Male Faculty in School for Older Boys 
Health, Home Life, Recreation and Athletics | 
Academic, Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Courses 
For Catalog and appointments address: 
Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box F. Berwyn, Pa. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
can be successfully developed by individual training 
BOYS GIRLS’~ LITTLE FOLKS 
Three separate —~ 230 acras. Booklet. 
Miss Woods’ School, Box 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mollie Woods "an Principal 


SOUND Pawns, ones 
FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN 


ividual Instruction 
70 mi St. Port Chester, aad York 


Tel. Port Chester 1556M 











FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL FOR 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 


Katonah, N. Y.—42 Miles from N. Y. 
Summer Schoo! and Camp On the School Grounds. 
n Beautiful Westchester Hills. 
Meucll ph S. Fried, Principal. 


1880 Seguin School 1924 


For Backward and Mentally Deficient Children 
Limited to 25 pupils, girls, young women and boys 
under 12. No epileptics nor insane. ‘len teachers, 
tive governesses. Large grounds adjoining 50-acre 
park. 





Summer school in 
mountains June to Sept. 
E. M. Seguin, Box 20, Orange, 


Mrs. N. J. 








NORMA GOULD 


Foremost Dance Instructor of California 
Send for Catalog 3 


460 No. Western Ave., Dept. 5, Los Angeles 


THE FREER SCHOOL 


For girls of retarded development. Limited enroll- 

ment — intimate care. 9 miles from Boston. 
iss Cora E. Morse, Principal 

31 Park Circle Arlington Heights, Mass. 














MOORE-GAYNOR SCHOOL 
OF DANCING 
Gertrude Moore, Late 
Denishawn Winter Course, 30 
weeks—$400.00 


National Director 
School of Dance. 
$867 West sth Street Los Angeles, California 





STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
A special}school for backward girls. Individual in- 
struction. Experienced teachers. Happy home life. 
Healthful location. Out-door and water sports. 30 


acre estate. 
ALICE M. myers. Principal 
HAZEL G. CULLING or en >. Ass’t Principal 
HALIFAX, MASS. 








MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF UNITED ARTS 


MUSIC—PAINTING— SCULPTURE 
ae tee Ass 
RAMA—LECTURE 
“To "Open the Door to Beauty” 
Send for Catalogue V 
310 Riverside Drive, New York City 














BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Courses 





Course B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your 
Own House. 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus 
Address P. O. Box 143, Boston (Copley Station), Mass. 





THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
Domestic Architecture and 
Landscape Architecture 

A PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 

Henry Atherton Frost, M. Arch. 
13 Boylston St., Cambridge, Mass. 





N. Y. PROreeeen eS SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


H. Francis wi inter, director’ 
Actual —— Training, Studios, 
Laboratories and Vettes 
Quarterly Classes Send for booklet 
28 East 75th Street, N. Y. C., East of Fifth Ave. 


Workshops 





Traphagen School of Fashion 
Co-operating with the Trade. All phases from 
elementary to full mastery are taught in Short- 
est time patible with thor 
Write for announcement F. 
ETHEL a" "es oe 
80 West goth St. New York 








DESIGNING AND MILLINERY—Dressmaking and 
Pattern Cutting taught for wholesale, retail or 
home use. School open all Summer. Call or write 
for particulars. MeDowell Dressmaking and Millinery 
School Established 1876. No Branches. 

58 West 40th St., N. Y. C. 





KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL OF 
SECRETARIAL AND EXECUTIVE 
Training for Educated Women 

Boston—151 Commonwealth Ave., Residence 
90 Marlboro St., Registrar’s Office 
and School 








New York—247 Park Ave., Day School 
Register Now For 


BALLARD 
SOMGGL sane 2 am 


610 Lex. Ave. at 53rd St. Central Branch Y.W.C.A. 





The Marjorie Webster School 


OF EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
2-year Normal course. 1-year Professional —. 
Fall term opening September = Night 
School. _ Dormitories. Catalog 

1409 F, Massachusetts Ave., N. W.. “Washington, D. c. 





SCHOOL of DESIGN 
and LIBERAL: ARTS 
212 West 59th St., N.¥.C. Phone Circle 1850 
Interior Decoration: Co ime Illustration 
Lectures and d 
Period styles, color fabeles: Facute: furni- 
ture. Four months intensive training courses. 














METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 West 57th Street, New York City 
The Art of Color By Michel Jacobs now on sale, 
Classes in Life—Portrait—Poster—Costume Design 
—Interior Decoration. Morning, afternoon, evening 
and Sunday 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 


142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 
Normal Courses Special Courses 
inter & Summer Sessions 
Weaving, Leather, Jewelry, Woodwork, Basketry, 
Pottery, Block Printing, Stenciling, Rug Work. 


Catalogue. Mrs. Sara K. Smith, Director. 





THE ERSKINE SCHOOL 
Advanced Study for Women 
Who are not in College. 
Rg Houses. 
talog, Addre 
EuP HEMIA ra MeCLINTOCK, A.M. 
129 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 











WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


“Use Your Spare Time 
for Pleasure or Profit’’ 


Meyer Both Company, the largest oom 
mercial art organization in the field, 
offers you a different and practical traine 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent. Study this practical course 
taught by this widely knowninstitution, 
with twenty-two years success—which 
each year produces and sells to advere 
tisers in the United States and | Canada 
over ten th 
Who else could a ve you so <5 an experie 
ence? Commercial art is a business neces 
sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
fession, equally open to.men and women. 
Home study instruction. "Get facts before 

4 enrollin any school. Write fore oar illuse 

k, “YOUR fap RTUNITY"' =< 

for one Cag “the cost of mailing—four cente 


Mayes: Both Company 











Dept. of Art Instruction 
‘Michigan Ave., at 20th St, Dest. 48 CHICAGO, ILLs 
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4-Passenger 
Reo Coupe 
$1875 


at Lansing, plus tax 


Price includes four 
genuine full size balloon 
tiresand steel disc wheels. 


Powered with the 
famous Reo high- 
powered 6-cylinder 
engine. 

Mounted on the dis- 
tinctive Reo double- 
framed chassis, with 
vital power units cradled 
in an inner frame. 


Equipped with the 13- 
plate clutch, amidship- 
mounted transmission, 
dual foot control and 
oversized brakes. 

















The Gold Standard of Values 


Constant refinement and consistent 
development have marked Reo prog- 
ress for twenty years. 


Quality ideals have been furthered by 
institutional stability, unusual self- 
containment and the permanence of 
Reo’s apprentice-developed workers. 


Reo truly represents ‘“The Gold 
Standard of Values’’ because low 
prices are coupled with the greatest 
satisfaction-giving qualities that 
motoring can offer. 





VANITY Fag f 
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MOTOR 
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Lansing, Michigan 
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She Wondered Why the Boys Wouldn’t Dance With Her 
Until A Little Child Told Her 


ILDRED HENDERSON had 

always been a conscientious girl 

and fond of a good time with the 
opposite sex. Even in High School she had 
loved birds and flowers and all sorts of 
things that grew. And when it came time 
for her to wear long dresses, she was secretly 
rather glad and hoped that now Nelson 
Graves or Don Shepard would play nicely 
with her instead of throwing those horrid 
tomato soup cans at her whenever they saw 
her and, sometimes, big cans, like syrup 
comes in, and rocks and monkey-wrenches 
and tire-tools. 

Mildred never could understand what 
it was about her that made men run for the 
pyrene whenever she came into a ballroom. 
Mildred loved to dance and she danced 
well, too, with a pretty little kick at the 
end of each third step which showed off 
her one trim ankle to perfect advantage and 
with just the right amount of feminine 
appeal. One would surely have thought 
that Charley Fagan with his silky moustache 
and his Overland automobile would have 
been attracted by such a nice girl. 


UT somehow Charley seemed to wish 

to avoid Mildred. At first she was not 
sure. But one night he had asked Mildred if 
she would mind getting out of the car for a 
minute to feel the radiator cap, as he 
thought that perhaps the water in the radi- 
ator was boiling—and then, while Mildred 
was standing in front of the car, he had 
started full speed ahead and had run over 
her and never came back—well, Mildred 
could take a hint as well as the next girl, 
even if it did hurt; and so when she had 
recovered consciousness the next morning, 
she had picked herself up and walked 
proudly home alone and had never spoken 
of love or anything else to Charley again, 
except at large formal parties when he was 
wearing his full dress suit and any apparent 
rudeness on his part would have been 
embarrassing to the hostess. 

And then there had been Bob Carter, 
fullback on the famous Harvard “eleven” 
of 1923. Bob was Mildred’s cousin, but 
cousins often marry each other without any 
bad effects which can’t be corrected by 
glasses, and so when Bob came to Indian- 
apolis one Christmas with the Harvard 
Banjo and Mandolin Clubs, Mildred took 
Particular pains to be nice to him. But as 
soon as he had met Mildred, Bob had begun 
to drink; and instead of dancing all evening 
with Mildred (as she had hoped) he had 
gone to sleep in the Locker Room at the 
Country Club, which distressed Mildred 
very much and made her wonder all the 
more what it was about her that made men 


dance with the other girls instead of with her, 

Mildred’s mother had not been that way. 
Men had always seemed to like /er even 
before her marriage to wealthy Mr. Frank 
Henderson, president of the Henderson 
Bolt and Washer Company, and she had 
always been popular with the “bunch’’, as 
they called the leading débutantes and 
beaux of her social set in South Bend. In- 
deed, when she was a girl it was common 
gossip of the town that Nellie Ossip could 
marry when and whom she chose, and it 
had been no great surprise that she had 
captured the heart and hand of cosmo- 
politan Frank Henderson of Indianapolis. 
And you can imagine that it now hurt her 
pride considerably (although she never said 
a word on the subject) to see that her 
daughter Mildred was still unmarried, even 
though Mildred had visited all her college 
classmates in almost every state in the union. 
Men just didn’t seem to take to Mildred 

but she didn’t know why. 

Mildred’s grandmother had not been 
that way, either. Born in a covered wagon 
on the Fourth of July, Chastity Betts (or 
“Chassie’’, as they called her) had gone on 
from there to ever greater triumphs over 
the genus male; and even now at the age 
of ninety-six, “Chassie” had a certain 
amount of sex appeal (except on days when 
her rheumatism was bad); and indeed she 
had been, only recently, indirectly respon- 
sible for the dismissal of two icemen and a 
Gas Inspector who had been caught by Mr. 
Henderson chasing the old lady along the 
rainwater troughs on the upstairs roof. But 
men didn’t seem to take to her grand- 
daughter Mildred—and she didn’t know 
why. 


ND then, one day, Mildred found 
LN out. A little child told her. 

It was the day of the Simpsons’ dinner 
party and all afternoon Mildred had been 
in’ a fever of excitement because Mrs, 
Simpson had told her that she was going 
to seat her next to Murray Smith, the 
popular capitalist and crack polo player 
from Dayton, Ohio. Mildred had never 
met Mr. Smith socially, although she had 
once been hit very hard in the head at 
Miami by a polo ball; and she was very 
anxious for the evening to come. 

Promptly at seven she presented herself 
at the door of her hostess, prettily arrayed 
in her best frock; and while she was waiting 
in the drawingroom for the other guests 
and her hostess to arrive (for Mildred had 
come an hour early in order not to miss 
a minute of conversation with Mr. Smith) 
she kept looking in the mirror and wonder- 
ing if tonight was to be the night. 


“T wonder if tonight will be the night,” 
she said. 

And when Mr. Smith finally did come, 
the conversation began quite auspiciously 
for Mildred. 

“Oh, Mr. Smith,” she said, “Ive heard 
so much about you.” 

“Is that sof” replied Mr. Smith. 

“J just love polo,” said Mildred. 

“Is that sof” replied Mr. Smith. 

“And I hear you’ve just come back from 
Paris,” said Mildred. 

“Ves.” said Mr. Smith. 

“Don’t you just love the Eiffel Tower?’ 
said Mildred, who had been to Paris her- 
self and had seen the Louvre and Notre 
Dame. 


’ 


ND then, just as she was apparently 

getting on so nicely with Mr. Smith, 
it happened. Mildred found out what it 
was that was keeping her back while other 
girls were forging ahead. 

‘Pardon me,” said Mrs. Simpson, the 
hostess, interrupting Mildred’s tcte-a-téte. 
“I want you to meet my little daughter, 
Alice, Mr. Smith.” 

“How do you do, Alice?” said Mr. 
Smith, “How old are you?” 

“Nine,” replied Alice, “I hear that you 
have just been to Paris.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Smith. 

“How was the Picasso show 
Rosenberg’s!”” asked little Alice. 

“Fine!” replied Mr. Smith. “Do you 
like Picasso?” 

“In his latest work—yes,” replied Alice. 
“He seems to have more to say than the 
others—although I am very fond of Braque 
and Leger and Brancusi and Marie Lauren- 
cin. Tell me—how did the Cocteau- 
Stravinski ballet go at the Champs Elysées?” 

“Le Train Bleu?” asked Mr. Smith. 

“Of course,” replied Alice. “Oh, Strav- 
inski—Stravinski—there is a man! He 
and Irving Berlin. Have you read Cocteau’s 
latest poems? And I hear James Joyce 
is working again. What did you think of 
Ulysses? Didn’t you adore those last fifty 
pages? That part where Si 

“Come,” said Mr. Smith, “let us go into 
dinner and discuss all this.” 

And so, before the very eyes of the dis- 
consolate Mildred, little Alice took Mr. 
Smith’s arm and they walked away. — 

Once more the horrible thing had 
happened. Once more she had seen the 
man she loved desert her for another, ap- 
parently no more attractive than she. 

And then kind Mrs. Simpson, more frank 
than the rest, told her. 

“Little Alice gets all her dope,” she 
whispered, “from Vamity Fair.” 
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And Now, Ladies and Gentlemen— 


Wherein it is Suggested that the Art of Introduction is Only in its Infancy 


HILE no one would deny that there 
are other equally grave questions con- 
fronting an alert 
questions, say, as disarmament or child Jabour— 
some of us feel that something should be done 


citizenry—such 


at once to improve the art of introduction as 
it is practised in these United States. There 
ought, as some one—was it Benchley?—has 
sid, to be a Jaw. In Xanadu did Otto Kahn 
astately pleasure dome decree and a nice mess 
it will be unless he hastily endows also a schoo! 
with advance courses in the art of introduction. 

However drear the prospect, we must face 
the fact that there have been, are, and always 
will be extremely public speakers; and the 
mere circumstance that a man is addicted to 
this habit is no reason for moodily withholding 
the legislation and instruction necessary to our 
peace of mind. In a pensive utterance on this 
subject which the good Professor Leacock made 
in these very pages two or three years ago— 
it was in a prose work entitled “Wild Chair- 
men | Have Met’”—he broke down at the 
end and admitted that the wildest chairman 
was better than none. So we stand confronted 
with the Augean task of improving the breed. 


N the larger field of what used to be pri- 
vate life, the prospect of reform is too dis- 
couraging. Any one who again and again has 
been informally presented to Mr. Brdlphpla 
and Mrs. Srphahrh and who, indeed, has rarely 
had the good fortune to mect any one else, 
knows only too well in what a desperate state 
the art of introduction now languishes. It is 
useless for you to take that celebrated course in 
remembering the name of Mr. Addison Sims 
when, as a matter of fact, it is not your memory 
Which is at fault but your hearing. You 
remember distinctly how you ran into ‘Charley 
Webster standing by the cigar counter in that 
hotel across from the union station in Seattle 
and how, in his affable way, he said: “Bill, | 
want you to meet Mr. Srihs—Mr. Ahsn Srihs.”’ 

As the late Beerbohm Tree used to say to 
his company, better articulate than ever. 

Against the disquictudes which follow in 
the train of such verbal deglutition, I have 
reared a system of defence for my own use, 
To Mr. Sims, with considerable resource ful- 
ness, T turn; and, in a manner all sunny with 





By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


engaging frankness, I say, “Sorry, sir, but I did 
not quite catch the name.’ With Mrs. Sims 
(a much neglected lady, by the way) this direct 
method is less successful. It usually elicits the 
desired information but it also seems to put 
She has the sensi- 
tiveness so often observable in the moods of 
women doomed to walk forever in the shadow 
of a famous man. Maybe she will not answer 
to “Hi” or to any loud cry. So, in the interval 
before I can take some one aside and learn 
Mrs. Sims’ name and whether she prefers to 
be known as Miss Twigg, I find she doesn’t 
mind if I call her Duchess. 
she rather likes 

The custom is one that induces a pleasant 
and innocent glow. Only once has it failed 
me. After years of tremendous social popu- 
larity derived almost entirely from the simple 
device of addressing every vaguely apprehended 
woman, not as “You” or “Hey”, but as “Duch- 
ess”, my system broke down completely one 
afternoon last spring. 1 was at a bridge-party 
at which no one had been introduced to any 
one else. So when it became necessary, or at 
least prudent, to discover whether my charming 
but anonymous partner belonged to that group 
of defectives who double a two original bid 
without meaning it, I popped the question 
and, in the process, called her “Duchess”. 


her in something of a pet. 


In fact, I suspect 


NSTEAD of the faint mist of good humour 

which, especially in a democracy, can be 
counted on to rise from this amiable and nicely 
deferential salutation, I noticed with bewilder- 
ment the frosty pucker of annoyance. This 
unprecedented reaction remained a mystery 
until some one—was it Laurette Taylor? Yes, 
as a matter of fact, it was—drifted over to 
our table and leaned nonchalantly on our 
game. 

“Hullo,” she said to my 
“Having any luck, Princess?” 

But, to return—and none too soon—to the 
broad highway of this meditation. It would 
be well, in the first place, to shake the too 
literal faith of the chairman in the officially 
announced topic of the impending discourse. 
Usually he breezes to the front of the plat- 
form with nothing fixed in his mind save the 
lecturer’s name and the title of his lecture as 


afflicted partner. 


printed on the program. The latter he repeats 
with gusto several times, while the poor wretch 
who is to speak wriggles in the discomfort of 
realizing that he is not planning to adhere 
too faithfully to any such topic. 

“And what,” they ask, when they first con- 
fer with you a year in advance, “what will you 
speak about!” 

You try feebly to escape behind the oldest 
joke in the lecture business by murmuring 
that you will speak about an hour. But they 
are hot for alluring details to print in their 
announcements and you select a purposely 
vague title in the hope that you will not live 
that long anyway and that, if you do, the title 
will not prove too cramping when the time 
comes. Mr. Benchley has the right idea. He 
always announces his discourse as Through the 
Alimentary Canal With Gun and Camera and 
then, at the far appointed hour, either says 
anything that pops into his foolish head, or, 
more likely, telephones that he is sick in bed 
with just a touch of leprosy and can’t come. 


UT you really have to choose a title or you 

find, on your arrival, that it has been 
selected for you by local talent. Thus I once 
approached the high school in New Rochelle 
only to find it placarded with huge announce- 
ments that I would address the natives on Hoze 
To Go To The Theatre. Of course my private 
opinion is that one would do better to go as I 
do—on free tickets—-—but such advice lacked the 
fine practicality which is the breath of suburban 
nostrils, That was, all told, a painful experi- 
ence. My lecture was of a Tuesday evening. 
Heywood Broun held the platform on Thurs- 
day of the same week. We were both embit- 
tered a few days later by receiving marked 
copies of a local journal which announced that 
New Rochelle was about to celebrate Better 
Speech Week. 

So the more helpful chairmen are not too 
specific. But the real horror of the lecture 
platform (from the point of view of the 
blushing lecturer) is the presiding officer who 
conceives his function to be purely laudatory. 
He comes to praise Caesar, not to introduce 
him. In the few moments allotted to him, 
he informs the assembled culture and skepti- 
cism of Cleveland or Altoona that they are 








the pleasure of 


int -) tine 
intoxicating 


watching and listening to one of the most 
famous living persons and that, in the course 
of the ensuing hour, this international cele- 


brity will not only crowd their minds with 
unforgettable information but just convulse 
them with his sparkling wit. Wherefore, when 
the unhappy creature finally totters forward 
to begin his remarks, he finds himself looking 
into a sea of upturned faces on which incre- 
gles with a pardonable resentment. 
acheller was once thus introduced 
the 


liminaries by saving: “After all, ladies and 


orator who wound up pre- 


gentlemen, vou did not come here to listen to 


old me. So, without more ado, | will 


sresent the speaker of the evening—a man 
whose name is known in every shire and hamlet 
of this great land of ours. It gives me great 
pleasure to introduce Eben Holden, the author 
of—the 


sent Mr. Eben Holden.” 

And 1, too, have been described as a house- 
hold ; l 
he was—whom I had distinctly overheard in 
the antcroom five minutes before inquiring, 


author of—well, gentlemen, to pre- 


é 


word by a chairman—a recent colonel, 


— 


“Sav, who is this guy anyway: 


/ F course 
Pica. 
quarry of the Ladies’ 
Literary and Pleasure Club 
the doorstep of the responsible committee 
which had ordered the speaker, out of a 
catalogue. Those of us whom an obscure but 
takes out on these 
junkets of discourse can be thus ordered, as 
rural folk and their 


groccries. The committee, after pondering on 


these entics are unconsciously 
The task of introducing the 
Wednesday Evening 
is usually left on 


virulent exhibitionism 


order their raiment 


the greater wisdom of engaging the man who 
wrote such a beautiful poem during the Spanish 
American War or the elegant woman with a 
deep voice who reads Galsworthy aloud on the 
slig 


5 


htest provocation, has finally chosen you, 
has even recklessly signed a contract to pay 
vour exorbitant fee and now begins to wonder 
uneasily if the assembled membership will not 
think the price—or any price—cxcessive. He 
really does not think you are more illustrious 
than Thomas A. Edison and twice as comical 
as Ring Lardner. But he knows the club will 
have to pay the price of a case of gin for his 
folly and actually he has been defending him- 
self, not you. Which makes it none the easier 
for you as you advance shakily to the front 
of the platform and see before you a few 
hundred contributors, all of them already 
more than half persuaded that they might 
better have bought the gin. 

Would that these chairmen could learn to 
appreciate the swect uses of disparagement. 
Just the nicest implication that the speaker of 
the evening was a regrettable mistake, too late 
to correct, would make any little merit of his 
scem like a shining triumph. 


In our school in the art of introduction, 


every pupil should learn by heart the story of 
Jarrie and the actor who wanted to be featured. 


This actor had played an important rdle in 


Peter Pan and, on the eve of one of London’s 
: Bie ore : 

frequent revivals of that enchanting comedy, 
he had broached to the cautious dramatist the 


suggestion that his long success in the part be 
officially featured. 
“And what might featuring mean!” 


“Well,” said the actor, 


expect to Ce starred, but 


“of course, | couldn’t 


I do think my name 


ought to be separated from the others 


program by a big AND.” 


in the 


“AND,” replied Barrie in a puzzled way. 


“Why not BUT?” 


TWO POEMS 


By Heten Cnoart 


I 


Craftsmanship 


IL ANTASTIC craftsmen of a curi- 
ous race 

Made you your body, white and 
firmly-knit; 

Fashioned your spirit of ironic wit, 

That strong emotion never might 
deface 

The ivory mask they gave you for a 
face. 

I think some old enchanter must have 
lit 

The yellow eyes 
of it 

With magic torches, in an ancient 
place. 


that smoulder out 


God never made you: how should He 
have time 

To lavish so much care on any man? 

Your makers dwelt in some exotic 
clime 

And knew grey ages, eer the world 
began. 

They gave you beauty,—'twere too 
much to ask 

That they should put a soul behind 
the mask. 


II 


Drought 


My mind, 
spring, 
Is grown so dry, now, and so drear, 

That not a song has bubbled up 


Since the long drought this year. 


which was a_ welling 


As long as it could purr with song 
That was fantastical and gay, 
There was a man who used to come 
To drink there, every day. 


And shall I give him sand to drink, 

Harsh sand for thirst-all weed-en- 
meshed; 

And must he turn to go his way 

Quite parched and unrefreshed? 


* 


Have patience, man! As sweet a 
spring 

Youll not be finding soon again: 

This drought is not an endless thing 


The clouds are thickening for rain. 


But if you will not wait a while, 
(I am defiant warning you) 

And if you must be going,—well, 
More patient men are thirsty, too! 


VANITY FAR 


My first realization that this matter of intro. 
ductions was grossly mismanaged came whep | 
heard Edwin Markham preside at the fry 
public appearance of G. K. Chesterton in sh}, 
country. That shy and infinitely engaging phi. 
losopher had to sit on a cruelly exposed chi, 
and listen while the author of The Man spit; 
the Hoe poured forth ter minutes of undilute 
gush about his greatness. I had previously hear’ 
a governor of New York—named John A, Dj 
or, something like that—propose a toast : 
Arnold Bennett. Although he did not, Jif 
Mr. Ford, have him confused with Benedic 
Arnold, it was apparent that he was regarding 
Bennett as a sort of English Louisa Alcor 
Indeed it was difficult to down the suspicion 
that His Excellency had never heard of Ber. 
nett before that fateful evening. 

Mr. Markham, however, suffered from yo 
lack of His own acute 
shortage was merely in taste and_ reticence, 
One could imagine Mr. Chesterton’s feeljyo 
that America had not greatly changed since 
Jefferson Brick greeted Martin Chuzzlescit 
One wondered how he would, before starting 


such information. 





on his desultory whimsies, puncture the pre- 
posterous balloon that was being blown yp 
between himself and his audience. 


INALLY Mr. Markham was silent. After 

a moment’s pause, Mr. Chesterton pro- 
pelled his own vast and amiable bulk toward 
the front of the stage, somewhat in the manner 
of areleased dirigible. He gazed wistfully around 
him for another minute and then broke the 
accumulated silence with his voice—that weak 
and incongruous falsetto, as unexpected a 
Roosevelt’s. It was a mouse issuing from a 
mountain. “After the whirlwind,” he mur 
mured, “the still, small voice.” 

The memory of that evening has clung to 
me in later years and bidden me avoid hysteria 
on those occasions when, in my turn, I have 
been called upon to present a speaker, Fortu- 
nately, I have had such easy subjects as Rebecca 
West and Edna Ferber; but I was careful not 
to suggest that even they combined the literary 
skill of Jane Austen with the vocal equipment 
of Julia Marlowe and the comedy talent of 
Fannie Brice. After all, sharing the platform 
with either of them is not difficult. It re- 
minded me not unpleasantly of the acute 
obscurity I experienced when my train, on 
arriving in Philadelphia, was met by cheering 
crowds, leaping reporters and semaphoric photo- 
graphers. Among the other passengers were 
a Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks. 

Then, and on all such occasions, one can 
sink back into the comfortable irresponsibility 
that was the portion of the ingenue in Ros 
Coghlan’s company long ago. It was part of 
her duty to descend the grand staircase at the 
beginning of the second act, with the stellar 
actress draped carelessly on her arm and 
shoulder. 
poised for this descent and just as the curtain 
was beginning to rise, the little ingenue had 


One evening, just as they were 


a fit of the vapours and murmured in white- 
faced alarm: 

“Oh, my God, my petticoat is coming off!” 
(It ¢s an old story, isn’t it! ) 

And the great lady, neither swerving ™ 
her majestical stride nor fluttering in het 
talented bosom, replied, through clenched 
teeth: 

“Never mind, dearie, no one will be looking 
at you.” 
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THE GROOM MUST BE A KNIGHT OF THE BATH 


Newport is an ideal place for a restful little honeymoon. The air, the sea, the 
golf, the enchanting vistas; all conspire to make the summer capital a delight- 
ful honeymoon center for our best and most susceptible families. Here, for in- 
stance, we observe Gladys and Bertie, heirs, between them, to a little over 
thirty millions. The hour is noon. On the previous evening they attended 
two large dances and a midnight party at the Clambake Club—with Nubian 
musicians, Hawaiian hula hulas, Scotch grouse, and barrels and barrels of 
American Scotch; after which an informal beach breakfast of thirty or so, 
at 6 A. M. Oh, the soul-restoring quiet and peace of it all! 
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THEN A LITTLE LUNCHEON, al Fresco 


ent of The simplest sort of luncheon is always best 
— ona Newport honeymoon. Take, for instance, 
trom the case of Bertie and Gladys! After a rather 
It re- | dry cocktail or two, they are absolutely 
limiting themselves to Astrakhan caviare, 


f 

acnte ' 
-— | oeufs, beurre noir, an emincé of chicken, a 
in, on | paté de foie gras (made of Strassbourg goose 
eering liver) a little asparagus, sauce Hollandaise, 

= | and just a few strawberries with brown sugar 

photo- } and clotted cream; then coffee and just a 
were | soupgon of yellow chartreuse 
aS eed Sketches, along 
ibility the Primrose Path, 
1 Rose By JOSEPH B. PLATT 
art of 
at the TWO LITTLE BIRDS IN A NEWPORT 
stellar LOVE NEST 
: al On every Newport honeymoon the love-birds 

oe should be sure to gather, before dinner, in 
were the rose arbour just off the formal French 
~urtain garden. A glance at the sea, an apéritif, a 
ae not too fervid embrace and then, on to Mrs. 
ie had Vandermere’s for a dinner of forty covers, 
white- on gold plates, with half a dozen wines and 


more than a dozen courses. After which a 
. ball, then a roadhouse cabaret and a moon- 
y off: light bathing party. Yes, indeed, Newport 
is an ideal place for a restful little honeymoon 


nl 
mee A Little Summer Honeymoon at Newport 
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Rules for Fashionable Lovers in the Summer Capital—M orning, Noon, and Night 
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George Gershwin’s ‘Rhapsody in Blue” 


Thus Far the Most Successtul Attempt to «(Make an Honest Woman Out of Jazz” 


WITTY reviewer, writing of Paul 
Whiteman’s of Jazz 
music, at Carnegie Hall, spoke of it as 
“Mr. Whiteman’s attempt to make a good 
woman out of Jazz.” Apparently Mr. White- 
man, impatient with the controversy raging in 


recent concert 


the public prints about the faults and merits of 
his very lucrative Muse, and, perhaps, a little 
bored with the superior approbation of a few 
Aesthetes and Learned Persons, decided to 
settle the thing emphatically by one bold and 
spectacular stroke. He would bring his Palais 
Royal orchestra with all its soothing and rau- 
cous accessories to Carnegie Hall, and there, 
amid the astonished thousand 
classics, let it blow and strum for itself a place 


echoes of a 


in the sun. 

A strange audience gathered for the cere- 
mony and experienced strange reactions. There 
were people from what is referred to by public 
speakers as “every walk of life”. In this 
conglomerate mass, two elements were domi- 
nant: the adherents of Mr. Whiteman in his 
unabashed Palais Royal phase, and the respect- 
able artists and followers of the consecrated 
Muse at whose portals Mr. Whiteman was so 
loudly knocking. 


HE former were, of course, superior in 

numbers; exhibiting, too, in their bearing, 
a certain insolence, a boisterous bravado, inti- 
mating, almost, an carry the 
assault, if not by merit, then by force. The 
latter were divided in their reactions, They 
listened with an exaggerated attention, anxious 
to penctrate to a deeper significance in the 
music, to sense a prognostication for the future. 
They sat amused, delighted, with the strange 
antics of the clarinets and saxophones and the 
sudden dislocation of accustomed rhythms; or, 
completely outraged by the cacophonous pro- 
ceedings, they waited impatiently for the in- 
termission to voice their feelings about the 


intention to 


sacrilege. 

It must be reported that the Palais Royalists, 
as the phrase goes, “had it”; that the applause 
was long and deafening and the encores 
numerous; and that the sympathizers of the 
Royalists. departed, triumphant, certain that 
the canonization of Jazz had been achieved. 

The writer of this article, who had a year 
ago traced the history of Jazz for Vanity Fair, 
attended the Whiteman concert with a keen 
anticipation of comparing the latest tantalizing 
inventions with the now familiar fading jazz 
tunes of a year ago. In this age of rapid 
development even music must dance to the 
quick-step of the times. A year is a long period 
and should record extraordinary things. In- 
deed so rapid has been the development of 
Jazz that, although in age it is but an infant 
and ought still to bawl and shriek to the slide 
trombones and sirens of A/exander’s Ragtime 
Band, it has, in so short a time, attained to 
what refinement, to what sophistication, even! 
How insinuating and subdued it is! How it 
“roars you” now “as gentle as a sucking dove”! 
It is still full orchestra, but cow sordino, “with 
the lid on”, to use the vernacular. The dry, 


By SAMUEL CHOTZINOFF 


discreet, incisive banjo has superseded the 
traps, the numerous percussions,—the “um- 
tum-tum” of the violins and violas, 
and now sustains, singly, the intricately irre- 





Sec ond 


sponsible structure which is present day Jazz. 
To his astonishment the writer found no 
real advance in the course of the past year. 
Jazz was musically patterned on its very noisy 
beginnings; old melodies were shown under- 
going the process of electrical rejuvenation by 





GEORGE GERSHWIN 
George Gershwin, pianist extraordinary of 


the Paul Whiteman Jazz Orchestra, who 

has written many popular song “hits”, and 

whose composition Rhapsody in Blue, based 

on a broad symphonic theme plus an ironic 

fragment of Jazz, rises into the realm of 
authentic music 


changes in time and clever manipulations of 
rhythm; the Volga Boat Song was metamor- 
phosed into Russian Rose. The numbers 
followed fast on one another, but noth- 
ing really new, nothing startlingly original 
emerged. It seemed that the popular American 
musical idiom, developed so suddenly, so 
amazingly, had already reached its limits. In- 
deed, it seemed merely a mode of expression 
rather than an expression of anything;—a new 
and jaunty vehicle which could carry any tune 
from Beethoven to Stravinsky,—a trick mirror 
which reflected objects fascinatingly distorted. 

But towards the end of the program some- 
thing did emerge, something magnificent 
enough to make musical history. 

I had noticed at the bottom of the program 
A Rhapsody in Blue for piano and orchestra, 
with the composer, George Gershwin, at the 
piano, and I had anticipated a melody of Jazz 
tunes of the “Blues” sort—that minor mode 
of Jazz, its darker side. Thrown together to 
exploit the jazzy virtuosity of Mr. Gershwin, 
it would probably be amusing entertainment. 
Mr. Gershwin had contributed much to the 
development of Jazz, he had written many 


fascinating tunes exhibiting an unusual vitaliyy 
Moreover, he is, as | have intimated, an én 
cellent pianist. Fatigued and bored with the 
sameness of Mr. Whiteman’s experiment, oj; 
remained, hopefully, for Mr. Gershwiy’ 
“Blues”. It would be refreshing. 

A word about George Gershwin. He 
a tall youth of twenty-five years of age 
with black hair and a long, sensitive face, He 
had started out as a boy to study the pian: 
seriously; but the early discovery of a creatiy, 
gift that might be commercially exploite 
decided him to devote his time entirely t) 
composition. He wrote in rapid  succesioy 
entire scores for musical shows and reviews 
as well as a great many single “hits”, He be. 
came popular; yet his music possessed char. 
acteristics intriguing to the cultured musician: 
—characteristics of form, melody and rhythm, 
noticeably individual. Everything he wrot 
had the elements both of grace and strength, 
His harmonies, though very modern, wer 
securely rooted in the tonic dominant chords, 
His melodic line was long and flexible. Even 
the sentimental quality, which may have been 
his direct bid for popularity, had an air of 
health and youthful exuberance altogether 
engaging. There was the song, J Wa; §; 
Young, You Were So Beautiful, a little sx. 
charine, it is true, but safely carried over by an 
unmistakable sincerity; the magnificently virile 
Sewanee and Stairway to Paradise; the captivat- 
ing, Do It Again, a finer song in its genre than 
anything France had produced; and, mor 
recently, Virginia, from the musical play, 
Sweet Little Devil, with its long, perfectly- 
proportioned melody. 


R. GERSHWIN’S contribution to the 
popular music of America has been 
manifold. While Mr. Berlin was the first to 
introduce the rhythmic variety that is now 9 
common, he lacked a fine melodic gift. He 
was, it is true, skilful in making the most of 
the tunes he invented, but the tunes themselves 
were seldom above the commonplace. Say I! 
With Music is a melody of the regular type, 
easy and suitable for popular absorption; yet 
Pack Up Your Sins and Go to the Devil in 
Hades, built entirely on a rhythmic fragment, 
possessing no melody in the regular sense, i 
Mr. Berlin at his best. Mr. Gershwin, with an 
excellent rhythmic sense is, above all, that 
rarest of phenomena, a true melodist. To 
invent any sort of melody is difficult enough, 
but a really fine melody cannot be invented; 
—it comes. It comes often to Mr. Gershwin. 
Furthermore, the harmonic structure of his 
melodies is forthright and solid. But though 
Mr. Gershwin is thoroughly conversant with 
the harmonic secrets of Stravinsky and the 
latest French “Six”, how thoroughly com 
versant was not known until the advent of the 
Rhapsody in Blue. 
Now since the vitality of Jazz has forced 
a grudging acknowledgment from musician 
and lovers of “legitimate” music, there has 
been endless speculation about the future 0! 
(Continued on page 82) 
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r his This is the most recent portrait of Alma Gluck, in private life the wife of Efrem 
of his Zimbalist, the violinist and composer, to whom she was married a month before 
hough the outbreak of the World War. The portrait was made in New York, in June 
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con Alma Gluck—A Favourite Alike in Opera and Concert 


of the 


‘orced RS. ZIMBALIST is one of the most popular and well liked figures studied. She is a great student and linguist and an adroit lecturer 
or in the world of American music. The fact that she was born in and speaker. In every country of the world, wherever there is a house 
scians Bucharest, Roumania, has not a whit militated against her success in with a Victor machine in it, Alma Gluck is certain, at some time, to 
e has America, to which country she was brought when only three years of have been a popular after dinner guest. Of one of her records alone, 
Sait age. It was in 1909 that she made her début at the Metropolitan Opera a sufficient number of copies have been sold to build and decorate for 
ire House, in “The Sorrows of Werther”. During her first season alone, her a house in New York and an island country house just across from 
she sang eleven different rdles, only two of which she had previously New London, on Long Island Sound. The photograph is by Steichen 
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Fred Stone: Actor, Acrobat, Dancer, Singer and Preacher 


For Twenty-two Years One of the World’s Popular Comedians 


OR twenty-two years now, Fred Stone 

has held undisputed sway in a peculiar 

form of musical entertainment based 
largely upon ideas of his own evolution. This 
amusement form first came into use in “De 
Wizard of Oz” in which Stone first appeared as 
a star, and he has continued its basic principles 
through all of his subsequent pro- 
ductions. His first design was to 
lend variety to the dancing of him- 
self and his partner, David Mont- 
gomery, by incorporating into them 
athletic feats not in themselves par- 
ticularly of a theatrical nature, but 
capable of adaptation to the require- 
ments of the stage, generally as bur- 
lesques. 

Soon this idea grew to include 
other athletic diversions, separately 
presented, and the twin conceptions 
of the stunt-dance and the pure stunt 
have remained the foundations of all 
of Stone’s entertainments. The main 
reason why he remains, after almost a 
quarter of a century, the sole exponent 
of this school of musical-comedy- 
musical-extravaganza is that his per- 
formances require a degree of skill 
and versatility possessed only by ex- 
ceptional athletes—and by no other 
actor of our time. 

The lasting popularity of the Fred 
Stone shows is a matter of universal 
knowledge. Most American theatre- 
goers know that he is the only Amer- 
ican star who has not met a reverse at 
some time or other during his star- 
dom. But because his time as a star 


has stretched itself into its third de- Bided 


By ELBERT SEVERANCE 


variety company,a minstrel,a bicycle race rider, 
a song-and-dance man in American vaudeville, 
a comedian in musical comedy and the English 
equivalent of a headliner in the London music 
halls. The contracts for “The Wizard of Oz” 
were actually signed while Montgomery and 
Stone were playing a varicty engagement in 





London. Another common misbelief is that 
Mr. Stone acquired his wild west accomplish- 
ments before his musical comedy debut. In 
the main they were picked up as a sort of hobby 
after he had appeared at Charles Dillingham’s 
new Globe Theatre in “The Old Town”. 
Mr. Stone’s first inspiration to be a performer 
—a term at that time applied to all 
entertainers—was gained from watch- 
ing an itinerant tight rope walker 
who gave an exhibition in the streets 
of his home town, Wellington, Kan- 
sas. With his brother, Edward Stone, 
he rigged up a rope at home upon 
which he mastered all the tricks of the 
professional tight rope walker. When 
a circus visited Wellington in the 
summer of 1883, its chief outside at- 
traction was a tight rope walker who 
performed on a rope which ran from 
the ground to the central pole over 
the top of the tent. The rope and the 
performer’s balance pole were far 
superior to the boy’s equipment and, 
with true professional ambition, Fred 
determined to try his tricks on the 
circus paraphernalia. After the per- 
formance had begun, he appeared, in 
his home-made tights, and with the 
circus man’s balance pole, after which 
he calmly walked up the rope. The 
walk was seen by the circus owner, 
who, fearing for the boy’s safety, 
shouted to him to drop the pole and 
take the comparatively safe roll"down 
the tent top to the ground. The 
circus band, playing in the tent al- 
most under the boy’s feet, made it im- 
possible for him to hear the command, 


STEICHEN 


cade, most theatregoers of the present 
day have forgotten the great extent 
to which his success has been due to 


but he took the accompanying gestures 


Fred Stone, probably the best loved of American players. P = 
. . : for signs of approval, so that he 


An actor whose extraordinarily eventful youth is recounted 
in this article. From a photograph made in June of this year 





his strenuous experiences during the 
nineteen years he had spent as an 
entertainer before “The Wizard of Oz”. 

Indeed, the general conception is that the 
team of Montgomery & Stone sprang into that 
famous production from obscurity. As a mat- 
ter of fact Montgomery & Stone had long been 
favourably known in the American varieties of 
the time. The team had appeared in one New 
York musical comedy and had been a tremen- 
dous success in the London varieties. But it is 
chiefly because of its influence upon his later 
work that the story of Stone’s youth is of 
interest and importance, 

He became a star with the production of 
“The Wizard of Oz” on June 16, 1902 at the 
Grand Opera House, Chicago, but his first 
engagement as a professional entertainer began 
in the summer of 1883 when he joined the 
Walter Kirby circus in Wellington, Kansas, 
upon the strength of an impromptu exhibition 
a a tight-rope performer. He was then ten 
years old, and when he became a theatrical star 
at the age of twenty-nine he had been a circus 
performer, a medicine show entertainer, a 
dramatic actor, a mining camp music-hall enter- 
taner, a football player, a member of a resident 





Fred Stone at the age of three. Re- 
production of an old tintype taken 
at- Dodge City, Kansas, in 1876 


walked down the rope as well, doing 
all his tricks on the way. The per- 
formance was seen by the boy’s father, 
who had approved of his ambitions, and that 
night Fred Stone and his brother left Welling- 
ton with the show. 


HE circus was a small affair, travelling by 

wagon. Within a few weeks, it stranded 
in Missouri. The boys made their way home 
with difficulty and joined another show which 
stranded in Nebraska. This time they rode 
home in state on two trick ponies which they 
had attached in lieu of salaries. With these 
circus organizations they did a tight rope act, 
an acrobatic turn, and a black-face song-and- 
dance in the “concert” as well as playing the 
drums in the circus band. Fred Stone also took 
part in the leaping, the now-extinct circus fea- 
ture in which the performers, after short dashes 
down an inclined runaway, vaulted or somer- 
saulted over horses, elephants and camels. 

The next year they were with the D. J. 
Sutton circus, which, with the coming of cold 
weather transformed itself into an Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin troupe which featured two Uncle 
Toms, two Little Evas and two Topsys. The: 

(Continued on page 90) 
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EXTERIOR OF THE THEATRE 


An idea of how the new playhouse of 

the Theatre Guild will look when it 

opens its doors on January 1, 1925. 

The theatre is on the north side of 

Fifty-second Street between Broadway 
and Eighth Avenue 


HAT has been, perhaps, the most 

interesting experiment in the 
American theatre since the formation 
of Charles Frohman’s incomparable star 
group, has been the launching, progress, 
and triumphant success of the Theatre 
Guild. The early history of the Guild 
is too well known to need re-telling 
here. A list of their successful plays, of 
their inventions and innovations in 
lighting and scenery, of their unique 
experiments in group management, of 
the first-rate discovered and 
drafted into their service, of the play- 
wrights encouraged and, in many cases, 
introduced to the New York public by 
them, would be both long and impres- 


actors 


sive. The interesting point is that the 
Guild has finally collected a little over 
$550,000 from its friends and followers, 
which sum, together with a $350,000 
mortgage, has made possible the building 
of a remarkable $900,000 theatre. In 
this playhouse there will be 914 seats, 
instead of the 540 seats in the Garrick, 
the Guild’s present domicile. The archi- 
tect is Mr. C. Howard Crane, who 





The Fine New Playhouse 
Of the Theatre Guild 


Advance Sketches by Hugh Ferriss 





VANITY FAIR 


ORCHESTRA AND STAGE (Below) 


Shows simplicity that characterizes 
the interior of the Theatre Guild 
playhouse. The theatre is a wide one, 
the frontage on the street being 130 
feet. A noticeable feature is the ab- 
sence of a proscenium arch 


designed the Music Box Theatre. His 
consultant has been Mr. Norman-Bel 
The fagade of the theatre will 
be composed of blue stucco, such as is 
often used in Italian villa architecture. 
Indeed, the entire theatre will show a 
rather strong Italian influence. One in- 
teresting feature of the theatre is that 
there will be a spacious and beautifully 
arranged lounge, club rooms, smoking 
rooms, and foyer on the street floor. The 
theatre, itself, will be on the second 
floor. The stage itself will be perhaps 
the most ingenious, and the most practical 
in New York. An immense amount of 
thought has been given to make it pos- 
sible to set on it scenes of the greatest 
possible variety, in the shortest possible 
time. To this end and, also, to facilitate 
the holding of rehearsals, there will be 
“wagon” stages, so popular in the new 
Furopean theatres, which can be com- 
pletely set and then wheeled into place. 
Altogether, January Ist, 1925, the dav 
announced for the opening of the 
Guild’s new theatre, will be memorable 
in the history of the American theatre. 


Geddes. 
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The Greatest Show on Earth 


An Appreciation of the Circus from One of its Grown-up Admirers 


HERE. is a persuasive quality in modern 

advertising as practised by the American 

masters of it—and America is, I suppose, 
the only country that has mastered this modern 
«jence—which leads us to regard certain ad- 
yertising captions as axiomatically true. The 
one which forms the title of this diversion, 
“The Greatest Show on Earth”, is the truest 
one I know of. 


Now, I admire the show of life, and I know ° 





many of the great show cities—New York, 
London, Paris, Berlin, Hamburg, Vienna, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Rome, and Florence— 
with a fair degree of thoroughness. Moreover, 
in great Open areas, or in places of natural 
splendour like Niagara Falls, or in a creation 
of man like the Coliseum, I feel intensely the 
superb show quality. I have the same sense of 
grandeur when I view the world from the fifty- 
fourth floor of the Woolworth Building. 

One great show that I have recently seen is 
Vesuvius, heaped to the very crater’s edge with 
snow, but with the smoke, although slightly 
congealed by the intense cold, pouring forth 
as usual, This was no common sight, even to 
the Neapolitans and others in the neighbour- 
hood of the mountain. I suppose the Chinese 
wall and Fujiyama, with one of its profiles dis- 
turbed, as well as Popcatapetl, with the teeming 
jungles beneath it, might serve as further illus- 
trations of the sensation that one gets from 
things on a big scale. 

Surely Phineas Taylor Barnum, when he 
invented the slogan that I have quoted, and as- 
sembled the magnificent spectacle with which 
his name is associated and which is now pre- 
sented yearly by the Ringling Brothers in 
Madison Square Garden, must have had imag- 
inative splendours like these in mind. 


ND if there is one experience I long for 

each year, if 1 am not in America when 
circus time comes round, one event which I 
regret missing above all others, it is this 
Greatest Show on Earth in Madison Square 
Garden. 

Just here, let me state that if one has a quick 
and receptive eye for pageantry as one finds it 
in the casual spectacle of every day, one can 
learn to take in the details and masses of the 
circus in Madison Square just as one does those 
of the single ring, the dance hall, the vaude- 
ville show, the prize fight, the dog show, the 
flower show, or of a fire, a yacht race, or a 
swimming tournament. I say this because the 
unaccustomed spectator always makes the same 
criticism of the circus; namely, that it is too 
fatiguing to try to take everything in, so why 
go at all, 

I personally enjoy the stimulus that comes 
from such vastness, variety, and concentration 
of beauty, such exhibitions of human skill and 
animal adaptability; and I suppose I shall seem 
like a paid claqueur, when I say that the circus 
this year is lovelier than ever, better organized 
than ever, and that it is, without question, “The 
Greatest Show on Earth’, 

Let me name over some of the attractions. 
There is Miss May Wirth, the greatest bareback 


By MARSDEN HARTLEY 


rider in the world; Miss Lillian Leitzel, whose 
incredible performance on the rope in rings, 
and whose hundred revolutions in mid-air sus- 


ouw 
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THE TRAINED DOGS 


Not so important a feature of the Ameri- 

can circus as of the same entertainment 

in France. The above is a linoleum block 

drawing by J. Laboureur, a French ar- 
tist of distinction and renown 











THE TRAPEZE ARTISTS 


Another engraving by J. Laboureur. A 

typical circus scene, made, as it happens, 

at the circus in Paris where Degas con- 

ceived so many of his paintings 

pended by one arm never cease to be a miracle 
of skill and endurance; the adorable troupe 
of twenty-four elephants exhibiting pachyderm 
ingenuities, jazzing in unison, first on their 





forefeet, then on their hindfeet on the tops 
of pedestals; the superb assemblage of forty- 
eight horses, creating varied patterns of perfect 
rhythms and all keeping to their groups, accord- 
ing to colour and number; marvelous acrobats, 
performing the traditional athletic figures for 
which they have been trained from childhood, 
and sometimes with generations of acrobatic 
prowess behind them; Alf Loyal’s familiar, but 
always enchanting, dogs, with Chiquita and 
Toque as stars—certainly if dogs can think, 
these are thinking dogs; Madame Bradna and 
her immemorial café au lait Pegasus, of the 
golden wings, the act all studded and em- 
broidered like a fairy tale with white pigeons 
and white dogs (though, to my thinking, she 
has contributed no extra beauty by adding this 
year a group of ballet girls dressed like birds) ; 
last but not least, the scintillating artistry of 
those world-famed aerial trapezists, the Sieg- 
rists and the Nelsons. These are but the high 
lights of the great tapestry of intricately woven 
details that constitute the circus. There are, 
besides, the polar bears; the Bengal tigers, so 
ably and handsomely put through their tricks 
by Mr. Mattheis; the Alaskan seals; the society 
horses; the wild western lassoers; and the par- 
ticularly well chosen comics and clown special- 
ties, probably the best in many years. 


NE comes away satisfied with three of the 
cr hours one can hope to experience, 
and having lost, for a time at least, the sense of 
life’s disillusionments. With the proper train- 
ing of the eyes to register shape and movement 
with intelligence, there will be no time for 
those inward dramas involving the tragedies of 
mankind, It is eyes, I believe, that must do 
the work of the world, eyes that must satisfy 
almost all aesthetic needs. Eyes that truly see 
and, seeing, transmit to the mind those impres- 
sions that make for the sheer charm of exist- 
ence, devoid of interpretation and confused 
commentary; eyes that really possess syntheti- 
cally what they encounter; eyes that make 
emotional history out of casual opportunity; 
what a rarity they are, even among artists! To 
the person who goes to the circus without such 
eyes and remarks in bored fashion, “It’s always 
the same every year”, I should like to say, “Are 
blue skies always the same, are all apples alike, 
and is mankind just one undifferentiated mass 
of human beings?” 

I should like to ask a question. Have you 
ever looked an elephant square in the eye? 
And, if you have, have you found any word 
or phrase at your command that will convey 
the impression of wit, of an intelligence of 
almost satirical import, of insinuating im- 
pertinence, that rolls down on one from that 
ponderous-looking cranium? I am satisfied that 
the elephant knows just what he sees and just 
what he thinks about it, as I am also satisfied 
that the tiger knows every depth of the jungle 
under the light of the moon. I feel sure that 
the same acuteness of measure and proportion is 
given to the acrobatic genius, else there would 
be no way of traversing so exactly the evasive 

(Continued on page 88 ) 
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A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


Lillian Gish—A Pensive Romola 


Miss Gish has jus tw ' “yO: ae 
s just returned from Italy where she has been filming George Eliot’s “Romola” under 


the able direction of Henry King. 


The film will be released during the month of September 
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On Laughing at Your Own Jokes 


A Defence 


LATELY saw some sentences of com- 
plaint in a criticism of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s “Back to Methuselah”. It seemed 

that Mr. Shaw laughed at his own jokes, “even 
the fecblest of them”, as heartily as other 
members of the audience, and that there were 
even moments when Mr. Shaw alone was laugh- 
ing! The critic appeared to think that it 
would have been more modest and becoming 
in Mr. Shaw if he had kept a straight, if not 
a mueful, face while his jokes were being 
cracked, and he as good as said that Mr, Shaw’s 
enjoyment of his own wit, even when no one 
else was enjoying it, denoted that his sense of 
humour was not so robust as his vanity. 

Now, this is nonsense. I am aware that the 
school of what I may call professional humili- 
tarians believes that great men are either igno- 
rant of their greatness or reluctant to admit 
that they have any; but great men have never 
belonged to that school, and therefore its 
conclusions cannot be said to be founded on 
fact. It is these people who are horrified at the 
sight of a man thoroughly enjoying his own 
jokes, and they expect him, when his work is 
praised, to wave a deprecatory hand at them 
and murmur that the work is nothing at all. 

If they were to come into the presence of 
Shakespeare and say, “Sir, that play of yours, 
Hamlet, is rather good, you know—really, it’s 
rather good!” they would expect him to droop 
modestly before them, and mutter, “Oh, not 
at all!” or “Your praise is excessive!” or “My 
dear fellow, Marlowe and Jonson wrote far 
better plays than mine!” The mere thought 
that he would probably reply, “Hamlet is the 
greatest play that ever came out of the mind 
of man, and I am the greatest dramatic poet 
the world has ever known!” would cause them 
to crumple up with horror because of its 
shocking bad taste and ungentlemanly im- 
modesty, and might make them doubt whether 
Shakespeare, after all, was such a genius as 
everybody says he was. How they manage to 
explain away his claim to immortality, put 
forth at a time when there could have been 
few persons willing to acknowledge it, is a thing 
that beats me; but it is clear that while other 
people may have doubted his genius, he never 

Id, 


EN of genius, in fact, have always been 

certain of their genius, and have seldom 
been reluctant to advertise it. The problem, 
indeed, is not how to induce men of genius 
to acknowledge their genius, but how to prevent 
men without genius from claiming it. In a 
long and extensive acquaintance with authors 
and other artists, I have never met one, male 
or female, who was not convinced that his or 
her work was good or, at all events, much 
better than its critics would concede. Leonardo 
da Vinci was a vain man, and had fine cause for 
his Vanity ; and I do not suppose that Benvenuto 
Cellini ever doubted for a single moment in 
his fairly long life that he was the greatest 
goldsmith and sculptor of his age. He flour- 
ished his sword with some ferocity when any 
one disputed his right to the title, and was 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


inclined to claim greatness for himself in 
other ways, in soldiering, for example; and 
although he hated the “damnable music” to 
which his father would have had him dedicate 
his days, yet he clearly believed that if he had 
devoted? himself as resolutely to the flute as 





SASHA 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


This genial satirist, who is said to 
relish his own wit even when it misses 
fire with the public, is warmly de- 
fended by Mr. Ervine who finds being 
“umble’” no part of true greatness 


he did to the chisel, he would have been as 
great with the one as he was with the other. 
When Federigo Ginori wanted a medal 
made, and invited Michael Angelo and Cellini 
to make designs for it, the latter, although he 
adored Michael Angelo, did not doubt that his 
design was superior to that of his master. He 
thought so little of Angelo’s design that he 
did not make any comment on it at all, but said 
of his own wax model that “the whole thing 
was indescribably beautiful” and he leaves 
his readers to infer that Ginori would have 
been a very silly fellow if he had preferred 
Michael Angelo’s design to his. He always 
claimed that his completed work would be 
better than his design. When the Pope said to 
him on one occasion, “Benvenuto, my friend, 
wax is easy to work in. The point is to do it 
in gold’’, he replied, “Most holy father, if I 
do not do it ten times better than my model 
here, it is agreed that you do not pay me.” 
He was fond of money, so he could hardly 
have had any doubts about his ability to im- 
prove on his model or he would not so rashly 
have made that offer at a time when a man 
was very likely to be taken at his word—espe- 
cially if he did not really wish to be taken at 
it. Cellini’s arrogance—the entirely justifi- 
able arrogance of a great man—caused him to 
speak with some sauciness to emperors and popes 
and kings when they attempted to talk to him 
about his work, and he does not conceal his 


of Authors Who View Their Own Works with Peculiar Kindness 


contempt for their amateur judgments. What 
he would have said to the ex-Kaiser about his 
pieces of sculpture, had they been contem- 
poraries, heaven alone knows, but I imagine 
that Cellini would have spent most of his time 
in a fortress. In his own territory of art, he 
insisted that he was an absolute monarch, and 
he would not permit a mere political emperor 
to dispute his authority. 

But what a fatuous thing it is to imagine 
that the maker of a statue or the author of a 
poem or a play does not get greater pleasure 
(and also, of course, greater grief) from it 
than those who merely look at it or listen to it! 
If the thing has beauty, then that beauty 
must be more apparent to the man who imag- 
ined and made it than it is to the man who 
merely beholds it. If the thing is a failure, 
its defects will probably be more apparent to 
the beholder than to the creator, but when the 
defects are apparent to the creator, then he 
will behold them in a more terrible light than 
is possible to any other person. Will not, then, 
the man who wrote the witty lines in the play, 
in the belief that they were witty, catch the 
laughter in them long before anyone else does? 


ND if no one else laughs at his wit, ought 
he not to do so, since he is more aware of 
it than anyone else is? It is, indeed, a very poor 
joke that will not make even its author laugh at 
it, and we should be entitled to complain of a 
man’s comedy if we found it leaving him, as 
well as us, with a lugubrious face. “Why,” we 
would say, “the fellow cannot make himself 
laugh”, and immediately we would demand 
the return of our money. The author may 
imagine that there is more fun and worth in 
what he writes than there really is, but that is 
a fault to be found in all of us, whatever our 
occupation may be, and for my part I would 
not have it otherwise. I should feel cheated 
out of my money if an author were to say that 
his play was less amusing than I imagined it 
to be, unless, of course, he said it was a tragedy 
and was resentful at its being treated as a farce. 
Once I knew a dramatist in Ireland whose trag- 
edy (for so he described it) caused an audi- 
ence to rock with laughter. When he had 
recovered from his stupour, he had the good 
sense to pretend to be pleased with the recep- 
tion given to his play, and he professed his 
intention of spending the rest of his life in 
writing farces until I told him that they might 
be regarded as tragedies. He then decided to 
trust to luck. If the audiences laughed at his 
plays, then they were farces, but if the audi- 
ences wept bitterly over them, then they were 
tragedies! Really, it did not matter what he 
called them, for they were all comic; but | 
cannot believe that his method of describing 
the character of a play was a sound one; and | 
prefer my authors to be arrogant about their 
work. If the whole world thinks their plays 
are rotten, they at least must believe them to be 
magnificent. 
Mr. Shaw, then, in my judgment was not 
only perfectly justified in laughing at his own 
(Continued on page 78) 





COURTSHIP A LA FISH 


Miss Fish cannot help being both social 
and satiric. Proud Percy draws adorable 
Dora toward him. He is all ardour, she 
all innocence, yet he cannot resist dis- 
playing the necklace intended for his 
affianced; nor can she withhold her eyes 
from its glitter. Could either love the 
other quite so truly without it? We feel 

sure Miss Fish does not think so 
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Love According to the Artists of Vanity Fair 


This is How Each Tends Unconsciously to Express His or Her 


Own Ideal; But They’re All From the Pen of One Man, M. Bolin 
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L’AMOUR MACABRE (MASEREEL) 


In the four little woodcuts above, M. Bolin shows us how la 
grande passion, would be treated by Frans Masereel, the Belgian 
artist. At first, flirtations; then impassioned ecstasy; and final 
fatality. There is always a maladive quality in the work of this 
clever craftsman. M. Bolin is right; his confrére does not believe 
in the happy ending. Incidentally, these are among the most in- 

teresting Belgian blocks we have ever seen 




















SCARAMOUCHE (PLATT) 


Love, according to our own Joseph Platt, is 
too serious a matter to be treated any way 
but gaily. Thus only may we escape being 
singed. If it turns out well, the gaiety con- 
tinues; if not, well, we were only fooling 
anyway, and no harm is done. There is a 
courageous spirit of sportsmanship under- 
lying this charming Plattitude 


FETE CHAMPETRE (MARTIN) 
Raoul and Renée are obviously and delight: 
fully French. Only lovers backed by the 
tradition of Marie Antoinette and Louis XVI 
playing at Phyllis and Corydon, could pos: 
sibly transport themselves from the sophis- 
tication of the Champs Elysées to the more 
truly Elysian fields of idyllic love. But M. 
Martin always shows it iike this; and he, 

we are convinced, ought to know 
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ELEGANCE A LA BENITO 


There is something very modern and 

2 distinguished about the figurants in 

” M. Benito’s affairs. The elongation 

: is the last word in chic, a quality 

' i i shared by the fan and the sympathetic 

= - and supine hound. The lady’s arm 

enforces long-distance love; but we 

are sure M. Benito would not go to 
such lengths as that 
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LOVE IN LONDON (BELCHER) NAIVETE (KENT) 


Wouldn’t you swear George Belcher had Even sophisticated Villagers become elemental 
done this? Can’t you almost hear the and childlike in the hands of Rockwell Kent or 
dialogue: ‘“‘Wot say, Liz? is it a go?” his favourite understudy, Hogarth Jr. They 
‘““Arf a minute, Mr. Gudgins; the larst meet life simply and take love with both hands, 
time I lent a gentleman five bob to pay one of his and one of hers. According to M. 
for the license, ’e spent the lot on beer Bolin, Mr. Kent dreads no anatomical problems. 
and never ’ad the grace to give me a pint” He rises superior to them at all times 


THE BOLIN 
WAY 


“Love me little, 
love me long!” is 
the way the old 
song runs. And 
the cool distances 
observed in the 
courtship going 
on on the divan 
to the left should 
insure a gradual- 
ly increasing cres- 
cendo, instead of 
the sharp diminu- 
endo usual when 
affairs of this sort 
have reached a 
certain point 
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A More Hopeful Outlook in Europe 


How a Series of Illogical Events Has Created Better Understandings 


T seems as if the clouded political and 

economic horizon in Europe might be 

clearing a little; as if the long train of 
disasters which followed in the wake of the 
iniquities of the treaty of Versailles, and the 
repudiation by the United States Senate of our 
responsibility in post-war settlements might be 
drawing, at last, to an end. The lack of 
sagacity, the lack of magnanimity, in the all 
too delicate problems of reconstruction had 
created a ruined, dangerously- 
smouldering Germany; a France whose fears 
and legitimate demands for security and repara- 
tions were translated into a pernicious Chau- 
vinism, which brought neither security nor 
reparations; and an England where the un- 
employment due to the collapse of international 
trade, in particular the lack of German markets, 
was creating an ever increasing hostility to 
France which did not stop short in some quar- 
ters of asserting that the next war would find 
England and France resuming their traditional 
role as enemies. 

The next xar! 

This after the infinitely tragic cost of “the 
war to end war!” Nor were there lacking 
prophets of woe, like Maynard Keynes and H. 
G. Wells, who claimed that Europe could not 
afford to drift and muddle along, that an utter 
collapse of European civilization might be 
looked for if wiser counsels did not immedi- 
ately prevail. As proof they pointed to the 
growing starvation and disease in Europe, and 
to the fact that the unsettling of all money 
values was leading in some places to primitive 
conditions of barter. Towards the United 
States, which felt the post-war shocks, to be 
sure, but in a much lesser degree, there was a 
definite resentment; for the average European 
will never be able to understand how President 
Wilson could come to Europe as our official 
and greatest representative, bearing gifts of 
healing counsel, and then be repudiated by a 
disgruntled senate. 


desperate, 


UR understandings, our emotions, were 

too limited to cope with the situation. We 
could but stare with fascinated horror for a 
moment at a fine civilization passing like a 
cloud down the wind, and then turn to the 
smaller interests for which human brains seem, 
after all, to be made. 

But suddenly we find ourselves nearer a solu- 
tion of the disheartening European tangle than 
we had dared to hope; and this, not through a 
clear-eyed and comprchensive international 
plan; but, as is so often the case, through a series 
of fortunate accidents, almost through a rattle 
of paradoxes. It seems as if a Labour Prime 
Minister of Great Britain and a radical govern- 
ment in France might collaborate to put 
through an American solution for this vexed 
and dangerous problem. 

This rattling of paradoxes began in Great 
Britain. When Stanley Baldwin replaced Bonar 
Law as the Conservative Prime Minister, in 
May 1923, he came in with as secure a majority 
as a party chief could ask; and he could look 
forward to five years of power before British 


By RAYMOND GRAM SWING 


law made another general election obligatory. 
That Baldwin should risk his position over any 
minor issue appeared sO fool-hardy as to be out 
of the question. But his security was his 
undoing. For he came to believe that his posi- 
tion was stronger than the strong British tradi- 
tion of Free Trade. With no real need to raise 
the tariff issue at all, Baldwin’s judgment 
wavered, and he decided to try to build a high 
tariff wall around the British Isles. When a 
vote was taken, the Conservatives lost both the 
election and their majority; and responsibility 
passed automatically to the Labourites, with 
Ramsay MacDonald as Prime Minister. 

Since, however, MacDonald owes his ap- 
pointment to this whimsicality of events, he 
can be thrown out whenever the Conserva- 
tives and Liberals choose to co-operate for the 
purpose. He remains in office at the time of 
writing only by a continuation of political 
whimsicality. Nevertheless, this man, who 
stands for only a minority in Great Britain, has 
his chance to help conduct the new experiment 
in uncommon common sense in Europe. 


HE second paradox lies in the fact that the 

French chose to defeat Poincaré—not on 
what he had done ill, but on what he had done 
well. To the outside world, Poincaré appeared 
to be wrong in occupying the Ruhr and wise in 
increasing taxation in order to balance the 
budget. The occupation of the Ruhr had not 
only paralyzed German industry to the extent 
of making all hopes for vast reparations absurd, 
but had maddened the Germans to the point 
of making the Jingo Nationalist party the 
largest in the Reichstag, while such disgraced 
militarists as Von Tirpitz and Ludendorff were 
being hailed as saviours. For this mis- 
taken policy, Poincaré was widely condemned 


- outside of his own country; but he was, on the 


other hand, warmly approved outside of France 
for making headway in achieving financial 
reform. Most important of all, he was aban- 
doning the fiction that the Germans would pay 
everything, and ceasing to borrow untold 
billions which the Allies would sometime have 
to bully the Germans into paving. If, then, the 
outside world had voted at the French polls, it 
would probably have dismissed Poincaré because 
of the Ruhr, but would have commanded his 
successors to continuc his financial reforms. 

Not so the French. 

Poincaré’s party, the Nationalists, flared his 
foreign policy on every banner, but kept pro- 
foundly silent on his taxation and finance. His 
opponents, the Radicals, sidestepped. They 
scarcely mentioned the Ruhr; to a large extent 
they were themselves committed to the Ruhr 
policy. They fought and defeated Poincaré 
on his taxes, his economy measures, his abandon- 
ment of reconstruction in the devastated area, 
which meant the end of borrowing, and on the 
ground that the cost of living had increased as 
a result of his spectacular rescue of the franc in 
February. Thus Poincaré was defeated on the 
best things he had accomplished while the worst 
were laboriously ignored. Nevertheless France 
now has a radical leadership which is well dis- 


posed towards the Labour government in Eng. 
land, and apparently anxious for a settlemen; 
along conciliatory lines with regard to Ger. 
many. 

The American paradox arises, not in the 
mission of General Dawes, but in its succes, 
The invitation to the Dawes Committee t 
make a report on the situation in Europe Was 
the result of skilful engineering; and the 
Reparations Commission was manocuvred into 
the pass of not daring to withhold it. Our ow, 
State Department played an important part jn 
that strategy, along with the British Foreign 
Office. It began with a British appeal for 
American help in Europe. President Harding 
replied that America would like to see ay 
impartial study made of Germany’s capacity to 
pay reparations, and would co-operate jf 
unofficial experts approached the problem ina 
scientific way. It sounded like a small enough 
concession, but it was a move toward American 
co-operation in Europe and as such was » 
precious that the Reparations Commission 
simply could not reject the suggestion. But the 
success of Privdte Citizen Dawes has been x 
outright as though he had had a full official 
standing, and the senate Irreconcilables had sent 
him forth as a plenipotentiary. To Europe, he 
was the representative of America; and they 
invested him with far more authority than he 
cared to claim. 


ENERAL DAWES is no political kins 

man of either the British Labourites or 
the French Radicals. His vital part has been to 
carpenter a platform on which they can meet 
and not lose support with that majority that 
still nurses prejudices on the German question. 
The platform is the Dawes plan. In brief, it 
provides for stabilized German currency, real 
German taxation; a loan for immediate mini- 
mum reparations payments, secured by a mort- 
gage on German industry and the surrender 
of the German railways; and for ultimate 
reparations according to German _ prosperity, 
which is to be scientifically determined. The 
plan is admirable for being almost exclusively 
shrewd common-sense. Beside it has the support 
of the bankers and thus is the only hope, so far, 
for the longed for reparations loan, which 
should do much to relieve the tension in 
Europe, and bring about a revival of business 
But the Dawes plan has acquired a kind of 
sacredness which was never intended and seems 
to have become the one unassailable plan. 
Thus, all unconsciously, the United States has 
paved the way for the great experiment. 

But paradoxes we know are only apparently 
untruthful; and though the recent events seem 
haphazard, they undoubtedly represent a 
underlying trend of desire. Fundamentally 
Great Britain is politically progressive and 
flexible, not conservative. «As MacDonald bee 
haves more like a Liberal than a Socialist 
the British are really getting what they want 
Just so in France. There was a_tradition@! 
liberalism which the war eclipsed but did not 
eradicate. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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A STEICHEN PHOTOGRAPH 


Gordon Craig, in the Shadows of Notre Dame 


ND here you see the man who started all the trouble in the theatre. A 
+4. “ge who, though only fifty years of age, was the first Anglo-Saxon who 
: “e to impose art upon every department of the theatre, particularly upon 
a = upon costuming, upon stage scenery and upon choric grouping. A 
tt who saw that poetry, painting and music were true sisters of the theatre. 

was largely due to his life-long battle in behalf of art that the American 


theatre has become the thing of beauty which it now undoubtedly is. Craig, 
who is the son of the great English actress, Ellen Terry, began life as an actor, 
under the direction of Henry Irving in ’89; commenced study of the art of the 
theatre in ’97; founded a school, and for twenty-five years directed produc- 
tions, wrote books, and delivered lectures, all with the purpose of marrying 
art to drama. He has inspired most of the new art directors in the theatre 
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DICK AND HIS FILMY EYES QUEEN MARY—IN EUROPE Ti 
The romantic melancholy for which Here Sefior Covarrubias has caught, by 
Richard Barthelmess is. famous is to perfection, the expression of min- y 
here accentuated to a sublime gled doubt and pride which has of 
gloom. Whether he will maintain been known to flit over our Mary’s aeaaa 
this mood in his future pictures features, sometimes on the film, in USE 
is a matter on the Gods’ accus- but more often when Douglas vaults dred ye 
tomed knees, but the fate of any a building more than fifteen stories ame 
film may safely be left to an actor high, or stays under water longer a gal 
whose record includes “Broken than a half-hour to have 
Blossoms”, ‘“‘Tol’able David’, and have OF 
“The Enchanted Cottage” 
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TIES Z 3 . inven 
‘ In this drawing, the artist has, Javin 
Although the Thief of Bagdad in amazingly few lines, sim- pia} 
(and his bride) have been plified the entire aspect of Paul 
voyaging all over Europe, from Whiteman. This celebrated jazz 
one royal court to another, their musician, ever aspiring to 
hearts are always open to the broader fields, will embark on 
public at large. This is Mr. a concert tour of the world, in 
Fairbanks, chatting in his own October. Although a recognized 
impressive French, to the small figure in the world of music, 
man in a Hamburg hat who Vanity Fair still feels that it 
stopped to shake his hand in has remained for Covarrubias to 
front of Ciro’s place him definitely within his 
| own distinctive sphere 
| 
| 
| 
A BRILLIANT ARC LIGHT 
Here is Winifred Lenihan, the 
Saint Joan of Uncle George 
Shaw’s newest play, making an 
| impassioned appeal to the War- 
| triors of France. Or can it be 
that Miss Lenihan, with the 
Theatre Guild at heart, is offer- 
ing (at a Benefit performance) 
the last two seats in the house 
to some frenzied bidder? 
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Twenty-Point Mah Jong 
An Absolutely New Game Played With 144 Tiles 


T is said that playing cards were first used 

by the Saracens for the exclusive purpose 

of telling fortunes and that they had been 
in use for that purpose for more than a hun- 
jred years before any one thought of playing 
a game with them. For many years there seems 
to have been only that one game. Now we 
have on record about two hundred games that 
can be played with some or all of the fifty- 
two cards in the ordinary pack. The same 
variety of games can be played with a set of 
dominoes and many other game sets. 

It is not dificult to imagine something of 
the same sort taking place with the 144 tiles 
that are now used exclusively for Mah Jong. 
We have already introduced a number of 
varieties of that game which the inventors of 
it never thought of, and there are more to 
come. Some are already on the way, which 
involve wider and wider departures from the 
original Chinese game. 

While for the present the fundamental 
principle of combining the tiles in triplets 
and sequences will probably be the key to any 
new games, there will undoubtedly be forth- 
coming some new ideas as to the methods and 
objects of such combinations, and some radical 
changes in their respective values. It would 
be idle to suggest that no better game could 
possibly be devised to play with 144 tiles than 
Mah Jong. They said that about whist and 
bridge, and that less than twenty years ago. 

There are already signs of these coming 
inventions. For example, they are even now 
playing in the far west a game they call 
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ILLUSTRATIVE HAND NO. 1 
S’s hand, E Wind Dominating 


Twenty Points, which seems to have originated 
in the fertile brain of W. F. Smith, of Port- 
land, Oregon, who has had the advantage of 
considerable experience in playing Mah Jong 
with the Chinese residents of that section of 
the country, Judging from recent letters from 
Oregon, the game of Twenty Points seems to 
be making rapid converts, even among the 
Chinese who were formerly strictly loyal to 


the straight game as played in China. 
“Copyright, 1924; by R. F. Foster 


By R. F. FOSTER* 


The declared object of the new game, 
Twenty Points, is to do away with the objec- 
tions so insistently made to the straight or 
“dogging” game by American players, and 
at the same time to avoid the monotony and 
lack of real skill so evident in the one-double 
and the cleared-suit games, in which one’s 
scheme of play is so early and ruthlessly ex- 


PROBLEM NO. 8 


You are South, with East the Dominating 
Wind, playing the One-double game, and hold 
the following thirteen tiles. You are playing 
under the latest rules, which allow a double 
for any of the nine holdings; any Dragons, your 
own Wind, the Dominating Wind, all counts, 
all sequences, all Is and 9s, or a cleared suit. 


ES 
zie 

oy deg 
IE 


E’s first discard is the 3 of Characters. What 
would you do with it, and what kind of a 
double would you play for? Why would you 
prefer the one you name to any other? 

















posed to his opponents. Twenty Points not 
only makes the hands all run much larger in 
scoring value, but avoids those quick wins that 
result in the continual tearing down and re- 
building of the walls. 

Briefly stated, the new game requires the 
player who woos, to show a count of at least 
20 points in his hand before he takes advantage 
of any doubling combinations. In the present 
form of the game of Mah Jong, a player would 
count 32 points if he had nothing in his hand 
but three of his own and Dominating Wind, 
as the set would be worth 8, with two doubles. 
In playing Twenty Points, this would be worth 
8 only, and 12 more points in the hand would 
be demanded before the player could go out 
with a winning hand, or woo. 

As we count the sets in Mah Jong today, 
there would be very few hands that could 
show 20 points without the assistance of a 
double. In the new game two important 
changes have been introduced in the method 
of scoring, so that 20 points may be within 
reaching distance in the average hand. The 
additional scores also open the way for a great 
deal of skilful management in securing large 
counts, 

The most radical change, and one that has 
already been hinted at in these articles as one 
of the future possibilities of the game, is in 


giving a counting value to the sequences, and 
grading these values according to the character 
and length of the sequence, just as we now 
grade the values of other sets. 


SCORING SEQUENCES 


F any open-end séquence is grounded, it 

is valued at 2 points, just as we now value 
a triplet of interiors in suit, from 2s to 8s. If 
the sequence is in hand, it is worth 4 points. 
If it is a one-end sequence, 1 2 3, or 7 8 9, 
it is worth double; 4 points if grounded, and 
8 in hand. 

If there is a sequence of six tiles in the 
same suit, all grounded, one end open, such 
as 12345 6, or 4 5 67 8 Y, it counts 8 
points. If it is all concealed, 16 points. It 
cannot be half grounded and half in hand, or 
each sequence counts at its own individual 
value. 

Two open-end sequences, such as 2 3 4, 5 
6 7, have no more value than if they were 
a different suit. 
tiles in the same suit simply adds the value of 
the short sequence to the value of the six tiles, 
so that 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Q is reckoned as a 
sequence of six, open at one end, 8; and a 


each in A sequence of nine 


sequence of three, open at one end 4, total 12. 
If all in hand, 24 points. 

A sequence of three can be added to if 
grounded, to make six; but if two end sequences 
are already grounded before the connecting 
link is grounded, the set is worth 12 points, 
4 for each of the ends and 4 for the interior. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE HAND NO. 2 
W’s hand, W Wind Dominating 


The scheming to avoid this loss of any points 
by grounding is one of the fine points of the 
play. Any of these double runs must be all 
grounded or all in hand, and the player is 
not allowed to ground a sequence that is actu- 
ally drawn from the wall. 

Although sequences are allowed to score, 
they must still be completed by a chee from 
the discard on the left, or drawn from the 
wall. Only three of a kind can be punged 

(Continued on page 92) 
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ELEPHANT, BY PAUL JOUVE 


This is a recent bronze by 
Jouve, the French artist, who 
has made a life long study of 
animals all over the world. He 
is also a painter and illustrator, 
his edition of Kipling’s Jungle 
Book, in the French language, 
having increased five-fold in value 
Since its publication 
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BANTAM HEN blam 


BY ROBERT LAURENT her c 


A recently exhibited bronze tuis 1 
by a gifted Franco-Ameri- eopl 
can sculptor, who has lately ate 3 
diverted his attention from sold | 
animal sculpture to model- by so 
ling the human figure ; 
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ROYAL EAGLE 
BY M. FERNANDEZ 


This bronze, (the size 
of life) was modelled by 
Mateo Fernandez, the 
Spanish-French artist 
and was recently ex- 
hibited in the Salon in 
Paris. It was patterned 
directly from nature 
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BY JANE POUPELET Scots 


Mlle. Poupelet is probably best a pas 
known of the French women sculp- lectu 
























SPANISH BULL 
BY HERBERT HASELTINE 


Mr. Haseltine is well known in 
America where his polo and rac- 
ing bronzes have made a high 
Teputation for him. Though an 
American, he has lived for twenty 
years in Paris; but the statue 
shown at the left was modelled 
on a recent journey to Spain 


tors. Although she has _ sent 
comparatively few bronzes to 
this country, she is_ highly 
thought of among the critics and 
connoisseurs here. She has given 
great attention to animal sculpture 


The Increased Interest in Animal 


Sculpture — Here and in France 


With Examples M odelled by the Best Masters 
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Sir James Matthew Barrie 
A Warning that Whimsicality, Pathos, Fantasy, are too Delicate to be Overworked 


N the first place, of course, Queen Anne 

was to blame. It was a direct consequence 

of one of the few legislative indiscretions 
of that blameless reign. You have only to 
read the preamble (it fills a trifle under nine 
pages in the “Statutes at Large”) of ‘“‘an Act for 
the Union of the two Kingdoms of England 
and Scotland”’ to detect, beneath an apparently 
harmless drone of formal legislation, the be- 
ginnings of the trouble. The grave words, in 
their dignified context on the yellow page, 
sem meaningless enough. The Augustan draft- 
ing committee, in their high heels and their 
tall perukes, may have meant no harm. But 
behind their empty periods one seems to catch 
a sudden, disconcerting glint of red hair, of 
eager, determined eyes, of the slow gathering 
of the clans for the last and most successful 
foray over the Border into the defenceless 
English counties. The Act of Union (one 
can read it in every line) prepared the perva- 
sion of English life by Scotsmen. 

So, in the first instance, Queen Anne was to 
blame. But she has an obvious excuse, because 
her claim to the customary indulgence de mor- 
tuis is, if anything, a trifle stronger than most 
people’s. In any case the pass which she has 
sold to the invader was not seriously congested 
by south-bound traffic during the Eighteenth 
Century. Such incursions as were organized 
under the auspices of the House of Stuart were 
firmly thrown back into Scotland, the form 
asumed by English criticism being normally 
a row of spikes over a gateway for the recep- 
tion of Scottish heads. And even when the 
drastic immigration policy of this more than 
Ellis Island was eluded by the furtive entry 
of individual Scotsmen, England continued to 
regard them with unconcealed distaste. They 
grossly mispronounced the language; their 
country was known to be of a grotesque and 
barbarous poverty; and they were not even 
foreigners. One might tolerate the presence 
in a polite circle of a dapper Mounseer or a 
learned German; but the constant company 
of a Scotsman was something that only the 
massive patience of the Doctor could bear— 
and even that had given way on occasion. 


OR that reason one reads with a thrill of 

mild surprise the astonishing claim of a 
Scots Rector at St. Andrews. He was addressing 
a passionately local audience in the full intel- 
lectual idiom of the Gael. There was a copious 
appeal to that light, unearthly fancy of which 
a monopoly is supposed to reside in the un- 
tidier portions of the Celtic fringe; the names 
of local worthies—Montrose, McConnachie, 
Hamilton—abounded in provincial profusion ; 
and there was that mild sprinkling of Scottish 
colloquialisms—“fleggit” and “flichtered”— 
which is always intended to put the English- 
man off his sentence. But in the midst of it 
all, among the little nudging references and 
the persevering elfishness and the light brush 
of sentiment that is like the soft sweep of 
showers among Northern hills, there came the 
astounding phrase, “our glorious Johnson”. 
One hardly dares to conjecture what was said 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA 


that afternoon in Elysium under the tree 
where so many of them always gather for 
polite conversation—Mr, Garrick and Mr. 
Wilkes and Mr. Topham Beauclerk and Sir 
Joshua and Mr. Boswell, who takes no more 
little notes now because his memory is perfect. 
It was in May that the dreadful words were 
spoken at St. Andrews; and that May there 
‘was thunder from a clear sky. “Our glorious 
Johnson” . . . Scottish — acquisitiveness 
could surely go no further, 


HE embargo on Scotsmen lasted and 
almost survived the Eighteenth Century. 
The reign of Sir Walter did something to 
lift the ban. But his countrymen were found 
to be lamentably unlike him; and the repul- 





SHE 


By Mary Cass CanriELp 


HE is the canny one who sings 
S Of little things, 
Of little things. 


Of linen counted carefully, 
Letters despatched deliberately, 
Slow figures added manfully; 


The stitch in time on a torn glove, 
Wood piled upon a tended stove, 
Books read with eyes that do not rove. 


So may she reach the end of day 
With no more baggage, let us say, 
Than berries gathered by the way. 











sive dialect in which Mr. Carlyle elected to 
commune with his Maker in the presence of 
his startled readers did much to restore the old 
attitude of exclusion. But late in the reign of 
Queen Victoria, when Mr. Meredith had ex- 
posed to the full the feelings of a gentleman 
and Mr. Henry James had explored the 
furthest recesses of refined persons, there was 
a sudden interest in the simpler ornaments of 
the British countryside. Young ladies in cir- 
culating libraries went tripping westward with 
Mr. Hardy, went farther west with Mr. 
William Black. Every country (in some parts 
of the country the industry has survived into 
our own time) was found to be good for a 
novel. The muse of fiction was hastily fitted 
for a sun-bonnet; eager literary hands sub- 
stituted the cow-shed for the drawing-room; 
whilst bare arms replaced the naked souls of 
an earlier fashion. Somewhere between the 
milk-pails and the patois, a Scottish vogue crept 
in; the sentiment of peasant characters could 
be relied on to be sound; and the proximity 
of Balmoral seemed almost to give royal sanc- 
tion to the vogue. 

England turned a patient ear to intermi- 
nable narratives of the slow journey of small- 
holders from the cradle to the grave; and their 
conversation was couched in an alarming idiom, 


in which the wildest misprints were barely 
noticeable. Somewhere in this strange move- 
ment Mr, Barrie had his beginnings. His 
work displayed a welcome brevity, and there 
was a pleasing play of mild sentiment. But 
he was far as yet, whilst his imagination still 
hung round Mirriemuir, from Baronetcy and 
the still more select company of the Order 
of Merit. Those bright perspectives did not 
beckon until he had transferred himself from 
the publisher’s waiting-room to the stage door. 
In his first phase Mr. Barrie was only a writer 
among several, a friend of Henley, a delicate 
staccato little pen from Scotland. But his 
second career, among the draughts and bou- 
quets of the London theatre, took him much 
further. 

“Very soon,” as he once told some under- 
graduates, “you will be Victorian or that sort 
of thing yourselves; next session probably, 
when the freshmen come up.” As a dramatist 
Sir James Barrie is (one says it without dis- 
paragement of a great age) essentially Edward- 
ian. It is true that he produced two plays 
before Queen Victoria died; and his ennoble- 
ment was at the hands of King George. But 
the great mass of his dramatic work, the first 
sustained roar of public appreciation, the 
echoes of which reverberate annually in the 
ritual revival of Peter Pan, all fall within 
the reign of King Edward VII. One year of 
it alone saw him launch three new plays; and 
very soon that small, unobtrusive figure with a 
large pipe (one knew so little about him, except 
that he smoked too much) had unintentionally 
elbowed his competitors into obscurity at the 
side of the stage. He became the annointed 
king of the English theatre, although for the 
most part he was, like that elusive figure of 
Mr. H. G. Wells’ theology, an Invisible King: 


it was a queer apotheosis, 


> 


IS appeal to the age of King Edward was 

almost irresistible. It was a slightly jaded 
time, when the public taste turned wearily in 
the direction ‘of a sweet, an almost too sweet 
simplicity. The fevered, fix de siécle young 
gentlemen of the Ye//ocw Book had given it all 
the sensations; the facile worldliness of Mr. 
Pinero and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones had taught 
it all that could be known about life. It had 
exhausted the possibilities of chrysoprase and 
hermaphrodites, and it had seen every con- 
ceivable permutation of two men and a woman. 
The subjects of Edward VII, like the languid 
courtiers of Louis XVI, were ready for butter- 
cups and green fields; and with a charming 
gesture Mr. Barrie conducted them to their 
Trianon, to play at shepherds in the sunshine. 
The Admirable Crichton became their Robin- 
son Crusoe; and his author was the little 
Rousseau of a new return to Nature. 

That is really how one sees Mr. Barrie’s 
triumphant advent, to the English stage. At 
any other time those tender demonstrations 
that wives are frequently fond of their own 
husbands, that fathers feel a distinct prefer- 
ence for their sons, might strike one as a trifle 

(Continued on page 84) 
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A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


Mrs. Thomas Whiffen; the Grand Old Lady of the Stage 


A Distinguished, Well-loved and Appealing Figure in our Theatre 


EVEN years after Maude Adams, at the age of nine months, made her 
S stage début in “The Lost Child”, in Salt Lake City, and in the year of 
Ethel Barrymore’s birth, Mrs. Whiffen, then Blanche Galton, created at the 
age of thirty-four, the role of Little Buttercup in the American production 
of “ H. M. S. Pinafore’, at the Standard Theatre in New York. An English- 
women by birth, and descendant of a family distinguished in English theatrical 
history, she married, in 1868, Thomas Whiffen and came to America, ap- 


pearing with the Galton Opera Company at Woods’ Museum, later known as 
Daly’s, in New York. After several seasons, she abandoned opera and went 
under the management of Charles Frohman, appearing thenceforth in @ 
series of since celebrated plays with Mary Mannering, Eleanor Robson, 
Margaret Anglin and other notable stars. An irresistible character actress 
she is especially happy in roles that are wise in humour, such as the bris* 
grandmother in “The Goose Hangs High”, her most recent engagemest 
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The Strange Case of Mr. Tuttle and Mr. Nash 


Showing one of the Terrifying Effects of the Standardization in American Life 


ARDEN HEIGHTS is a tax-exempt 

colony situated on Long Island, or 

maybe up Connecticut way or in any 
suburban district in America, put up as fast as 
concrete can be poured. It looks, from the 
train, like something the geometry teacher 
drew on the blackboard. ‘The men who planned 
this villa district had only one thought in mind 
—to remove from it anything like the 
appearance of charm, of individuality, of 
originality. The great point in American life 
is, of course, to make everything alike. Witness, 
Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Tuttle and Mr. Nash are next-door 
neighbours who are making their rent pay for 
their houses, as the real estate men say. 

They are standardized in size (medium) ; 
clothing (inconspicuous); age (middle); and 
the brown paper parcels under their arms. 
They have the same opinions (conservative) ; 
the same jokes (depending on whether there 
are ladies present) ; and the same discouraged 
look (both are married). Briefly, they look 
exactly like the hundred and fifty other home- 
buying males of Garden Heights. 

The night of which I speak, the train was late 
—as usual. But later. The street lights had 
given out—as frequently (opinion is unani- 
mous about the power company). ‘The two 
stubbed a painful way from the station toward 
their adjoining homes. Late train was combined 
with lights out, as so often happens in our 
suburbs. Your attention, please. Your very 
close attention for two minutes, after which 
you may separate your brain from this story. 

Mr. Tuttle stopped at the corner grocery 
store to buy a pound of butter. 


R. NASH went on home. 

Note that I do not say that Mr. Nash 
went on to Ais home. Mr. Nash went on to Mr. 
Tuttle’s home and up the steps, because he 
could not see—the lights being out—the small 
steel numbers set into the veranda post which 
are the only difference among houses in these 
home colonies. 

Mr. Nash went into Mr. Tuttle’s front 
hall, papered with landscape scenes, and laid 
his brown paper parcels on a mahogany console 


and hung his hat on a mahogany clothes pole.” 


The hall was exactly like his own, so how 
should he know that he was not in his own 
home? 

He went into the white-tiled kitchen where 
a plump lady, cooking liver and bacon, tipped 
her cheek to his kiss) He kissed her without 
looking at her and went to the white porcelain 
sink to wash his hands, 

“You're late again, dear,” said the plump 
lady, dishing the mashed potato into the blue- 
bird-for-happiness vegetable dish. 

“Pm sorry, dear,” replied Mr. Nash. “The 
transportation gets worser and worser every day 
in every way. Where are the children?” 

“Isent them to bed, dear,” replied the plump 
lady, dishing up the tomato. 

“A man likes to see his children occasion- 
ally,” grumbled Mr. Nash. ‘They'll be calling 


me the man who stays here Sundays.” 


By MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


All this time Mr. Nash supposed he was in 
his own house, talking to his own wife. The 
ladies were as standardized as their husbands 
and invariably shopped together, as friendly 
ladies do. Had the children been around, the 
mistake could not have occured; for just as 
houses differ outside by their numbering, so 
they differ inside by their children. The 
object of education is to standardize children; 
but, in their early years, it is impossible to 
mistake them one for another. However, things 
are progressing nicely in America and, with the 
public school system becoming a little more 
uniform all over the country, it is fair to 
entertain the hope that, in a century or so, all 
our children will be alike. That is, one boy 
will resemble all the others, one girl will be, in 
nature, like all the other girls. Then, if we can 
only carry the system a little further we « ight, 
say in two hundred years, to make the bo: . ) ust 
like the girls, a standardized unit system of 
children. That is what we need—uniformity in 
everything. But we must get on with our story. 

Mr. Nash sat down at the poiished mahog- 
any dining table, with lighted candles between 
him and the plump lady. 

“Did you get the butter, dear?” asked the 
plump lady. 

“You didn’t tell me to get butter, dear” 
replied Mr. Nash. 

“I told you just as you were going out the 
door,” replied the plump lady. 

“How many times have I| asked you to tell 
me what you want in time for me to make a 
memorandum!” cried Mr. Nash. ‘Got some 
new doilics haven’t you?” 

“You never know what we have,” replied 
the plump lady in a wifely voice. “If you’ve 
seen those doilies once, you’ve seen them a 
hundred times. It doesn’t pay to fix things 
up for a man!” 

Meantime let us consider Mr. Tuttle, whom 
we left buying butter at the corner grocery. 
Mr. Tuttle made no mistake in his house, but 
just as he was laying his brown-paper parcels 
on the mahogany console in his hall, he heard 
a man’s voice in the kitchen, saying, 

“A man likes to see his children occa- 
sionally.” 


’ 


R. TUTTLE thought he was in the 

wrong house. He slipped out again, re- 
flecting that if a man doesn’t know his own 
house, next thing he won’t know his own 
wife. 

Mr. Tuctle then went up the Nash steps, 
entered the Nash hall, hung up his hat where 
Mr. Nash’s should have been and heard a 
woman’s voice say from the kitchen, 

“You're late again, dear.” 

Mr. Tuttle went out into the white-tiled 
kitchen where a plump lady, frying liver and 
bacon, tipped her check to be kissed, without 
looking at him. Mr. Tuttle kissed the plump 
lady without looking at her and went to the 
white porcelain sink to wash his hands, 

“I’m sorry, dear,” he told her. “The trans- 
portation gets worser and worser in every way, 
every day. Where are the children?” 


“I sent them to bed, dear,” replied the 
plump lady, dishing up the mashed potato 
into a blue-bird-for-happiness vegetable dish 
and lifting the tomato from the flame. 

“A man likes to see his children occasion- 
ally,” grumbled Mr. Tuttle. ‘“They’ll be call- 
ing me the man who stays here Sundays.” 

Both were family men, accustomed to going 
through the world with their eyes shut to varia- 
tions in women. At dinner the candles were 
between the two and the only chance of dis- 
covery was when Mr. Tuttle said, compla- 
cently, 

“T brought the butter, dear.” 

“What butter?” inquired the plump lady. 

“The butter you called after me to get as 
I was going out the door this morning,” re- 
plied Mr. Tuttle. 

“This morning! It was last week I asked 
you!” replied the plump lady. 

That evening the two plump ladies, each 
in her own house, sewed on children’s clothes, 
learned from ladies’ magazines how to make 
something designed for one purpose serve a 
different purpose, and went to bed early. 

The two gentlemen, each in the wrong 
house, glued the legs of mahogany dining room 
chairs, planed off doors that stuck, sampled 
identical homebrew, read the evening papers 
they had brought home with them, put coal 
on the furnace and calculated how long what 
was left in the bin would last, and tiptoed 
upstairs to undress in the dark, not to disturb 
unnecessarily their amiable wives. There was, 
you see, nothing to rouse the suspicion of 
either that he was in his neighbour’s bedroom 
instead of his own. 

x Kx 

LARM clocks whirred in both houses be- 
fore daylight the next morning. before 
the children were awake; and, after the usual 
scrambled breakfast, the two men met breath- 
less at the station, just as the train was pulling 
in. They traveled to town as usual, sitting 
side by side in the smoker, reading two copies 
of the same paper. Neither knew then. Neither 

ever knew. 

Mrs. Tuttle, having given the children their 
breakfast and got them off to school, began 
to pick up the house. When she opened the 
brown paper parcels which were lying on the 
hall table, she was astonished to find a dishmop, 
a writing tablet, a bottle of bath salts, and a 
jar of marmalade. 

After a period of cogitation, light broke 
upon her. She gathered the articles into her 
arms and ran over to Mrs. Nash’s. 

“Are these your things?” Mrs. Tuttle asked 
Mrs, Nash. “Mr. Tuttle must have exchanged 
parcels with Mr. Nash in the train by mistake. 
Are those bundles on your table, mine?” 

Sure enough, the brown paper parcels on the 
Nash’s hall table yielded the violet soap, tacks, 
wax candles, Roquefort cheese and the pound 
of butter which Mr. Tuttle had forgotten 
to buy at the cut rate market and had stopped 
to get at the corner grocery. 

The two women looked at each other with 
long suffering smiles. 
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UT’ 
LIFE OF THE PARTY (Left) Ay 
Everyone calls him Jack and no tors 
one knows the rest of his name. : 
At a stated hour he can be counteq 
on to rise and take charge of the 
evening exercises at the Kuckoo 
Kitchen (W. 8th St.) where he tells 
dialect stories, makes speeches and 
leads the band. No one would 
Suspect that his office hours were 
devoted to scaling fish in a market 


THE OPERA ADDICT 


Suburban opera- goers 
often wonder about the 
identity of the distin- 
guished-looking party 
pictured below. Is he a 
plutocratic parterrean?, 
an authoritative critic?, 
a retired maestro?, or 
can it be Otto Kahn, 
himself? No, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it is Sol. 
Eggblum, who runs a 
chain of pickle stores in 
the Jersey hinterland 
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Five Samples of Self-Satisfaction 






By GEORGE LUKS 







ALL DRESSED UP, ETC... .(Right) 
Herbert Pennyroyal is regularly observed after six-thirty 
P. M. on our best thoroughfares, wearing the fullest of 
full-dress and an air of social importance recalling the 
palmy days of Ward McAllister. Herbert patronizes the bus 
to the end of the route and back—for he is habitually “‘all 
dressed up and no place to go” 
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HE MAKES IT CLUBS— GOING DOWN 

The Old Party below uses him- The market is off and so is 
self to dress the window of one Fred Brasher. ‘“‘What does Du- 
of the most important clubs on pont think he is up to?” he de- 
Fifth Avenue where he _ is mands. Fred is a floor walker 
voted the club’s greatest bore in Gimbel’s Bargain Basement 
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In The Wake of Joyous June 


ichoes and Aftermaths of a Recent Wedding in Select Bostonian Circles 


uTHor’s NOTE. It would be obviously im- 
NM possibt for me to designate by name the 
wtors in the little story appended hereto, Good 
- and discretion forbid. That it is, in the 
any true will be apparent to the reader; for 
le account is merely a compilation of the 
riginal documents, How these came into my 
asion must remain hidden behind the veil of 
orship, which is, to the prose writer, what the 
woet’s license is to the poet. And now 


the story tell itself. 


vehi 
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By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


distinctly, 7 <ci//. Somehow it seemed to me 
then as if you were the Jravest girl in the 
world. Of course Percy is a dear and all that; 
but one cannot help realizing the seriousness 
of it all. As I stood there at the altar in all 
that solemnity and heat and everything, who 
should pop into my mind but dear Betty Lap- 
ham who embarked so bravely with her Count 





gone and I felt better. Edna and I drove out 
to a funny little inn in the wilds of the Bronx 
with Ted and Tony. They seemed to be well 
known there and we had a private dining room 
and O, my dear, | have heaps to tell you, but 
it will have to wait until you get back. 
I] have worn the pendant you gave me ever 
since the wedding. It is ducky, quite the 
loveliest bit of jewelry 1 own and 
valued not for its intrinsic worth 





THE SOCIETY REPORTER 

hy Lucette in the On Dit column of the 
j Social Arbiter 

HAT a sweet wedding that 

was in the chapel of St. 
Chrysostom’s on ‘Tuesday last when 
Fie —— plighted her troth to 
handsome young Percy OL 
the Boston s. It really had 
quite an international air; for the 
cially elect of Gotham and Bea- 
con Hill were equally represented. 
I can’t say hy it is; but a gen- 
erous admixture of Bostonians al- 
ways adds an air of . . . what shall 
| say .. « respectability, to a wed- 
ding. 

The bride was lovely in the con- 
entional white with a beautiful old 
point-lace veil which was worn years 
:go by her grandmother, who is still 
living, at the age of eighty three, in 
Old Point Comfort, Va. ‘Ox dit? 
that the veil is returned after every 
wedding as the original owner re- 
fuses to relinquish title while she is 
living. Be that as it may, the present 
incumbent, so to speak, was a lovely 
ight as she came down the aisle on 
the arm of her Uncle Eustace, who 
was acting as remplagant for her 
father who, so the whisper whisps, 
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is hors-de-combat with, of a// things, 
mumps, or, to be meticulous, 2 
mump; for those close to the family 
ay that only the left cheek is 
affected, 

The bridesmaids, who are listed 
below, wore appropriate - spring colourings: 
heliotrope, pale yellow, apple-blossom pink 
and forget-me-not blue, while the two little 
pages, called laughingly ‘the duodecimos”’, 
carried charmingly draped panniers from 
which, owing to the lateness of the season, 
they scattered seeds and bulbs in lieu of the 
usual blossoms, 

The groom was attended by six of his class- 
mates at Harvard, very chic in their morning 
‘oats and white spats, which, by the way, are 
coming in with a rush this season. 

he ceremony was followed by a reception 
at the apartment of the bride’s mother, in 
the Ritz-Gotham. 

A LETTER FROM A BRIDESMAID 

; TO THE BRIDE 
Darling Elise: 

My dear, it was too wonderful. You were 
adorable and 1 have never been so thrilled 
mmy life as when you said so clearly and 





ORAWING BY FISH 


FASHIONABLE WEDDING IN BOSTON 


For details of the aftermath—read Mr. Chappell’s disclosures 


just a year ago, and now she is back in New 
York and doesn’t even try to explain why he 
is not with her. I saw her yesterday, looking 
so pale and drawn, and asked her . you 
know how frank I am . I just can’t help 
it. . . “Where is Anatole!” I said; and her 
only answer was, “That was not his name.” 
Isn’t it delicious? 

Of course Percy isn’t a count or anything 
queer like that, and I am sure you will be 
blissfully, ecstatically happy. I’m sure I hope 
so. I am thinking of you both now in those 
heavenly North woods. We were in a camp 
very near the Laurentian three years ago and 
were nearly caten alive by horrid things they 
called black flies; but I imagine you will be 
oblivious to any little things like that. 

I cried a little after you had gone... I 
simply couldn’t help it . but some of the 
boys stayed quite late at the reception and we 
had some champagne after the crowd had 


but because it came from my be- 
loved Elise. 

Heaps of love, Blessing... | 
won’t send any to Percy ... 
that to you. 

Ever and ever your, 
FRANCES 


leave 


THE SAME TO HER SISTER 
ELL, dear Madge, the wed- 


ding is over, thank Heaven, 
and you can bless your stars that you 
didn’t come on for it. Such a mess. 
It blew great guns to begin with 
and we carried bouquets of Spring 
flowers that had been forcibly fed 
with aspirin . . . you know they 
do that now-a-days, dope them for 
the ceremony ... but the poor, 
dear petals were hanging by their 
eyelids and the instant I got out of 
the motor I was lost in a cloud of 
lilac bloom and entered the sacred 
precincts holding a bunch of stems 
in my hands. 

Elise looked as sweet as possible 
in the family veil, but you know 
that relic. Emmy wore it two years 
ago, you know; and the effect was, 
if possible, more sepulchral than 
ever. It makes a person look like 
something exhumed. 

And the Bostonians! ... they 
were like a bunch of hired mourn- 
ers, even to the black plumes. It 
quite surprised me to start out to 
those terrible Mendelssohn strains 
instead of to that old thing from 
the opera. Well, we reached the front-line 
trenches finally and the obsequies went off 
fairly well . . . Bishop Walbridge is the best 
clerical baritone I know, but the reception! 

. +. my dear! .., you know the apart- 
ment, one of those one-way street affairs . . 
and there was a perfect mod! 

Percy had asked the entire class of 1916 

. the wedding was quite small . . . and 
the traffic jam was tremendous. Most of the 
boys were spread out along the hall trying to 
find the family entrance to the pantry; and in 
the little inside room where the champagne 
was officially served was . . . well, the only 
consolation was that I lost the souvenir pendant 
that E. wished on us, a jade affair, very 5 and 
10. I found myself wearing an ornate sand- 
wich in its place, something that looked like 
the Green Dragon. 

Some of the boys were quite nice. I supped 
(Continued on page 86) 











A Ballet in the Modernist Manner 


‘laborate Ballets Invented ‘Vo Interpret Ultra-Modern Musi 


An Ironic Comment on the 


halle i, 


follows, with a gesture of ab- 


A piror’s Nort In this burlesque 
Mr. Huxley 


familiar method | 


created by the 


surdity, the 
horeographers of the Russian Ballet, as in “Coq 
d? Or”, by providing a narrative setting for some 
pecific musical composition, Jean Cocteaws “Le: 
Mariés de la Tour Eiffel”, which was first pub- 
lished in ago aas conceived 
in something the Huxley here 
follows the COUrsé, eil- 
larges his 


and reduces the 


Fair a 
same ceay. Mr, 


Vanity year 


same technique but, of 





effects out of their normal proportion 
avhole to the level of satire. 


‘a HERE is no orchestra; but two and 
thirty players perform in unison upon 
as many harpsichords the most brilliant 

compositions of Scarlatti. The 

the instruments fills and exhila- 


It is a music that might cure 


Domenico 
dry glitter of 
rates the air. 
phthisis. 

The scene represents a flat and almost limit- 
less plain, quite bare except for a few small 
Italian houses, miles away on the horizon, and 
a vast oak tree which rises a little to the right 
of the center and within a few feet of the back 
the tree. 


of the stage. There are no leaves on 


It is winter; and the grey, intense light of a 
northern day illumines the scene. 

In the foreground and to the left, a com- 
of vagabond rouped around 


pany ( 
hooded wagon. Here are Guarsetto and 


actors are gl 
their 
Mestolino in their linen coats and baggy 
sers, their shovel hats stuck with 

feathers, their goat’s beards, and paper noses. 
Razullo in tights, tattered jerkin and page’s 
cap plays on a guitar, the little belly and inter- 


minable long neck of which make it the very 


trou- 
parrrot’s 


carrics—cau- 
on a poor, thin, 
shoul- 


antithesis of Curcurucu, who 


tiously, carefully, tremulously, 
» hunched 
Fracischina and 
Signora Lucia are dressed in long skirts, 
tight bodices, and sleeves like a bishop” s flut- 
tering ringlets 

Opposite, on the right of the stage, a group 
of ladics and gentlemen, tn 
idiots, stand watching them. In the open space 
between, the actors step out and dance. 


pair of legs—a great paunch 


ders, and a jutting rump. 


flowing 


beggars, 


HEY dance, alone, in pairs and trios, in 


every varicty of combination. Now it is 


Franca Trippa and Fratellino kicking up their 
heels at one another in a sly, low jig. Now 
Signora Lucia steps nobly and gracefully 


through 


pavane, while Razul ) postures over 


his guitar, showing off the elegance of his legs 
Curcurucu walks 


in a series of lunging steps. 
t as well as his 


behind him, trying 
bells and his f legs will allow, these 
heroical followed by 
1 es i i 
w’oons, The 


not with wine or 


attitudes. They are 

Fracischina and the two satyr-pant 
dance as though intoxicated ; 
but with some more 
they 
at last 


the grosser ]OVS, 


They 
who had succeeded 
ct 


Absolute’s back 


any ot 


rarefied poison. dance as though 
were philosophers 
in 2 ts the lock of the 
They dance as though they ha 
a sudden flash, that life 


Pantaloons dance with their arm 


door. 
d discov ered, in 
is what it is. The 
akimbo, their 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


hands twisted back downwards, jutted rump 


vel]ly—a_ bounding horn- 
tam- 


answering to jutted 
pipe. Arms upstr and 
bourine above her head, F racischina is all aspir- 
sand vertical leaping. She is the 
reat $a and the pantaloons, Guar- 
and Mestolino, go 
dance, thes in e as though they 
stop. i 


In the mic 


| 
etched beating a 


living, 


leaping round her. 
would 





ist of their dancing, across the dry 
harpsichords, is 
drums beating a 


and glittering music of the 


heard, far off, the sound of 


march. It grows louder and louder, till at last 
ut the back of the stage, there files in a com- 


pany of pikemen. Behind the dancing philo- 
: 
t 


sophers, the soldiers manocuvre. Their long 
pikes come together, fall apart, making arith- 
metical patterns against the sky. It is a grave 


Number. 


Pythagorean dance of pure 


y 
this troop, © doub 
doubtable i siciast ias dressed, 


HEN, 
taloons have made an end, the leaders of 
able Captain Malagamba, re- 
like all the other 
Puss- 


panting, Fracischina and the Pan- 


uniform of 
Theirs is a 
The pikes 


manoeuvre ag ainst the colourless sky. 


gentlemen, in the romantic 


in-Boots, come striding forward, 
stamping dance of swashbucklers. 
A scene of des cI follows 
he dance. The Captains point up towards the 
turning to 
The 


We sce a pinioned prisoner knecl- 


rIptiy ts pantomime 


branches of the oak tree; then, 
their pikemen, make a signal of command. 
ranks divide; 
ing at the who holds aloft a 


fect of a friar 


crucifix and with choreographic gestures ¢x- 


horts to repentance. The ranks close again. 
It is a little matter of hanging. 

applauds: Bravissimo. 
gentry, 
dance round the two 


Then 
and 


The company 


ring, actors, idiots, beggars 


all hand in hand 
kisses and bow 


in a 
gVpsics— 
Suh Sieh 
Captains, 
preciation of the 
The ring breaks up. 
a long ladder and 
ladder on end, climb up, 


who blow their ap- 


compliment. 

Six acrobats enter with 
They balance the 

slide down. All the 

that one can do with a ladder are done. 

against the tree and the rope 


a rOpe 


tricks 

It is sct up at last 
is fastened to the principal branch, so that the 
noose hangs at a point immediately above the 
Slowly 


| the prisoner and 
the gesticulating friar adv 


All crowd for- 
th ks on the audience, to 
witness the spectacle. Captain Malagamba takes 
race the Signora Lucia. 


ance, 


the opportunity to eml 
She, at the imminence of his amorous whisk- 


Mal: 


treat anc . 





ers, starts awav from “a wamba follows; 


f dance of re pursuit, 
iven her into a corner, be- 
and is about to 


tween the shafts of the wagon, 


ravish an embracement in good carnest, when 
Razullo, happening to look a 

Brandis! long-necked guitar, 
he bounds across the stage and with one magis- 
tral blow nee out the Captain along the floor. 
Then, with the de- 
livered Signora. Meanwhile the prisoner has 
t foot of the ladder, 


on the rungs of which, like a troop of long- 


round, sees what is 


going on. ing his 


ting, he skips off 


I 


pirouct 


vecen led forward to the 
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limbed monkeys, gambol the playful acrohy 

The spectators have eyes for nothing else, 
One of the village idiots, who lacks the y 

to appreciate the charms of the spectacle, See 


he gapes vacantly about him the prostra 


carcass of Malagamba, approaches and ben) 
t in imbecile sympathy.  Malagam 
utters a groan; someone in the crowd og! 
round, calls the attention of the rest. There; 
a rush. The Malagam); 
raised to his feet, plied with strong waters fron 
a bottle. Buonavita interrogates the jdio. 
who is held, smiling and drivelling, 


over 


imbecile is seized, 


betwee 
two arquebusiers. 
While, in the foreground, 


a he des scr 


pantomime of the idiot’s examination, tral al 


eu Atanas: is being danced through, bel 
and above the heads of the spectators, the 
acrobats are hauling the prisoner up the ladder: 
they have slipped the noose over his head, the 
have turned him off. His fect dance a doubk 
shuflle on the wind, then gradually are still, 
Captain Buonavita has by this time duly 
sentenced the idiot to execution. Stil] smiling, 
he is led down stage towards the foot of the 
ladder. 





The friar proffers him the crucifix, 





WVERYBODY Malagamba has 
this time sufliciently recovered to seize the 
vaulting Fracischina by the waist and toss ler up 
The beggars, the 


dances. 


into the air. Puss-in-Boots 


gentlemen, the actors, the idiots even—each 
seizes a partner, throws her up, brings her float- 
ing slowly down, as though reluctant to come to 
Fratellino and Franca Trippa jig 
slapping at them 


earth again. 
in and out among the couples, 
with their wooden swords. And the two panta 
loons, Who know that the world is what it js 
and are intoxicated with a truth that is forty- 
three per cent above go leaping and 
leaping, back and forth, across the front of 
the stage. 

Still smiling, the idiot is coaxed up the rungs 
of the ladder. | 


proo f. 


Like the most debonair of black 
spider-monkeys, the acrobats frisk around him; 
and in the extreme background the moving 
pikes come together, break apart, asserting un- 
answerably that two and two make four and 
that five over blue beans is the number of blue 
beans that make five. 

As the spider-monkeys drop the noose over 
the idiot’s head there is a Jong commanding 
roll of drums. All turn round towards 
Jadder, forming up in an ordered line actos 
the stage; they stand quite still. Only the two 
Pantaloons, intent on their hornpipe, dance on 
to the glittering phrases of the harpsichords. 

The drums roll on, The noose is tightened. 
For the last time the Friar raises his crucifix 
towards the idiot’s lips; the idiot roars with 
laughter. Then the whole fantastic troupe 
move off, 

The Puss-in-Boots captains and the geau 
men, the actors, the beggars, the gips ies and the 
idiots stare after the retreating procession in 
an open-mouthed astonishment. And well ther 
may; for the impresario has made an absurd 
mistake. The music belongs, strange as it may 
seem, to an entirely different ballet 


tle 
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NICKOL‘’S MURAY 


Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Lunt; to Appear Together 


WO of the happiest talents in the theatre went into partnership when 
Alfred Lunt married Lynn Fontanne, two years ago. Mr. Lunt, known 
for his work in “Clarence”, “The Intimate Strangers”, “Banco”, “‘Robert 
E. Lee” and recently as the young neurotic in “Outward Bound”, is a 
thoroughly sound artist with a large and clamorous following. Miss Fon- 


tanne, the unforgettable ““Dulcy” of the Kaufman-Connelly play, is sur- 
passed by no one in the field of delicate and provocative drawing-room 
comedy which she has chosen for her own. In October, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lunt will appear together under the auspices of the Theatre Guild, as the 
actor and his wife in ‘“‘The Guardsman”, a new play by Ferenc Molnar 
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‘‘The Ziegfeld Silences of 1925” 


Some Predictions and Reflections Prompted by the Noiseless Goings-on of Harpo Man 


T was the diverting but inaudible drollery 

of Master Harpo Marx— the speechless 

antics of a rubber-soled cut-up—which 
prompted these wistful reflections on the possi- 
bilities of a revue in which all the participants 
should be quict about it. Such a revue could be 
benevolently endowed as an entertainment for 
the deaf, but the rest of us would probably be 
caught sneaking in at every performance. The 
deaf, who are always the best equipped play- 
goers at any musical comedy any way, should 
not be allowed to monopolize all the good 
things of this world. 

Harpo Marx is one of the Marx Brothers, 
a family well known in the two-a-day who de- 
scended on New York in a body when a musical 
comedy called P’// Say She Is was recently 
thrust forward at the Casino Theatre. This 
move in managerial strategy was the more puz- 
zling because it is a legend that the only persons 
who patronize the Broadway theatres in the 
summer are refugees from Chicago, and [’// Say 
She Is had been long and affectionately clasped 
to the bosom of Chicago before ever it drifted 
to New York. 

Shortly after, the Broadway engagement 
began and it therefore became the thing to say, 
when you were running low of topics, “Well, 
I suppose you’ve seen the Marx Brothers”. 
That playful but sometimes sardonic journal, 
the New York Times, passed the following 
uncalled for remark: 

“They (the aforesaid Marxes) were, to be 
sure, not much of a surprise to vaudeville pa- 
trons, but there are four or five people in New 
York who rarely go to vaudeville and they all 
write reviews for newspapers, so the boys were 
discovered again. The next discovery, it is pre- 
dicted, will be in the July issue of the Amer- 
ican Mercury to be followed by a piece in the 
December issue of Vanity Fair.” 


N the interval devoted to deciding whether 

it would be better to reply: “‘We consider 
the source,” or merely, “Oh, is that sof”, it 
might be recorded that the Marxes are four 
in number. The fifth Marx is now in trade 
and doesn’t count, except, perhaps, the house. 
Concerning the four, certain facts might be set 
forth. In the first place—and this is a source 
of endless amazement in the two-a-day—they 
are really brothers. In the second place, their 
name, oddly enough, is Marx. To be sure, as 
Michael Arlen observes about the young man 
who said he was an Armenian, no one would 
be likely to just go and call himself Marx if 
that was not his name. 

Of the four, one is a whimsical pianist; 
one is a considerable wag (that’s Julius); and 
one is like the House of Lords in that he does 
nothing in particular and does it very well; 
and the fourth is the ineffable Harpo. 

To my notion, Harpo is the shining Marx. 
Some onlookers seem as entertained by the 
Collieresque touch and the columnar whimsies 
of the younger Julius, but to my notion his 
brother is by way of being a great clown. A 
chronicler of the music halls is always con- 
strained to make these invidious distinctions; 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


for there is so often one star in a team. So often 
one star and one vice-president. It was so with 


Montgomery and Stone. It is so with the 
Howard Brothers and with Clark and 
McCullough. And what about Nathan and 


Mencken? Ah, what, indeed! 
Harpo Marx (his name is really Arthur) 
was once a bell-hop at the Hotel Seville in 





MAURICE GOLDBERG 


HARPO (ARTHUR) MARX 


The vaudeville comedian who recently 

drifted into musical comedy, at the Casino 

in New York, and earned fame as an artist- 

clown of the first magnitude, without so 

much as a single song or spoken line to 
make his task more easy 


New York, just as Louis Wollheim used to be 
a professor at Cornell and F. P. A. sold insur- 
ance in Chicago and Frank Tinney, the well 
known defendant, was an undertaker’s assist- 
ant in Philadelphia. In the case of Arthur 
Marx, the call from trade to art was in the 
blood, for the maternal grandfather of the 
Marxes, who lived to the age of 101, was once 
the leading magician of Germany, and their 
grandmother, in addition to serving satisfac- 
torily as the magician’s consort, was also given, 
in her own right, to playing the harp in public. 
Then their uncle is none other than Mr. Shean 
—positively Mr. Shean. 

Mr. Shean’s numerous nephews sang their 
way into the music halls while young, and 
after their sweet soprano had 
so croaky as to arouse resentment among the 
bystenders, they remained in the theatre as 
cut-ups. In their violent goings on, there is 
a splended strain of pure nonsense and in the 
midst 
he twangs on a large, golden harp he happens 
In the 
entire evening’s performance he is as silent as 
the grave. But the rol] of his supremely com- 


voices grown 


of the ructions, Harpo (so called because 


to have handy) utters never a word. 


VANITY Fa 


municative eye beneath the frowsy fringe o | 


his red wig is downright voluble. And the yer 
pace of his rafish walk says what the Freng 
would call “une bouchée”’. 

For sheer eloquence, you should watch, fo, 
instance, his expression of injured innocence, 
regret and hope for the best when the dete. 
tive, in congratulating him on his palpable 
honesty, shakes his hand so vigorously that 
some silver table knives (which your instinet 
tells you are wot marked with an M) jl] 
clatteringly from his sleeve. And continue to 
fall. It is a deluge of silver table knives, |; 
becomes a Niagara of cutlery. And just at the 
exquisitely chosen instant when the hilarious 
audience has settled down to the assumption 





that it would be a physical impossibility for 
so much as one more salt spoon or even a dis 
creet nutpick to lurk in that guilty sleeve, 
several dozen carving knives pour down in a 
sudden gush. If, thus badly recounted, the in- 
cident does not sound amusing, will you take the 
word of one who, at its conclusion, had to be 
picked up out of the aisle and placed gently 
back in his seat, that it is all of that? 

Yes, Harpo Marx must certainly have a 
place in the “Ziegfeld Silences of 1925” or 
the “Greenwich Village Reticences” or what- 
ever we decide to call the revue inaudible. 

The program of our great silent revue will 
probably run something like this: 


JAMES BarTON 
Harpo Marx 
BERT MELROSE 
W. C. FIELDs 

JoE JACKSON 
ANN PENNINGTON 
Buster WEST 


O you know Bert Melrose? He is the 

busy clown who, in a preoccupied and 
singularly innocent manner, spends all his 
allotted time standing four or five tables on 
top of each other until they form a wobbly 
campanile. This simple enterprise is wantonly 
complicated by the fact that he wears large, 
loose gloves while he is at work and the 
dangling fingers of these keep getting in his 
way and worrying him terribly. Once the 
structure is reared he puts a chair on top and 
sits in it so long that he grows abstracted, thinks 
he’s on his own piazza and begins to rock— 
until, of course, the whole thing, after con- 
siderable agony, tumbles over. 

Melrose is not entirely silent; for he croons 
to himself, as he works, like a contented 
scientist in his laboratory. But Joe Jackson, 
the preéminent tramp with the bicycle, works 
in such a hush that he pretends to be fear 
fully agitated if the audience disturbs his quiet 
with its laughter. And Fields, though he has 
been surprised by the sound of his own voice 
in “Poppy”, can putter happily about the stage 
all evening without uttering a sound. In the 
revue inaudible, he might do his familiar 
juggling or his battle with the haunted tissue 
paper, or his croquet game, which recalls the 

(Continued on page 88) 
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We will begin with an easy one. This 

is the back of a man who, from a 

humble beginning, finally went to 

live in the White House—as Presi- 
dent of the United States 





One of President Wilson’s chief 
advisers; a New Yorker; a fi- 
nancial intelligence of the first 
magnitude and a Democratic 


figure of national importance 


One of the two most redoubtable and best 
loved moving picture actors in the world once 
an actor of note on the legitimate stage 





The most popular comedian on the 
American stage. Combines extraor- 
dinary drollery with a sincere and 
straightforward character. Began his 
life as a tight-rope walker 


eee 


we ee 





The most widely read editorial 
writer in America; a journalist 
of great influence, learning and 


Ten years ago it was 
attack him 


power. 
the fashion to 


Here is a novelist, who is not an American, but whose works 
of fiction and movie dramas have become extraordinarily popu- 
lar in the United States, as well as in South America and 


Spain. 


Power, fire, even ferocity are evident in all his work 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DE WITT C. WARD. 


In the Race of Life, they Won by a Neck 


O% this page we see the necks, hair. and backs, of six leaders in half a 
dozen varieties of activity. They are all extremely famous men. Five 
of them are Americans. See how the determination, the energy, the obvious 
heat and potency of their characters a:e revealed by their backs, by the shape 
of their necks, by the undaunted assurance of (even) their collars. Can 


you guess who they are? Can you not say that their backs are almost as 
self revealing, as indicative of character, as their faces? Try to be a phren- 
ologist, for a minute or two, and place these six great leaders correctly in 
your mind. If the more popular priced magazines are getting circulation out 
of guessing contests, we don’t see why we shouldn’t have a go at it ourselves 
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Love in Lettuce, Ohio 


VANITY FAIR 


A Drama Recounted in the Manner of the Realistic Middle-Western Novelist 


T three o’clock of a mid-winter morning 
in Lettuce, Ohio, Aesop Leek quietly 
and dexterously manoeuvred his person 

out of bed, from the side of his sleeping spouse, 
and, encasing his substrata in washed-blue wool- 
len socks and farina-grey drawers, under his 
night-shirt, sneaked into the hall and sat down 
on the top stair in an attitude of despair. What 
a sentence to have about one’s person! But I 
digress. Thus accoutred in the peplum, pants 
and winged heels of normalcy, and looking, 
for all the world, like a house-broken Picasso, 
he wrestled with a complex. 

Through the open doorway of the connubial 
chamber, he heard the unmuted snoring of 
his better half—or worse seven-eighths—deep 
in the arms of Morpheus, or whoever it was of 
whom she dreamed in the unpsychoanalyzed 
crypts of her unconscious. It was probably no 
more Morpheus than I. For my part, I suspect 
that White Ox of a dolichocephalic, the ice- 
man, but I have no proofs, and I will pry only 
so far into the subconscious of a sleeping lady 
—and no farther. But I digress again; can you 
beat that for brachycephalic indecision and un- 
certainty. I must go to a good plastic surgeon 
and have him re-shape my skull to a decent 
style and purpose. 

But with Aesop Leck, the case is altogether 
different. There, as one lodge-brother to an- 
other, I need have no scruples. If I ever get to 
it, with these wretched divagations, I shall ex- 
tract his psychic innards, come veal, come veau, 
and hold them aloft on a skewer, that all the 
world may see such stuff as beans like Aesop’s 
are made of. Before I’m through with him, 
you’ll know why he wears rubbers, and why the 
buckles of his suspenders have the word “‘Fire- 
man” engraved on them. If you think there 
isn’t a sign or two of sexual symbolism in the 
business, you are grossly mistaken. Aesop Leek 
himself, taking him gross and scope, is nothing 
more or less than an erotic rebus, as he stands, 
or sits, in spite of the fact that he is half sen- 
tient. Symbols of repzession are all about us, 
like sermons in stones and footprints in the 
sands of time, if you know where to look for 
them; but if you haven’t the trained eye, don’t 
come to me for it. 





Y the way, have you noticed the familiar 
style yet, and the nice air of realism about 
the whole business? Tl bet you an untram- 
melled libido against six second-hand inhibi- 
tions, that you can already see Aesop sitting 
there at the top of the stairs, with despair 
regnant, as if he were perched on top of this 
very paragraph. He may be a bit translucent 
yet, on account of the pants and the peplum, 
and the tenebrosity of the hall, but when I’m 
finished with him, you’!] not only see his four- 
teen points, spiritually speaking, but you'll look 
right through him as if he were a war for 
democracy. He may appear as sinister as the 
Thane of Cawdor, at the moment, considering 
the way I’ve left him, but let him keep out of 
a draught for a few paragraphs, and Ill present 
him to you in his true lack of colour, 
But the time has come for action, curse the 


By SAMUEL HOFFENSTEIN 


luck! If this is going to be a realistic Middle 
Western story in the best modern clinical 
manner, we might as well plunge right in and 
begin operating. I now remove the psyche and 
turn the sex facets towards the light. Here 
comes a bit of sly analysis! Do you happen to 
remember my telling you that Aesop could 
hear his wife snoring in the next roomf Well, 


IE SEER RNR OTERO 


conuncnemaman 








MARJORIE JONES 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


The most widely discussed of the middle- 

western novelists, a school at which Mr. 

Hoffenstein takes an overt and outrageous 
fling in this diverting little parody 


the sound of it sent Freudian shudders up and 
down his spine; turned his repressions inside 
out; made him see Gaugin green. That’s the 
way a complex begins, nine times out of seven. 
Cherchez the wife! The fact is, Aesop loathed 
his wife as if Sherwood Anderson had written 
him. Wanted to murder her in heinous and 
original fashion. No grievance in it, mind 
you; just a sex reaction. 

Now we have to digress again. What will 
become of Aesop’s complex, sitting there all 
alone in its pants and peplum, and probably in 
a draught, while we go gallivanting all over 
subconscious Ohio, as it were, Lord only 
knows! 'That’s the trouble with the Middle 
Western novel. The minute you’ve got a 
complex going, you have to digress here, and 
digress there, until, by the time you get back 
to it, youre lucky if you have a two-cent 
repression left. A complex is a sensitive and 


forgetful plant, and it’s a wise one that kno, 
its own author. 

I said Aesop was wrestling with a complex 
The fact is, he was going under. The enem; 
had him, hip and thigh. He was in no condi. 
tion to wrestle, and you have to be pretty {; 
to give a complex from Lettuce, Ohio, ap; 
sort of decent tussle. A complex from Lettuce 
is a more complex complex than one from the 
bigger cities, like Detroit or Chicago, or eyer 
from Vienna, where they breed them for the 
export trade. A Lettuce complex isn’t the pure 
strain; it’s complicated by French Postcards, 
love of God, demoralization by uplift, fear 
of the neighbours, lack of the Great Oper 
Spiritual Spaces for free expression, the Algon- 
quin mythology, burlesque shows, surreptitiou: 
literature, unique and extraordinary marital 
restraints, the communal complex, the terrible 
connotations of the City of Paris, and othe 
such fearful entanglements of the long-suffer. 
ing libido. The result is that it advances to 
the attack accoutred and caparisoned like the 
Black Prince, and preceded by so formidable 
a vanguard of boy and girl literary libertines, 
psychoanalysts and realists, that a fellow like 
our Aesop, debilitated by the paint and hard- 
ware business, soured by Mrs. Aesop, riddled 
with uplift and patriotism like the regimental 
ensign, worn out from attending lodge meet- 
ings, and generally softened and enfeebled by 
Lettuce, has no more chance than St. George 
with a Dragon. He not only succumbs; he 
teaches the victor new tricks. The conquering 
complex learns to look to him for new policies. 


E now come to the point where the 
exigencies of contemporary Ohio fiction 
demand a “close-up” of our hero. Stand up 
Aesop, and look your sheepiest, while I take 
your Bertillon and fingerprints for the jubilant 
reader. Imagine a_ full-blooded Lettucian, 
married for twenty years to the only kind of 
woman who would marry him; his habit: 
solidified and coated by the paint and hard- 
ware business, his reason submerged under 3 
deluge of printer’s ink Americanism, printer’ 
ink morals, printer’s ink amusements, scandals, 
adventures and commentaries; a member of 
fourteen lodges and benevolent associations; 4 
firm believer in Saturday Night, the Eterna! 
Life, Broadway, prohibition, the seven deadly 
sins as sins, the seven deadly sins as pleasures, 
and you have my protagonist in outline, pros 
pectus and foreboding. 
Is that the kind of glittering fellow to write 
a novel about? No! But that doesn’t deter 
me; on the contrary I find a zestful malice in 
yanking poor Aesop out of bed and dangling 
him and his complex before the dying reader. 
If the latter doesn’t like the type, that’s none 
of my affairs; he’s had plenty of chance © 
protest against Aesop’s entrance into beautiful 
letters. As it is, my hero is a member in goo 
standing of a now celebrated School of Fiction, 
and as such is entitled to exhibit his paints 
pains, pants and peplum in public, without 
let, shame or habeas corpus. 
(Continued on page 84) 
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THE INCIDENT OF LITTLE GWEN’S 
CHARITY BENEFIT 


Gwendolyn, sweet girl, has rented the 
Casino at Newport to give a benefit for 
the poor of Plevna. As luck would have it, 
Gwen at the last moment has had to go 
away to Canada, with a shooting party, leav- 
ing Mrs. Willoughby, the mother of Gwen, 
on the eve of the performance, with three 
hundred and ninety-four tickets unsold, and 
the tableaux still to arrange 


THE BETROTHAL 


Feel for Mrs. Willoughby, who sees in the 
paper the announcement of her daughter’s 
engagement to Count Luigi Nosotro. The 
Count is a complete stranger to Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, and it was only last night that 
Georgie Buck and Bill Poindexter, two of 
the nicest boys, each confided to her that he, 
too, was engaged to Gwen 


THE INCIDENT OF THE LUNCHEON-PARTY 


53 





THE INCIDENT OF THE PRINCE OF 
BOOTLEGGERS 

Behold Mr. Bosk, the bootlegging baron, 

come to call with a bill for eighteen bottles 

of Chateau Lafite, purchased by Gwen for 

her moonlight picnic a fortnight hence 





re Sketches by 
ra THELMA CUDLIPP 





THE INCIDENT OF THE COSTUME-BALL 


Mrs. Willoughby’s luncheon for the visiting British authoress, promis- “Surprise! Surprise!’ cries Archie Goff, the plumpish Pierrot, loudly 
es to be a washout. Descending from her bedroom at one-fifteen, arriving with three chums at the Willoughby mansion at five A. M. 
she finds the luncheon-table still occupied by some of Gwen’s boy- Torn from slumber is Mrs. Willoughby. Rodney Rooker explains 
friends, who, having played poker throughout the night, are now about that they are waiting for Gwen, who will be home any minute from 
to bring up another quart of champagne from the ancestral cellar the costume party, and then they'll all have breakfast—with eggs 


The Greatest Martyr of Them All 


Saint Sebastian Was a Lucky Lad Compared to the Mother of a New York Débutante 





Beyond the Ouota—in the Steerage 


> z fe , . . . . ra 
A Photograph by Alfred Stieglitz, Pioneer among the Artist Photographers of America 
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How to be Frightfully Foreign 
A Timely Bit of Advice to Americans Who Are Going Abroad 


HE best part of a journey is not, as 
the sentimental old verses put it, “coming 

Jk back”. Experienced travellers do not 
put off to that distant date the exquisite 
delights of their voyage. They begin weeks 
before—even months if they are going around 
the world. And this should be done by all 
who want to make the most of their “jaunt” 
and to look backward to “happy days”. 

It is not, however, easy to accomplish. To 
come back from Paris saying “‘chick”’ at every- 
thing you see is, frankly, old hat. There is 
another word the French use much more often 
and you will find it credited to Cambronne 
in Hugo’s immortal description of Waterloo 
—not the French word used in the English 
translation, but the one used in the original 
French. Yet I cannot advise you to use it 
freely; and don’t say “bloody” more than 
once in each sentence. The recent affectation of 
saying “bloody jolly priceless” will not stamp 
you as a frequenter of the best circles at Mar- 
gate. I myself have had a very good half year 
telling people that I was staying at the “base 
de Goudron’’, so that they thought I was in 
with the French Admiralty; but eventually 
they discovered that I had picked the name 
off a hair shampoo and that it meant some- 
thing less than tar soap. 


HE thing to do is to become extremely 

technical right away—technical and slangy. 
For example, never say “Europe’’—say “the 
Continent”. You will be asked on what line 
you are going over, and you will never reply, 
“The French Line” or “The Compagnie 
Générale Transatlantique’—you must say 
“The Say Jay Tay”, thus contusing the dul- 
lards who do not know the French initials 
of the French line. You will say that you 
are going to motor over the Cornish road, and 
when people eager to talk about themselves will 
sy, “Oh, Dve been to Cornwall, too; you 
really must visit ”, you will cut them short 
by explaining how sorry you are, you hadn’t 
meant to mislead, but se always call /a grande 
Corniche “the Cornish road”, and this wil! 
allow you to explain that there are three several 
roads over and through and around the moun- 
tains leading to Monte Carlo and you are 
going to take the highest one. You can get 
all this out of a book. 

It is important to decide before going abroad 
just what kind of snob you are going to be. 
There is no use in pretending that you will 
be no kind of snob; every one has his favourite 
blend of ritziness and you must choose yours, 
and,. having chosen, stick to it. Most travellers 
make their great error by wavering between 
the two major “lines”, which I will now 
briefly describe. The first line is not to miss 
anything, to see everything there is to be seen 
at the right time for seeing it, to stay at the 
best hotels, and go to all the places where all 
Americans go. The other is the “little place 
no Americans know about” line. Your cash in 
hand will have something to do with your 
choice, to be sure. The little place unknown 
to Americans you will find cluttered with 





By LUCIEN BLUPHOCKS 


visitors from Greenwich Village and Des 
Moines; but the cost will be less than the cost 
of the hotel off or on the rue de Rivoli. If 
you are taking the “unknown” line, you had 
better cut Paris out of your conversation 
entirely. You will probably spend half your 
time in Paris, when you get there; but you 
must say that you are going direct to Eze, and 
people will think you are mispronouncing Aix, 
which will be extremely gratifying. In writ- 
ing, say, “We are going from X to Mt. me 
instead of Aix to Mt. Blanc, giving the impres- 
incognito so relished by American 
royalty. Whether it’s Eze or Painswick, it will 
be well to allude to it as a “little out-of-the- 
way old-world town”. 

After vears of travelling, I can give only 
one certain scheme for acquiring the grand 
manner, and this goes for cither of the two 
lines mentioned above, It is never to mention 
food or drink unless you can mention the 
name of a town or of an inn or, at the very 
least, of a restaurant at the same time. We 
have all heard the great bore who speaks of 
the whiskey and soda at the Café de la Paix; 
the man has no sense of the exotic and no 
sense of the appropriate. The way to give 
yourself tone is to allude to the burned cheeses 
in the restaurant rue des Fromages; and inci- 
dentally, remember never to say “on” such 
and such a street—merely, “I bought this rue 
de la Paix’, is ever so much more effective. 
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TASTE IS THE MAN 

S for your taste in foods, you may have an 
F te for a not too French French 
bean, and it is extremely clever to insist that the 
roast beef is better in France than in England, 
and that there isn’t a palatable soufflé to be 
found outside Berlin. As for wines, it is quite 
useless to do the ordinary sentimental prohibi- 
tion blues before you start. Nor is it 
longer the height of smartness to know the 
names and the prime clos and years of the 
great wines. You will find it cheaper and much 
better conversation to declare that the French 
are no longer “laying down” good wine, as 
the debased taste of foreigners can be satisfied 
with anything. Say that the French, who 
know about food and drink, limit themselves 
now to a little vin d’Anjou (which looks like 
strawberry pop) and a balloon of some better 
liqueur. No one will know you are lying, and 
when you get to France, you will find an 
extremely good Burgundy (Hospice de Beaune 
1915 is its name and lineage, if you must 
know) for about a dollar and a half. 

Take particular pains to speak of champagne 
with dessert; deplore the desperate American 
habit of drinking champagne at any other 
time during the meal. The way to be a man 
of ihe world, especially a man of the old 
world, is to oppose everything in your own 
country and to endorse every habit of for- 
eigners. On the other hand, don’t be misled 
by the champagne which is marked “godt 
Américain” —for the American taste. It is 
among the best champagnes and is drunk by 
Frenchmen. Americans eager to be fore'gn re- 


any 


fuse it—and don’t know what they are missing. 

These few indications ought to be sufficient 
to guide your conversation before sailing for 
Europe. They will also help you on board the 
boat and in those inevitable encounters with 
other Americans abroad. You will, of course, 
declare that you purpose having nothing to 
do with your fellow-countrymen; you will 
say (if you don’t, some one else will say it 
first, about ten times a day) that Americans 
who come abroad and stick to their own 
countrymen are missing all the fun. But you 
will, nevertheless, be startled into a glad cry 
of relief and recognition when Frank and 
Josie Walters whom you have met four times 
in the last eighteen years, cry out “Americans!” 
on the Piazza San Marco. 


OU have yet to consider the problem of 

being extremely foreign in the presence 
of foreigners. For you ci// mect foreigners, 
even socially. You will find that the trains, 
for instance, are not reserved for tourists, that 
Italians not only eat at Italian restaurants, but 
ever and anon, as they put it, eat Italian dishes. 
The French are exceptionally provincial and 
obtrusive in this way; many a time have | 
seen a Parisian stare not unkindly, but with 
amusement, at an Englishman or an American, 
as if the latter, and not the Parisian, were a 
little out of place. Of course, between July 
and September, there are sections of Europe 
reserved for Americans, and the “natives” 
seldom venture in without an_ interpreter. 
The English are the least businesslike about 
this and will never quite give up their winter 
rights; they actually tour on their own account, 
frequently cluttering up some of the nicest 
places in Devonshire and Gloucestershire, not 
to speak of the Continent. 

When it is impossible to avoid foreigners, 
you have the choice of two means of coping 
with them. The smart line is to hate your own 
country out loud and tell them that they are 
the salt of the carth. The less than smart line 
is to remember that, although they are at 
home, they’re nothing but foreigners, really, 
and are therefore to be treated with arrogance 
and contempt. 

The best way, in general, is to be impressed 
by Europe, but not by the traditional things. 
Let not Notre Dame or Chartres win your 
admiring cry; seek out some small (preferably 
ugly) provincial church and rave about that— 
especially to the natives. Not Rodin as a 
sculptor—if you dig deep enough, you will 
find some obscure Peruvian doing much better 
work, and you will make a point of telling 
about him to all the artists you meet. You 
will develop a tremendously Russian pro- 
nunciation for the name of Strawinsky (Straw- 
in-sky might do), in spite of the fact that this 
composer is virtually French by now. In short, 
to enjoy your “holiday”, you will have to 
work very hard, be very disagreeable, and 
extremely intelligent. It is usually not worth 
the effort while abroad, but when you come 
back—you will find that this kind of virtue 
is its own reward. 
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A Crime of Passion 


VANITY FArR 


A Study of Motives for Murder From a French Contemporary Writer 


VENING was drawing in, and a dirty 

cloud obscured the horizon. With 

their backs to the fence of the convict 
reservation, Ortoban and Malembois were 
smoking their pipes. 

They were two ex-convicts, whose skins were 
burned a coppery red from exposure and hard 
labour in the port. Now, however, they were 
as serene as two bloated bondholders. Having 
formerly, before their inferno, lived in the 
same quarter of Paris, they came towards each 
other with a tread almost wolfish in its stealth- 
iness and’ began once more to be chummy. 

When the fog that was rolling in from the 

Pacific was so near that they could no longer 
distinguish details or outlines, the big Orto- 
ban said, “In this light, it’s just as if I were 
back in the rue de la Sevére, where I was a 
janitor.” 
" “Well,” said the yellow Malembois, feel- 
ing of his weak chin, “I used to stand outside 
the door of Mme. Bourcier’s, rue du Four, at 
this time of day with my arms crossed like 
this. I was a‘ waiter.” They drew in long 
breaths of the hot wind laden with strange 
exotic odours from the ocean. Then the little 
rat-like Malembois sat down on a log beside 
the big brute, Ortoban. 

“The rue du Four is a long way off!” A 
third person suddenly rose up on the other side 
of the fence. He was hidden from the shoul- 
ders down; it was he who had spoken. His 
haggard, bloodless face looked as if it belonged 
to a man who had been guillotined and then 
had his head put back on his shoulders—indeed, 
he hadn’t come far short of that. 


HE two talkers gazed at this livid appari- 
tion of evil with great repugnance. 

“Yes, it’s a long way off,” Malembois re- 
plied aggressively. “But I was sent out here 
for a crime of passion!” 

“Oh, is that so?” sneered the intruder, open- 
ing his mouth and displaying his shining white 
teeth. 

“Exactly!” retorted little Malembois, tap- 
ping with his foot and beginning to get excited. 
“Yes, I killed that fellow, I know. Yes, 1 know 
I didn’t spare him. But, then, there was 
Lisa. Yes; there was Lisa.” 

“She and I,” he continued, as eloquent as an 
attorney for the defense, “had a favourite clear- 
ing in the woods where at certain times there 
was a pool of light. Then we had our little room 
with a round skylight that looked, when we came 
back in the evening, as if it was made of yellow 
glass. These things don’t mean much to you. 
But for me they are the most important. 
Yes, that’s the part of my story which, in 
spite of all my efforts, I have the hardest work 
telling to others. And it was there one day 
that I had a suspicion of Lisa. That was what 
tortured me, not knowing for sure, not know- 
ing anything for sure. Little bits of gossip, 
changes in Lisa, herself, but nothing certain 
—nothing, nothing! If there was anything, 
it was doubtless Voreux. But how could I 
prove that? Just then Voreux was run over 
by the train at exactly twenty minutes past 
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eight. Then, at the thought that he might 
die without my finding out, you will never 
guess what I did. I disguised myself as a 
father confessor— 

““*Is it true, my son, what they’re saying 
about you and Lisa?’ I asked, after some other 
questions. 

“ “Ves, it’s true,’ he answered. 

“Then I did him in. It must have looked 
funny, that priest all of a sudden going 
mad. I beat him up without taking time to 
tell him who I was. When I thought of 
telling him, he was already dead. Of course 
I was sorry I didn’t have the chance to tell 
him; but it was too late. I ran out calling, 
‘I killed him, the blackguard!’, without even 
remembering that I had a priest’s robe on. 
That was a crime of passion, wasn’t it? That’s 
as much as to say that | might just as easily 
have been let off as have been convicted, espe- 
cially since there are fellows who have com- 
mitted murder just to steal.” He directed a 
pointed look at the common criminal who had 
disturbed them. 


“Yes,” said Ortoban in his turn. ‘That 
was my story, too”. And he told for the 
hundredth time about the murder of the 


blond woman and of his own unsuccessful 
attempt to commit suicide. 


“ AYBE you can find something in that 
p li to contradict,” he ended; “‘but at least 
I didn’t murder for money.” 

He stared at the man who had choked an 
old woman in order to get her sixty francs. 

The man thus excoriated, coughed and then 
shook his head. 

“Well, it was just the same way with me 
as with you two!” 

“That’s impossible!” grunted Ortoban who 
didn’t like jokes on certain subjects. “We 
know what we know.” 

“No!” said the other. “You don’t know. 
You don’t know at all. What was I when the 
thing happened? Nothing but a poor wretch. 
My mother had run away; and when my 
father died, he left me nothing but his misery 
and his bad luck. I never had any money, 
never! At home, in the army, in the shop, 
nowhere at al]. I didn’t earn, all told, enough 
to live. I stood shivering in the mud in front 





WOODCUT BY FRANS MASEREEL 


A CRIME OF PASSION 
The old woman whose life had become in- 
tolerable to him, lay there, pale, flat, and 
shrouded like a mummy. With a shout of 
triumph, he flung himself upon her. This is 
the fourth of a series of stories by Barbusse 
now appearing monthly in Vanity Fair 


of the sunny doors of shops; and according 
to the time of day, it was sometimes men anj 
sometimes women who pushed me out of their 
way. 

“Well, three houses away from my lodp. 
ings, in the avenue, there was an old woman 
who was hoarding some money. She kept it 
in her clothespress. 1 had learned the hiding. 
place by chance; and I always looked through 
the partly open window at the clothespres 
when I passed. One evening when it wa 
colder and windier than ever, it seemed to me 
that I saw gold shining right through the wood, 

“JT thought more and more about that use 
less money. The thought of such unfairness 
sometimes made me clench my fists and shake 
my head as I walked, as if I were drunk. 

“I never got used to the idea, never, As] 
went from bad to worse, I lived on the chance 
of that old witch’s being frightened or 
shocked out of all power to resist. And the 
more I froze and suffered in the damp of my 
little room, the more I saw dancing before my 
eyes a paradise of riches. 

“One evening I suddenly began to hate 
that woman—it came like a thunderbolt, as 
they say. I ground my teeth as I whispered 
her stinking name. One time, as sure as 
I’m living, I had to put my fist in my mouth 
to keep from shouting that she was too ugly, 
too ugly, too ugly #o Jive. 

“Her life became unbearable to me. It 
made me sick to think that she still breathed 
and could go in and out. I couldn’t stop 
thinking of her the whole day long; and then, 
at last, with a shudder of horror, I thought of 
something else. 


« HAT then? Well—one night I was 

crouching in a corner of her room 
with a flashlight in my hand. Right opposite 
me, stretched on the bed, which had a night 
light over it, lay the old woman, pale and flat 
and shrouded like a mummy, with just a tinge 
of yellow in her face, to show that she was 
alive. 

“Between that strange pallor and me, in my 
hiding-place behind the furniture, there was 
the blackness of the room, like a hole, or an 
abyss into which one had to throw one’s self. 

“I hesitated a little, standing first on one 
foot and then on the other, and then flung 
myself upon her. Laughing, crying out like 
a madman, I fell upon her with a shout ot 
triumph. It was a kind of fierce embrace. 
She stiffened and was soon rigid, midway in 
a contortion of her face. 

“And before going to the clothespress, I 
fell on my knees and sobbed, for the tension 
had snapped. I was delivered and I was rich! 

“But that was only a fine dream. The real- 
ity came afterwards, Only sixty francs— 
Justice! ; 

“So, you see, mine was a crime of passion, 
too, and you are no better than I am. You 
think you’re different from other murderers, 
don’t you? You make me laugh! 

“His mouth stretched wide in his brutal 


e ” 
face. He seemed almost to be snarling. 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame 
NORMAN H. DAVIS, (Left) 
Because he was Under-Secretary of 
State; American member of the 
Armistice Committee and of the 
Supreme Economic Council; finan- 
: cial advisor to President Wilson; 
Ording | Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; 
1 and because he has been a devoted be- 
ee nd liever in the League of Nations; 
t their because, when Lithuania finally rati- 
fied his Meme) agreement, he became 
lod a figure of world-wide importance 
Ode- 
Voman 
cept it 
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rough 
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it Was 
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athed FLORENCE VAN DAMM YVETTE GUILBERT FLORENCE VAN DAMM 
Because she invented the j 
~~ LEOPOLDGODOWSKY _ artistic. methods of the ( CLAUDE BRAGDON 
then, : Because he made his modern diceuse; because she i Because he is both an 


architect and an author; 
because he has written 
lucidly and delightfully 


had a successful school in 
New York; but chiefly be- 
cause she has just returned 


ht of | frst appearance in con- 
cert at the age of nine; 
tecause he was a pupil 











of Saint-Saéns; because, to Paris and scvred a tre- | on the Fourth Dimen- 
L was by his energy and persis- mendousartistic success there A sion; because he intro- 
tence, he has become : \ Pa ius a ee eck ie duced and helped to 
room one of the foremost of c : translate Tertium Or- 
dosite living pianists; because ganum, the inspiring 
- his piano and_ violin : : work of the Russian 
night compositions show both mathematician and mys- 
J flat originality and charm; tic, Ouspensky; but 
: because his paraphrases chiefly because he de- 
tinge of Chopin are so difficult signed the beautiful sets 
» Was that few but himself can for Walter Hampden’s 
play them; but chiefly production of Cyrano de 
because he has just com- Bergerac and is now at 
n my pleted the epoch-making work on scenes for 
was — of ecg wd Hampden’s _— 
the piano the ac reviva 
yr an sonatas for cello and 
self. violin 
one 
Aung THE SITWELLS 
like Osbert, Edith, and Sach- 
ie everell Sitwell; because 
it of they are a talented and 
race highly individualistic 
‘i family trio; because Os- 
y im bert has distinguished 
himself in politics, and 
Edith and Sacheverell in 
8, I poetry and letters; be- 
sion cause they have culti- 
sch! vated an urbane and de- 
joe lightful eccentricity; 
real- because they live in 
poe what is, on the whole, 
“ the most amusing house 
in London; and because 
ion, the Sitwells parties pre- 
sided over in their man- 
You sion by Lytton Strachey, 
rers, Clive Bell, and Maynard 
Keynes, are unique of 
their kind 
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"Neath The Elms of Dear Old Rumford 


Happy Memories of the Graduation Exercises of the Class of 1924 


reunion—the tenth—at dear old Rum- 

ford, high up among the hills of Watkins 
County, and while the memories and emotions 
aroused by the visit are fresh, I am moved to 
record them. There is so much that is sweet 
and revivifying to those of us who pass most of 
our lives in the tread-mill of city life in these 
occasional escapes to a simpler atmosphere 
that a mention of one or two of the incidents 
of my pilgrimage may be of value. 

Rumford College, in the sleepy little town 
of Jasper, Mass., possesses the unique distinc- 
tion of lying in the most elevated portion of 
the state. As the Hon. James Scanlon, Assist- 
ant Collector of the Port of Boston, and 
Orator at the Graduates’ Luncheon, said in his 
address, “Other and larger institutions may 
have more education; none can have higher.” 
In comparison with the great universities our 
numbers are few indeed but we are perhaps 
more enthusiastically loyal for that very rea- 
son. Certainly I have never seen a more in- 
spired group of men than those who assembled 
in the Administration Building on Tuesday, 
the first of the three days devoted to our 
annual exercises. 


| AM but now returned from my class- 


GRADUATES DAY 


UESDAY was Graduates Day, the day 

set apart for the alumni, during which the 
entire faculty devoted themselves to showing 
their visitors about the campus, pointing out 
the progress of a new building here or the 
decrepit condition of an old one there, and 
explaining how splendidly funds could be 
used for this or that purpose. All the pro- 
fessors and teachers carried fountain-pens, 
blank checks and subscription pads, so as to 
be ready for any emergency. A striking in- 
stance of their preparedness was during the 
afternoon hours when I was touring the 
grounds with a young mathematics teacher. 
Just ahead of us walked, or rather tottered, 
an old man whose ‘rusty garb proclaimed his 
academic calling, who startled me by suddenly 
sinking to the ground, where he lay in a 
helpless and fainting condition. When he had 
been carried into the gymnasium, where he was 
dipped in the swimming pool and revived, I 
turned to my guide for information. “Low 
salaries,” he said sadly. “That man is one of 
the most distinguished geologists in the coun- 
try; and to the shame of America be it said 
that at times he has been forced to live on the 
specimens from his own collection. On rocks, 
sir, like an ostrich.” I signed on the dotted 
line as rapidly as possible. 

I have since learned from my nephew, who 
graduated this year, that the geologist’s faint 
is one of the annual features of Graduates 
Day. None the less I feel that it is justified. 

The main Tuesday meeting was a luncheon, 
at which the Hon. Mr. Scanlon delivered his 
memorable address. A curious incident en- 
livened our proceedings. President Dodge, 
who presided, referred gracefully to the pres- 
ence of Major Elias Tomes, our oldest grad- 
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uate and the last survivor of the G. A. R. in 
Watkins County. The Major, who is stone 
deaf, assumed that the presidential bow in 
his direction was an invitation to speak, which 
he did forthwith, in a voice which my nephew 
said sounded “like a moth flying.” In the 
isolation of his deafness the Major’s position 
was impregnable; and beginning his remarks 
with the date of his birth, in 1848, he pro- 
ceeded by easy stages, telling of big winds, 
changes in climate, etc., that had happened 


[ 





HOTEL GIRL 


By Cari SanpBURG 


IME is a sandpile we run our 
fingers in and play for fun. 


Nellie came from Alabama; she had 
a special laugh when people looked 
twice at her skin and hair; she knew 
the guess and the suspicion; it was 
a pair of old dancing slippers in the 
garret of her memory. 


Time is a sandpile we run our fingers 
| in. 


Nellie worked in a factory and 
earned $22 a week and paid for her 
board and had no time for fun; 
Nellie got a job in a hotel at $22 a 
month and board; she is free from 
3 p. m. to 7 a. m.; she goes to vaude- 
ville with traveling men; she sings, 
“I'm Gonna Live Anyhow Until I 
Die.” 

I said: I shall search out a majesty 
in the fabric of this drab; there is 
a running crushed purple in a bunch 
of grapes under a wagon wheel; 
there is a purple here. 





Time is a sandpile we run our fingers 
rene 
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during the eventful years of his youth. At 
three-thirty we had gotten down to the Battle 
of Antietam, when the address was inter- 
rupted by the arrival, en masse, of the Class 
of ’21, who had been unavoidably delayed. 
They were dressed in convict’s costume and, 
while motoring up from Pawling, where they 
had had a preliminary dinner on Monday eve- 
ning, they had attracted the attention of 
numerous village folk, who assumed that they 
were A. W. O. L. from the newly-completed 
prison at Wingdale. When they reached the 
next point in their journey they were met by 
a strongly-armed posse and driven back to the 
new Bastille, from which they were only re- 
leased after much protest, frantic telephone 
calls and strong arguments, which were loudly 
backed up by the regular inmates who didn’t 
see why they should be subjected to college 
songs in addition to their regular sentences. 

The next day, Wednesday, was given over 
to the graduating class and the grads took 
a back seat, which I was glad to do, having a 
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special interest in ’24 in the person of th. 
nephew to whom | have referred. He js m, 
sister’s boy, Thurlow Morris, by name, of 
Riverhead, L, I. Thurlow is a curious, moder 
product, gay, irresponsible and brilliant, Pe. 
haps the fact that he was voted the mog 
popular member of his class and the one leg 
likely to succeed describes him best. But I fe¢! 
sure that in the appraisal of his success-winning 
powers his class-mates underestimate him, 

Since his earliest days, he has shown great 
ability in letting other people do things for 
him and this talent for delegating is one of 
the great factors in success. Thus, in spite of 
his many extra curriculum activities, he ha 
managed to maintain a position in the upper 
third of his class, and when the choice of ; 
valedictorian was put to a vote, his election 
was practically unanimous, 


CLASS DAY 


i ie first event on the class-day program 
was the planting of the class ivy. The spot 
selected was the usual one against the wall 
of the new gymnasium. The building is now 
four years old and four successive classes have 
planted their ivies in the same spot. They 
always die during the winter. The chemistry 
professor says that the contractor filled in 
around the building with a lot of surplu 
lime and that the only way to make ivy grow 
against it is to move the building. However, 
the ceremony is a charming one; and there 
is something rather fine to me about the idea 
of having succeeding generations for hun- 
dreds of years always planting their ivies in 
the same spot and always having them die. 
While the official planters were doing their 
futile work, the rest of the boys sat around 
and sang songs and smoked the class pipe, 
which was passed from mouth to mouth ina 
most unsanitary manner. The Ivy Poet then 
read his ode, describing how the ivy would 
grow and spread itself about the building and 
would stand as a memorial of the ever green 
memories of old Rumford and would, in time, 
hide the white efflorescence on the brickwork, 
which, the architect assures us, will entirely 
disappear in thirty years. 
The ode was a remarkable performance for 
a boy of twenty-one. It was strictly classic in 
form, of course, and began with an invocation 
inviting the Muse to come back to Rumford. 


“O Muse, 

Breathe in my lute, and with thy wings, 

Bend down, and gently titillate my strings.” 

The Muse, having accepted, he sort of 
showed her round the place, pointing out It 
“fanes and towers”, and significant elements 
in the landscape. In a happy passage the poet. 
(Ivory L. Sherpick, of Woonsockett) said, 
“Now in the fields the happy hinds disport, 

On field and court, 

Or strive with bruiséd shin 

The goal to win, ; 

While, from the latticed pane, the gleaming darts 

Of bright-eyed Maidens pierce their youthful 

hearts.” 


(Gontinued on page 90) 
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A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks, Now of Europe 


A View of the Screen’s Princess Royal as Europe Was Recently Privileged to See Her 








HENNY PORTEN 


tion of Anne Boleyn in ‘“Decep- 


ideal of a heroine for 








for her impersona- 
Porten embodies the 


Mary Pickford does 


for America 


OLGA CHEKOV 


A distinguished member of a 

famous theatrical family, Ma- 

dame Chekov is the niece of 

Anton Chekov and Madame 

Knipper-Chekova, and the wife 
of Chekov’s nephew 


CONRAD VEIDT 


Americans who see this re- 

markable actor, remembered 

in this country for his 

“Cesare” in ‘‘The Cabinet 

of Dr. Caligari’’, invariably 

think of him as the German 
John Barrymore 





Undoubtedly Europe’s supreme screen 
tragedienne, Miss Nielsen likes to in- 
terpret the eternal feminine, destruc- 


tive, 


ASTA NIELSEN 


but 


innocent of evil 





intent 











PHOTOS BY KARL SCHENKER 


AUD EGEDE NISSEN 


This newcomer to the German 

screen created a sensation a year 

ago when she first appeared as the 

leading lady in ‘Dr. Mabuse, the 

Gambler’, as the Berlin demimon- 
daine after the War 


EMIL JANNINGS 
Weary of playing royalty Mr. 


Jannings, 
trayal 


known for his  por- 
of King Henry VIIT, 


Pharaoh and Peter the Great, 
lately impersonated a thug of 


the 


Montmartre 


Some German Moving Picture Favourites 


Pictures to Prove That the Silver Screen is Universal in its Appeal; Knowing no Barriers of Language 
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Sentiment, and The Golfer’s Colours 


showing Us Some Interesting Differences Between English and American Golfing Clothes 


ANY people have written books about 
social, political, gco- 
and 
England. I have just been reading a very inter- 
esting one called ‘*“The Contrast” by Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc. But there is one small differ- 
ence which I have never seen mentioned, and 





the differences 


graphical,—between America 


| therefore propose to regard myself as its dis- 
coverer. England has an infinitely elaborate 
stem of ‘colours’ which does not appear to 
exist in America. 

Here in England, if you go to any sporting 
function you will observeam ultiplicity of neck- 
ties of various coloured stripes variously ar- 
ranged. All those stripes mean something—that 
the wearer Was at such and such a school, or in 
such and such a regiment, that he played some 
game against somebody or for somewhere. 
Moreover, if you are anything of an observer 
of these matters, you will know what nearly all 
of them signify, and if there is that 
bafles you, you will regard it with curiosity and 
suspicion, You will know too that the tie has 


one 


been carefully chosen for the particular occa- 
sion. 

That old gentleman over there who can not 
be far short of eighty has delved into his 
drawer of ties this morning with tremulous 
fingers to find the the Eton 
Ramblers, because today is the day of the Eton 
and Harrow cricket match. By putting it on 
he is saying to the world “Et militavinon sine 
gloria” —“I too played for Eton before you 
young men were born or thought of” and the 
young men respect him accordingly. 


colours of 


NY self-respecting person in England 

would rather die than wear a colour to 
which he was not entitled; the mere thought 
of doing so makes him blush hotly. The com- 
binations and permutations of colours are not 
endless; there must be similarities and clash- 
ings, but as a rule some one institution has 
established an inalienable and prescriptive right 
toa particular blend. 

There is an old story which may bear repeti- 
tion. It is told of the once famous Colonel 
Burnaby, the hero of the ride to Khiva. He 
Was Wearing the red and blue tie of the Guards 
which is one of the best known, as it is one of 
the most strictly preserved. A little man 
approached him and after gazing sternly at him 
for some while said “Sir, are vou aware that 
you are pirating the colours of the Upper Toot- 
ing Bicycle Club?” 

We are admittedly very solemn schoo! 
boys on this colour question, but there is 
something to be said for us. Mingled perhaps 
with folly, there is a touch of pretty sentiment 
about colours, and they often enable us to dis- 
cover a link of common background with some- 
one we never met before. Thev are, in more 
senses than one, ties of affection. 

Now unless I am quite wrong, America does 
Not wear colours in this way. Of course, even 
such an ignorant person as IT am knows the 
colours of Yale and Harvard and Princeton, in 
the sense that I have seen their representatives 
Wearmg them on the running track against 
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Oxford and Cambridge. But the “old boy” of 
a school or college or the member of a particu- 
Jar club does not, I fancy, wear colours as he 
would here. I have met golfers in America 
Wearing tics of pretty and complicated stripes 
and asked them ‘What that tie 
mean*’’—only to find they have just bought it 
casually in a shop, In fact America is in this 
respect more grown-up than we are, and has 
“put away childish things”, things that we are 
apt to regard as among the laws of the Medes 


have does 


and Persians. 

With us golf—and here I come at last to what 
is supposed to be my subject—is the one game 
on which, till quite lately, colours had no hold. 
Once the red coat with various coloured facings 
was the traditional uniform of the club. To- 
day, save when it has still to be worn as a 
danger signal on a public common, it is dead 
as a door nail. The golfers of Oxford and 
Cambridge hardly trouble to call themselves 
“blues” as do the University representatives of 
all other games. Those who play golf for 
England do not deck themselves with roses, 
nor the Scots with thistles. 

A little while ago at St. Andrews, at a 
General Meeting of the Royal and Ancient 
Club, it was proposed that the Club should 
have a tie, and the proposal was summarily, and 
I think rather derisively rejected. Nevertheless, 
our passion for ties is gradually overcoming the 
sturdy pride which thinks that golf is above 
such things. About five and twenty years ago 
the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society 
was founded and invented for itself a tie. It 





was a pretty little piece of symbolism—the 
dark blue of the one and the light blue of the 
other mecting on the green. For years it had 
no imitators and now suddenly has come a flood. 

Yesterday I met a friend wearing a blue tie 
with narrow red and white stripes on it. “What 
is that?” I asked suspiciously. “It’s the Medical 
Golfing Society,” said he, “blue for the veins 
and red for the arteries and white for the 
colour of our patients when we've done with 
them.” The Army Golfing Society has a green 
ground with narrow stripes of white and the 
traditional red of the British Army, and so on. 
I-seem to spend half my time on a golf course 
asking my friends what their particular imper- 
sonation is today. 


T would be amusing—nor should I be al- 

together surprised—if we were some day 
and to some extent to infect you with our love 
of colours. It would be only poetic justice; 
because you have certainly influenced our golf- 
ing habits in the matter of clothes. I did not 
quite realize how much until, a day or two 
colleague 
through the golfing pages of an illustrated paper 


since, a non-golfing Was going 
to find a particularly good one for reproduction 
in miniature. “I’ve been back to the pictures of 
the first year after the war,” he said. “Before 
that the clothes look too antiquated.” It was 
perfectly true. In a group of golfers today most 
of them are wearing jerseys or “jumpers”— 
“sweaters’’, | believe vou call them. Before the 
war they would nearly all have been in Norfolk 


jackets. At this moment the jumper is threat- 
ened by something still more modern, namels 
a loose and indeterminate garment of leather 
tied at the neck and tucked in at the waist, 
such as cowboys scem always to wear in the 
“movie” dramas. As seen on Mr, Tollev’s 
ample form on a breezy day, it presents some- 
thing of a balloon-like appearance. lé is, 1 am 
told, extraordinarily effective in 
the cold. 


keeping out 


The 
“Jumper” looks prettier than a coat and it gives 
a delightful feeling of freedom. A man 
feels automatically ten years younger when he 
first goes out to play in one. That is a delight- 
ful sensation, but it has its perils. Personally I 
feel so rejuvenated that I skip like a young ram 
and miss the ball. Indeed after wasting my 
substance on jumpers and trying hard to master 
them, I havenowalmost determined to stand fast 
in the old ways. It is not merely utilitarianism 
which makes me want somewhere to put my 
pipe, nor sentiment which makes me like the 
familiar feeling of golf balls in my pocket 
banging against me as I walk. It is the fact 
that in a jumper I can not refrain from over- 
swinging myself more grossly than usual. I 
have often found a tighter garment a remedy 


No doubt you have done us good. 


against bad play, but a looser one hardly ever. 
And so I think I will be out of fashion; and 
my old coat and I will totter down the hill 
together, 


OU have not yet taught us to wear the 

knickerbockers of white linen which are 
so common in America, and I doubt if you ever 
will, simply because the weather here is seldom 
hot enough to justify them. When it is, we are 
prone to say that it is not golfing weather and 
cither to sit supine in the shade or else play 
some less slowly grilling game. The subject of 
knickerbockers presents an interesting study to 
I am old 
enough to remember a time when a great many 
people habitually played golf in trousers. I had 
one old friend who always wore very black 
shiny ones. I fancy they were those of his 
second best evening suit, and had, as was said in 
that delightful little play Sceeet Lavender 
“been attending funcrals for years”. In those 


the historian of golfing manners. 


daysa professional in knickerbockers would have 
been looked at as if he had two heads. Then 
Vardon set the fashion, and all his brethren 
became so smart that at an Open Championship 
one says “That man must be an amateur. He is 
not well enough dressed for a professional”. 
It is true that Braid and Taylor and Herd have 
never insinuated themselves intoknickerbockers. 
Imaginary pictures of them doing so are be- 
loved of the caricaturist, but the real thing has 
never been seen, nor ever will be. 

I believe that superstition has more to do 
with the individual golfer’s clothes than 
anybody but he himself knows. When we play 
on the asphodel and the secrets of all hearts are 
revealed, we shall be surprised to learn those 
of some of our friends whom we had deemed 
unimaginative. Many of us are, I feel sure, in 

(Continued on page 88) 














VANITY FAIR 


The Philosophy of the Finesse 


Something About Situations in Which the Crux of the Play Lies in a Finesse 


T is certainly remarkable how long and 

how often some persons will play bridge 

without any proper understanding of one 
of its most important principles, which is 
trying to take tricks with cards that are not the 
best they hold in the suit. That is the usual 
definition of finessing, and the definition holds 
good whether the best you hold is the best any 
one holds or not. 

The difference between the mediocre player 
and the expert is that one makes all the tricks 
he can with his high cards as soon as he gets 
into the lead, while the other plays to take 
tricks with his small cards by getting into the 
lead later, and holds up his top cards while he 
tries to win tricks with cards which are not 
his best. 

If one always plays the best cards held in 
each suit, any tricks afterward made by smaller 
cards must be made because the suit was long 
enough to outlast the high cards. In all such 
cases the result depends on length. In fines- 
sing, the result depends on the management 
of the high cards, independently of the length 
in suit. 

If we lay out any average dummy at bridge, 
and compare it with the declarer’s cards, we 
find a certain number of tricks which are 
practically certainties; but it is not often that 
these tricks are sufficient in number to win 
the game, or even to make the contract. 

The skilful player, therefore, looks over his 
resources to determine just where he is likely 
to pick up the tricks that are not on the face 
of the cards. With a trump suit, this may be 
done in various ways, such as discarding losers 
in one hand on winners in the other; making 
dummy’s trumps separately from the declarer’s 
and so forth. In playing no-trumpers, any 
extra tricks must be produced in one of two 
ways; establishing the dregs of a suit by leading 
it often enough to get all the higher cards 
out of its way; or by finessing. It is with the 
finessing that we have now to deal. 


HERE are practically only two standard 

finesses, all others being variations of these 
two. The first is known as the ace-queen 
finesse, which has nothing but an even chance 
to win a trick or lose it. The other, which is 
called the ace-jack-ten finesse, has odds of 
three to one in its favor. 

The distinction between the two is this: The 
ace-jack-ten finesse, having the chances so much 
in its favor, should always be made on its 
own merits; whereas the ace-queen finesse, 
being an even bet, should never be made unless 
there is something more to be gained than the 
trick itself, or something that may be lost if 
the finesse is not made. This principle was 
laid down as long ago as 1839 by the greatest 
authority on finessing that ever lived, Guil- 
Jaume le Breton Deschapelles, who was born 
in 1780 and died in 1847. 

There are four principal justifications for 
the ace-queen finesse, in addition to the 
necessity of holding command of the suit. 
(1) It will secure the one trick necessary to 


(2) It will 


save or win the game or contract. 


By R. F. FOSTER 


make an extra fifty points for a slam. (3) It 
will place the lead twice in the same hand 
when that is important. (4) It will keep a 
dangerous adversary out of the lead whether 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. Y and 





Z want five tricks. How do they get 
| them? Sou:ution in the September number. 
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it succeeds or not. If it will do none of these 
things, it is simply a gamble to win a trick or 
lose it, the trick itself having no special value. 

The ace-queen finesse is usually called the 
straight finesse, as it wins or loses at once and 
that is the end of it. The theory on which 
it is based is that if the king is on the right of 
the queen, two tricks can be made by the 
finesse of the queen on the first round of the 
suit. If the king is on the left of the queen, 
it is impossible to make both ace and queen 
by any method of play. The only chance is 
that the adversaries may make them for you; 
but that is not a finesse, it is a tenace; in other 
words, a “cinch”. 

The point that a great many players-over- 
look is that it does not matter whether the ace 
and queen are in the same hand or not; the 
rule that the finesse will succeed if the king 
is on the right of the queen holds true for all 
distributions. Here is an illustration of the 
correct use of the ace-queen finesse in both 
cases; when the two high cards are in the same 
hand, and when they are divided. The con- 
tract is to make three odd in hearts, and the 
opening lead is the spade ten. This is the 
modern opening from interiors of this 
character. 
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Upon looking over his resources, the de- 
clarer can readily see that, even if he makes 
four of his trumps and his three aces, he will 
still be two short of his contract and three short 
of game, so that unless he can make some 
successful finesses by winning tricks with cards 
which are not the best he holds in the suits, 
he cannot possibly win the game. As it happens, 
these are all ace-queen finesses. 

The first opportunity that presents itself 
is on the first trick. If the king is on the right 
of the queen, dummy’s spade queen will win; 
otherwise it is impossible to make more than 
one trick in that suit. The queen wins. 

Now, instead of running off to lead trumps, 
the declarer first secures a trick by an imme- 
diate return of the spade, winning with the 
ace and trumping the third round, as it is a 
certainty that the suit will go round three times, 
because the leader cannot have held the jack 
or he would have led that card instead of 
the ten. : 


TILL postponing the trump lead, about 

which there is no hurry as there is no long 
suit to defend, the declarer takes advantage 
of another possibly favorable finessing position. 
If the king of diamonds is to the right of the 
queen, a small diamond from dummy will 
secure two tricks in that suit. If the king is 
on the left and the finesse loses, dummy still 
has a trump to stop the spades. 

When the diamond finesse holds, at least 
one small diamond is marked as still with the 
king, because with the king and one small, the 
king would have been played second hand. 
The declarer is now in a position to try one 
more finesse in the club suit, chancing that the 
king is on the right of the queen. When that 
finesse holds, the declarer sees his way to 
making a little slam, if the trump finesse will 
hold, so he leads the heart jack. 

Of course the king covers. The ace wins and 
the queen drops the ten, leaving the declarer 
with still another finesse, or tenace, over the 
player on his right. A club lead to the ace 
shows that a third round can safely be trumped, 
and dummy is put into the lead again with the 
ace of diamonds, a third diamond throwing 
the lead to the king, which last is the only 
trick the declarer loses. 

This is a fair example of a hand making 
twelve tricks which was not good for more 
than six or seven on its face; two of these 

(Continued on page 74) 
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For The Well Dressed Man 


Notes from Our London Letter on the Smart Englishman and His Hats 


EW men realize what an important part 

the hat is in a well dressed appearance. 

Great care should be exercised in the 
choice of hats; for with men, as with women, 
they may be becoming or unbecoming. 

Certain hats suit certain types of men; and 
this consideration should be borne in mind 
before conforming to the dictates of fashion. 
For certain social occasions, there are, of course, 
hard and fast rules as to the kind of hat to be 
worn, For example, at Ascot, the Eton and 
Harrow cricket match, a wedding, or a recep- 
tion at which Royalty is to be present, a top 
hat is absolutely essential. There is no choice, 
and there are only two variations of the top 
hat—the black silk and, for certain summer 
occasions, a grey felt. Both of these hats are 
now made on the same model; only slight vari- 
ations are possible in the curve of the crown; 
and the grey felt top hat is sometimes worn 
with a slightly larger brim than the silk. The 
crown, in both cases, is about the same size, 
and should wot grow narrower towards the top. 
The brim should be about 134 to 2 inches in 
width, and should curl slightly at the sides. 
The brim of a top hat should never be worn 
flat; the edge should be bound in silk, and on 
both the silk and the grey felt, the ribbon 
round the crown should be black—grey ribbons 
on the grey felt are not worn by the best 
dressed men, 


NOTHER town hat is the bowler. Even 
more care should be exercised in the 
choosing of this hat than in any other, and only 
the very best hatters should be patronized. This 
is because the bowler hat is worn by rich man, 
poor man, beggar man, thief, and still retains 
its popularity; but much depends on its shape. 
The correct one has a fairly large and full 
crown, dome-shaped; the brim again should 
never be worn flat, but with a slight curl, and 
black is the correct colour—a few men wear 
grey or brown, but black is the smartest. A com- 
monly made bowler always looks common, and 
tis for this reason the well dressed man only 
ges to the very best of hatters; and in London, 
these can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
The bowler is a good, everyday hat for town, 
ind is correct at race meetings, such as the 
Derby, etc. The usual Homburg hat is rapidly 
falling from favour, and its place is being taken 
by a more negligé, but really a very much 


smarter, felt hat. This has a softer brim which 
is worn flat (not turned down all around) and 
is bound, in some cases, by a very narrow silk 
binding in the same colour as the hat, which 
should be brown or grey or even a dark green. 
The crown is not so full as the Homburg, and 
the crease down the middle is not definite. 














An evening hat, which is rapidly be- 
coming popular, is the black felt Hom- 
burg, which is completely ousting the 


opera hat. It is preferable for wear 
with a dinner jacket, as the top hat 
is still always worn with dress clothes 


Perhaps the hat which occupies the most 
peculiar position as regards fashion is the 
boater straw or sailor hat. 

This hat is most certainly not fashionable, 
and yet many of the most fashionable and well 
dressed men wear it, even in London. It is 
really a question of whether it is becoming to 
the wearer or not. As a matter of fact, very 
few men look well in a straw hat. The straw 
hat which is worn this year is made of a very 
fine, smooth straw, the crown low, and the 
edge of the brim smooth and about two inches 
wide. As an alternative to this, a fashionable 
Bond Street hatter has just brought out a boater 
straw of exceptionally coarse plait, and the 
brim has a jagged edge. This does not seem to 
be as much worn as the smooth brim hats. These 
straws are worn with a black band and a neat 
bow at the side, the only possible alternative 





being club colours—but these are not favoured 
unless the club is well-known, such as the | 
Zingari Cricket Club, with its famous yellow, 
red and black ribbon—but, of course, only 
members of a Club may wear its colours. 

The straw Panama is only seen on the water 
or the depth of the country. No well dressed 
men wears them in London, even in summer. 

An evening hat which is rapidly gaining 
ground this season is a black felt Homburg, 
and it is completely ousting the folding opera 
hata It is particularly suitable to wear with the 
dinner jacket and black tie, and on such occa- 
sions as a visit to the Wembley Exhibition. It 
should be made of a soft felt, and the edge 
of the brim should be bound in a black ribbed 
silk, and should not be too stiff. A silk hat and 
one of these black felt Homburgs will cover 
every possible evening occasion. The silk hat 
is always worn with a tail coat and white tie. 


APS do not change very much, and they 

are only worn for sports and traveling. 
The most popular model is still the one with 
the crown cut in a complete circle and having a 
fairly large peak. It is usually made in tweeds 
to match the suit; and when ordering a sports 
suit, it is advisable to ask your tailor to send a 
piece of cloth to your hatter to be made into a 
cap. Last year, mention was made in Vanity 
Fair of a coarse linen cap, made in a drab- 
coloured linen. This cap is now very popular, 
as it is light and cool on the head. 

There are, of course, a few well-known men 
who refuse the dictates of fashion even in hats, 
each of whom has inaugurated an inimitable 
style of their own. 

It would be impossible to think of individual 
styles in hats or clothes without recalling to 
memory the late Lord Ribblesdale, whose hats, 
as all his clothes, bore some faint reminiscence 
of the eighteenth century—a circumstance 
which earned for him the sobriquet of the 
most picturesque peer. There is no one today 
to fill his place, and only in such details of 
costumes as hats are seen the last surviving rem- 
nants of the old days of “beaux”, The present 
generation looks askance at any peculiarity or 
distinction in a man’s costume. 

The Duke of Richmond and Gordon wears 
a top hat which might well have found its 
origin in Victorian days; and it is not without 
a certain amount of picturesqueness, 
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A SOMEWHAT “DOGGY” BATHING SUIT 
A bathing suit not purloined from her brother's wardrobe, though the com- 
bined red and blue striping and white canvas belt would seem to indicate 
such a theft. A suit especially designed for the younger generation of 
women and sportswomen (Wanamaker) 











FOUR QUEENS AND A TENNIS ACE 


Englishwomen know how to dress for sport—tennis in par- 
ticular. American women still have a great deal to learn 
about tennis. Above are four charming but practical models 
—the high collared adaptation of the crew shirt (at the 
left) which is the newest thing in sweaters (Abercrombie 
and Fitch). Then the non-crushable white crépe tennis 
frock (Dobbs), and the very lovely white crépe de Chine 
sport dress, with touches of red in the buttons and belt. To 
put on the fleecy white homespun coat (the right hand 
feminine figure) of classical cut, is a wise precaution after 
a few hard sets of tennis (Knox) 


Women of the World 
__ Out of Doors 


The Major Sport for Women 
is Dress, Even if it be 
Dress for the Major Sports 


HE smartest sports clothes, like wise and witty 
people, grow more distinguished with age. Ot 
sturdy stuff they must be, with skill and quality 
behind them. And the salient lines of most of the 
really successful sports things are as classically simple 
as those of a Greek temple. ; 
No one excels the British woman in costuming 
herself for sports. Having had a larger and calmer 
expericnce than Americans or Parisiennes in sporting 
affairs, she has reasoned things out. With god-like 
and irritating assurance she always seems to choose 
the right and sensible thing. 
The high collared sweater shown at the left, above, 
is the latest type approved by English sportswomen 
who attend the Point-to-Point Meets. They wear 
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A FOURSOME AT THE FIRST TEE 
The three models above combine trimness and worth. The beige cashmere 
coat-sweater with beige and biue flannel skirt shown on the left-hand girl 
is from Peck and Peck. The white iceland wool slip-over sweater and 


flannel skirt are from Farr; while the leather jacket with knitted trim- 
mings is from Abercrombie and Fitch. The laced brogues on the central 
feminine figure are from Hayes 


these sweaters under rough tweed suits on 
chilly days. Or, at le Touquet, the Continenta! 
resort in highest favour with British golfers, 
one sees these sweaters on the tennis courts, 
worn with a white skirt. They look precisely 
like what University men rather inelegantly 
calla sweat shirt, And afterall... . ! 


Satisfactory sports clothes fill one with a glow 


of superiority. In a chamois jacket, like that 
shown on the standing golfer, one need fear 
neither wind nor rain. Thick-soled oxfords of 
indomitable buckskin; tub-proof and non- 
ctushable silk frocks for tennis; and top coats of 
invincible smartness and sturdiness! 

A word to the wise about colours. It is 
always safest to have the chief colour note 
center in one’s accessories. All white is best for 
summer, —soft keize or greyish mixtures for 
other seasons, Against these quict backgrounds 
a fanciful scarf, an exotic tie, or quietly 
coloured stockings appear to the best advan- 
tage. The only rule for these touches is that 
they must be small and a little extravagant— 
or not used at all, 


THE MOTOR GIRLS ON TOUR 


The figure on the left wears a green and grey 

plaid top-coat with attached scarf, from Berg- 

dorf Goodman. The second figure, a camel’s 

hair cheviot coat with baby-fox collar, from 

Dobbs. The third is an English mixture with 
orange trimming, from Knox 








PIKE’S PEAK 
HIGHWAY 


A beautiful route 
much travelled by 
our transcontinental 
tourists. It is high 
praise of our modern 
cars that they will 
undergo the strains 


such endurance 





long trips with 
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ON COUNTRY 
ROADS 


A Pierce Arrow 
which has left the 
main highway for the 
less travelled coun. 
try road, which often 
holds charms far 
more enjoyable than 
those of the main 
thoroughfares 





The Ups and Downs of Motoring 


By H: W. SLAUSON 


HE romance of touring is found, not 
on the open plains but rather in the 
mountainous rolling districts, in which 
frequent turns, rises and descents uncover 
new beauties of ravine, hillside, or mountain 
top with such frequency as to make the 
exclamations of surprise and pleasure the 
only monotonous feature of the trip. For- 
tunately, good hard surfaced roads have 
extended their ways into the very heart of 
our wildest and most beautiful scenery and 
today the hardships and inconvenience of 
highway pioneering are no longer associated 
with touring. 
3ut the very turns, hills and bridges 
which make of motoring a scenic delight, 
are necessarily the source of mental and 
muscular strain to the driver. He, too, would 


THE REDWOODS 


One of the most popular sections of 

California, under the giant trees of 

which tourists from many states pass 
each year at vacation time 


like to enjoy the scenery of that distant vista, 
but because of a blind curve ahead or a 
narrow bridge at the foot of a hill, his mind 
must be concentrated on operating the car, 
or a momentary turn of the head away from 
the straight and narrow path may bring 
him, his passengers and the car into serious 
difficulties. 

For this very reason, therefore, the driver 
should be able to devote himself to the 
topography of the country as indicated by 
the turns, twists and grades of the road 
ahead and not have added to his troubles 
those caused by imperfect mechanical opera 
tion of the car or by imperfect knowledge 
on his own part of the best, most efficient, 
and easiest means of controlling the vehicle 
under all the variety of conditions which 
his day’s trip will encounter. 

The most important part of the car to be 
thoroughly inspected before entering upom 
an extensive scenic trip are the brakes, for 
a good engine which will take you to the 
top of a hill is of but little avail if you ave 

(Continued on page 72) 
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H<«r:s a dish that ships you eastward 
To the climes where temple ate 
And the dreamy mists from rice fields 
Weave the strange, enchanting spells 








Ingredients of . -_ + 
e : t 


East India Chutney ‘ 4 Cannas sour Com sie +t 
Fresh tamarind . CAMDEN, N.J., US 
Raisins va 
Currants 
Apples 
Orange peel crystalized 
v7 Citron crystalized 
Fresh green ginger 
Crushed dry ginger 
Dry English mustard 
Bermuda onions 
Italian garlic 
Salt 
Sugar 
Cider vinegar 
Fresh red peppers 
Aged at least two 


years before using. East India chutney! Happy words to the traveller home from 


the East. Words that stir memories of many a delicious feast in the 
land of Kim. 

The charm of it is captured in Campbell’s Mulligatawny Soup. 
Here it is delightfully blended with true India curry, citron, cocoa- 
nut and other fresh fruits, carrots, onions and the precious spices 
of the Orient. 

What tomato soup and vegetable soup are to America, 
Mulligatawny Soup is to India. 

There is no great, popular soup made anywhere in the world 
which Campbell’s do not offer to the public at its very best. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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This bathing belt, with cigar- 
ette case attached, is entirely 
waterproof, and can be worn in 
the water. It holds matches, 
cigarettes, and money, and will 
be found a great convenience 
for the bather. Price, $2.50 


One of the newest and cleverest 
inventions of the Mah Jong 
craze is this score pad, on 
which there is a space for ca!- 
culation that is automatically 
blotted out after each counting, 
as well as a rack for the dif- 
ferent denominations of chips. 
Price of the set of four, $5.25 





This new shaving robe of terry cloth, in a variety of 

colours, bound in white, is particularly interesting 

because it is made without a collar to prevent soiling 

by lather. It may be had in canary, navy or light 
blue, and light helio. Price, $10.50 





Note: If you care to buy any article illustrated on this page, : “a — 
on receipt of a stamped envelope Vanity Fair will direct you 

to the shop where the article may be purchased. If you prefer, 
Vanity Fair will make the purchase for you, on receipt of a 
certified cheque, a cheque on a New York bank, or a money 
order made out to the order of Vanity Fair Shopping Service, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City. For this service, a 
charge of twenty-five cents on all articles under $10.00, and 
fifty cents on all articles over $10.00, included in the price 





This metal pocket lighter, which 
fills with essence and lights with 
a flint, can be recommended for 


This woolen sock, with an em- : : 
breldered Geslee, comes ia eavy quoted on each article, is made to cover the cost of postage, etc. is Gellalite qualities. Price, 
blue, and is priced at $3.25 large size, $8.75; small size, $7.75 








; 





This pipe is especially made for the 

golfer, and can be set down without 

toppling over or losing its balance. Also. 

the metal cap protects it when exposed 
to wind and rain. Price, $13.50 


This feather-weight felt hat, with the type 
of brim that turns down and a crown per- 
forated for ventilation, is made in fawn 
colour with a green underbrim, and is 
particularly new this season, and excel- 
lent for the golfer. Price, $6.75 


Light-weight flannel knickers, in 
several shades of grey, buff, and 
tan, are quite smart for country 
wear and golf, and have entirely 
taken the place of white linen 
knickers. Price, $12.50 





Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Some Advanced Styles for Summer, Seen in the New York Shops 
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© S. F. W. & Son, Inc 


Needle Craft and Candy Craft 


The revival of interest in samplers is no doubt due, in 
part, to the fact that Whitman’s Sampler has gone into 
practically all the tasteful homes in the land, showing on 
the package a fine example of cross-stitch needlework. 

The contents of the Sampler have set new standards 
of good taste in chocolates and confections, making it the 
most-discussed and widely-imitated package of confectionery 
in the world. 

If you are interested in Samplers write us for a compli- 
mentary copy of “Samplers Old and New,” an illustrated 
reprint of an interesting and valuable article from ‘The 
International Studio.” We will send also our booklet 
“On Choosing Chocolates” with suggestions for tne social 
service of sweets. 
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STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Always in Style 
SUITABLE FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
AND FOR ALL CLIMATES 





(Camels Wool Polo (loth (oat 


has become a necessary and per- 
manent feature of the wardrobe of 
the well dressed man or woman. 


fortable. Genuine ‘ 


m4 O other garment is more luxurious, or com- 
“Polo Cloth”* may be 
recognized by the white silk threads three 
inches apart on the back. 


Polo Cloth Coats are featured in a variety of colors 
as well as the natural, undyed, camel shade, by 


smart specialty shops including 


ATLANTIC CITY HARTFORD 
M. E. Blatt Stackpole, Moore, Tryon 
BOSTON Company 
C. Crawford Hollidge KANSAS CITY 
Rothschild & Sons 


Scott & Co. 
CHICAGO 

Capper & Capper 
CLEVELAND 


LOS ANGELES 


Bullock's 


MacAdam: Company Capper & Capper 
DENVER MINNEAPOLIS 

Gano-Downs Company Capper & Capper 
DETROIT NEW YORK 

Capper & Capper Knox Hat Company 

Tuttle & Clark Abercrombie & Fitch Co, 


Alexander & Oviatt 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


PHILADELPHIA 
John Wanamaker 
Blaylock & Blynn 

PITTSBURGH 
Paulson Bros Co 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Knox Shop 
Roos Bros. 

ST. LOUIS 
Steinberg’s 

ST. PAUL 
me ped & Capper 

SPOKANE 
Davenport Sport Shop 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss., 
David C. Coe 


Every Genuine Polo Cloth Coat contains 


the WORUMBO LABEL 
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VANITY FAIR 





RENAULT COUPE 
A 17h. p. Renault four cylinder chassis with standard coupé 


body. 
readers, 
coachwork, to 


A photograph of especial interest, since it allows our 
accustomed to seeing foreign cars only with special 
compare standard French and American 


lines 


European Motoring 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU 


EW International racing events 
have been so full of thrills as the 
race for the Florio Cup, which was 
run off in Sicily at the end of April. 
The race was won by Werner on a 
two-litre Mercédés with a super- 
charging device at an average speed 
of 4014 miles an hour, over what is 
probably the most difficult and dan- 
gerous mountain course in Europe. 
The race attracted one of the finest 
entries in automobile racing, not so 
much in point of view of numbers— 
although there were thirty-seven— 
but of the quality of both drivers and 
cars. The record for the round, 1 
hcur 36 minutes 8 seconds, was cap- 
tured by Count Masetti on a six 
cylinder Alfa-Romeo. It speaks vol- 
umes for the sturdy construction of 
the cars (which included famous 
makes. like Hispano-Suiza, Peugeot, 
Fiat and Steyr) that mechanical break- 
downs were extremely few. In fact, 
the only failure of any consequence 


was that of the Fiat with super- 
charger, which retired with broken 
pistons. 


On the other hand, the destruction 
of tires was very severe, and many 
of the competitors had private supply 
stations of spare tires along the road, 
in addition to the official replenish- 
ment dépots at the grand stands. The 


latter were kept remarkably busy 
throughout the day changing tires. 


Irn this respect the race has made it 
perfectly clear that, until the con- 
struction of tires is radically im- 
proved, heavy racing cars stand very 
small chances with the lighter ma- 
chines. The Hispano-Suiza, which 
has a six-cylinder engine of 4.3x5.5 
inches bore and stroke, weighed just 
under 3600 pounds, and began to 
shed its tires during the second round. 

A novel race was run the other 
day in Paris between four sportsmen, 
the course being across Paris during 
the busiest hours. The well known 
aviator, Sadi-LeCointe drove a sport- 
ing car, Wambst, the champion cy- 
clist, rode a bicycle, Lacire, the long- 
distance runner, used his legs, and a 
newspaper man took the sub- 
The result was that the bicvcle 


Paris 
way. 


won in 17 minutes, 16 seconds. The 
motor car was second in 
41 seconds. The subway was third 
in 29 minutes, 33 seconds, and the 
pedestrian was fourth in 34 minutes, 
20 seconds, 

Every true French 
nothing if not original. 
departure of the Parisian speed fan 
is “La Corrida”. This is a club with 
a membership of twenty-five. In 
order to qualify for membership, you 
must not travel on any road outside 
a town at less than fifty miles an 
hour at any time. Should it come to 
light that a member has so far for- 
gotten himself and his obligations to 
his club as to idle at a lower speed 
than this, his expulsion from the club 
immediately follows. It seems quite 
incredible, but part of the test of fit- 
ness for membership is to obtain from 
two members of the Committee an 
official statement, in writing, that the 
candidate has thoroughly frightened 
them by the speed of his driving, 
The president of the club has a daz- 
zling record of serious accidents. 

I cannot ask any reader of Vanity 
Fair or any person outside a mad- 
house to believe this story. I only 
report what appears to be a fact. 

The disaster which has overtaken 
the English motoring industry through 
the abolition of the McKenna Duties, 
which imposed 33-1/39% customs 
duty on imported cars, has come 
almost like a bolt out of the blue sky. 
Within one week of the announce- 
ment of the Budget proposals, one 
factory closed down and every one of 
the others had begun to dismiss work- 
men in large numbers. It is estimated 
that over a million workers will be 
seriously affected by the move, and 
that at the very least 300,000 will be 
turned into the streets. As they are 
all skilled workmen in one trade, It 
is a peculiarly cynical conclusion for 
the Government to draw, as it has 
done, that they can find occupation 
elsewhere. It is of course absolutely 
impossible for English manufacturers, 
paying today’s wages and 
today’s cost of materials, 
against the cheaper American car. 
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The Verdict of Veteran Owners 


It is a pleasure to observe the delight of ex- 
perienced Cadillac owners as one after another 
they drive the New V-63. 


Many have confessed to us that they de- 
ferred taking this ride, because they considered 
it almost impossible even for Cadillac to produce 
a better car than Type 61. 


But they remembered having this same 
opinion of Type 59, and so resolved to see 
whether Cadillac had once more advanced 
motor car standards. 


And they find, as they have found before, 
that the Cadillac is improved, and that it is 
finer. But what impresses them particularly is 
the extent of this improvement. 


The revelation of a ride causes them to 
praise the V-63 as enthusiastically as new 
owners who are driving a Cadillac for the 
first time. 


They express special satisfaction at the 
efficiency of Cadillac Four-Wheel Brakes which 
assure maximum safety in congested traffic, in 
emergency or on the open road. 


But what pleases them most, and convinces 
them that they must have a V-63, is the 
vigorous, effortless performance, the incompar- 
able smoothness and quietness of its harmonized 
V-Type eight-cylinder engine. 


They recognize that not since Cadillac 
introduced America’s first eight-cylinder auto- 
motive power plant has there been such marked 
development in fine car manufacture. 


~~ Ss 


Cadillac values particularly the opinion of 
these experienced owners and takes deep pride 
in the fact that they pronounce the New V-63 
by far the best Cadillac ever produced. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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YOULL HAVE BETTER LUCK 


WITH HORSESHOES 
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Copyright 1924 
Racine Horseshoe Tire Co., 
Racine, Wis. 
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THE PROTECTOMOTOR 


A new and efficient air cleaner for which great claims are being made, 


here shown on the Cadillac. 


By eliminating the dust and grit which 


cause most carbon trouble and act as an abrasive on cylinder walls, 
this device is said to prolong the life of the motor by 50 per cent 


The Ups and Downs of Motoring 


(Continued from page 66) 


no means of controlling the speed of 
the car on the downward trip—for 
that inexorable law of nature, “What 


goes up must come down”, holds 
good in motoring as well as in 
physics. 


The recent advent of four-wheel 
brakes on a large number of cars has 
made the lot of the driver easier, for 
not only can the speed of a car be 
retarded more easily, but the danger 
of skidding, even on a wet and slip- 
pery hill, will be greatly reduced. 
It is necessary, however, to make cer- 
tain that the brakes are properly 
equalized so that one side will not 
grip before the other, and also that 
there shall be no greater braking effect 
at the front than at the rear. 

But, speaking of skidding, there is 
no more dangerous condition of 
motoring than that attendant upon a 
slippery hill, a sharp turn at the 
bottom, and a car driven by a man 
unfamiliar with the causes and cure 
of skidding. A car can only skid 
when the wheels are sliding; the 
wheels will only slide when the brakes 
hold them with a greater tenacity than 
the grip of the tires on the road; and 
the grip of the tires on the road is 
smallest when the car is travelling 
down hill. Wheels which have once 
started to slide on a slippery surface 
will continue to slide more easily than 
they will roll, and in lieu of any 
railway locomotive attachment for 
spreading sand in front of the wheels, 
the brakes must be released until the 
wheels begin to turn and then be ap- 
plied gradually to the point just be- 
fore sliding occurs. 

This should indicate to the average 
driver the foolhardiness of attempting 
to descend any steep hill with his 
clutch released or his transmission in 
neutral. Even a poor engine may be 
used as the most effective kind of a 
brake which, while tending to slow 
down the rotation of the wheels and 
lessen the speed of the car, will, never- 
theless, keep the rear wheels turning 
so that the deadly skid cannot occur. 
Of course, the brakes may be applied 
so hard as to stop not only the wheels, 
but the engine as well; but the rear 
axle power which is multiplied by the 


use of first or second gear will elim). 
nate this difficulty. In fact, first or 
second gear alone without the use of 
the brakes will serve to retard the 
average car on almost any hill, if the 
throttle is kept closed. Remember, 
therefore, that if the gears are jp 
low, the clutch engaged and the 
throttle closed, you may descend al. 
most any hill, no matter how slippery, 


with but very little danger of 
skidding. 
To do this, however, the gears 


should be shifted from high to second 
or low before the top of the hill is 
reached—for one of the most difficult 
feats of motoring is to shift to a 
lower gear while driving down a 
steep hill. The engine must be speeded 
up quickly, the clutch released, brakes 
applied and the transmission lever 
“felt” into engagement, at the same 
time that the car is kept on the road 
with the steering wheel, and the 
average driver does not possess enough 
feet and hands to accomplish this 
with ease. 

Reliable, efficient, and properly ad- 
justed brakes will also add materially 
to the distance which you can cover 
in a day. Your car will be under 
safe control at higher average speeds 
and you may approach a concealed 
turn or top the rise of a hill at a speed 
considerably faster than the crawl 
which must be maintained by the 
driver of a car, the brakes of which 
would not bring it to a stop if another 
stalled vehicle were found on the 
other side of the turn or at the top of 
the rise. 


But, even with perfect brakes, n0 
driver, under any circumstances what- 
soever, is justified in committing that 
most serious of all motoring crimes— 
overtaking another vehicle on the 
wrong side of the road when 4p- 
proaching a blind turn or the top of 
a hill which conceals the road for a 
quarter of a mile ahead. Fortunately, 
state police as well as county and 
municipal officers are realizing the 
seriousness of this practice and att 
posting special officers at such turns 
to apprehend these offenders and tt 
is hoped that action will be taken t0 
suspend their driving licenses. 
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Liven now men are 


criticized on this point 


Today with full knowledge of the conclusive 
medical opinion on controlling excessive per- 


spiration, many men 


have eliminated this 


annoyance—but others apparently have not 


URING the many hours each 
day when formal clothing must 
be worn, few men escape alto- 

gether the annoyance caused by perspira- 
tion. Often enough there is actual dis- 
comfort and visible damage to the 
appearance. More frequently the result 
—the faint body odor—is apparent only 
to others. 

This source of annoyance, it is known 
today, is quite different in character 
from the full, free perspiration which 
is so exhilarating and so necessary dur- 
ing exercise. Bothersome moisture oc- 
curs chiefly in limited areas 
pits, the feet, the palms, the neck and 
forehead—and is the symptom of two 
forms of perspiration 


the arm- 





very common 
irregularity—Ayperidrosis (excessive lo- 
cal perspiration) and bromidrosis (odor- 
ous perspiration). 

Men are still criticized on this score 
—both in business and leisure hours. 
Letters of comment still reach us. But 
there is less room for fault-finding than 
formerly—the facts on this subject have 
now become generally known. 


The verdict of America’s 
foremost medical authority 


A few years ago the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, the offi- 
cial paper of leading physicians, pub- 
lished the following statement: 
Question—What harm will come of 
stopping the perspiration which normally 
comes under the arms? 
Ansxwer—No harm comes from stopping 
the perspiration under the arms; that 
is, there is no danger in the failure of 
this limited excretion of sweat. 

This brief, authoritative statement 
sums up a mass of conclusive evidence 
that settles this point once and for all. 


With the knowledge that this trouble- 
some perspiration can be controlled in 
full accord with the established laws of 
health, men by the thousands are today 
using the one simple and logical correc- 
tive—Odorono. 


First formulated 
for a surgeon 
Originally Odorono was perfected by a 


Cincinnati physician at the request of a 


surgeon who was hampered during 








One man in every five 
has acted 
on this new knowledge 


Two well known national magazines have 
just secured from 387 men, picked at 
random from among their readers, a 
Statement on excessive perspiration. 

22% of the total—one out of every 
five—have weighed the conclusive evi- 
dence on this subject and are regularly 








controlling moisture in the limited areas 


where it gives them annoyance 











operations by excessive perspiration on 
his forehead. 

Odorono is a clear antiseptic liquid 
—particularly convenient for men, be- 
cause only two applications a week 
are needed to give complete protection 
and assure perfect grooming. Get a 
bottle of Odorono the next time you 
are in a drug store. Meantime let us 
send you a sample. 

Also investigate the facts for your- 
self. A full discussion of this subject, 
taken from the works of leading medi- 
cal authorities has been published in 
leaflet form. To get this leaflet and a 
sample, just fill out and mail the coupon 
below. The Odorono Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Armpits—Regularly used, twice a week, 
Odorono protects your shirts and coat 
linings from all trace of perspiration 
stain and odor. 

Feet—The soreness caused by continued 
perspiration is completely eliminated by 
Odorono. 

Neck—Wilted collars are 
when Odorono is used regularly on the 
neck. 


impossible 


Forehead and Hands—A dripping fore- 
head and moist, clammy hands are both 
corrected by Odorono. 





FACTS 





THAT 


MERIT 


The Odorono Company, 248 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
In Canada, address The Odorono Company, Ltd., 107 Duke St., Toronto. 
Please send me, without charge, the leaflet giving opinions of medical 
authorities on checking perspiration locally, also a sample of Odorono 


Name 


City 


Street 


Stat 
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The Philosophy of the Finesse 


(Continued from page 62) 


tricks by two finesses in the trump 
suit and one trick each by finesses in 
each of the other suits. 


THE ACE-JACK-TEN FINESSE 


The ace-jack-ten finesse depends for 
its success on two things: the prob- 
able distribution of the adverse king 
and queen, and the declarer’s ability 
tc get the weaker hand into the lead 
twice, so as to make two finesses in 
the suit. There are four distributions, 
the “x” standing for any small card. 


















































AJ tox AT 10x 
Kxal 1 foxx Qxl 2 Ikxx 
xx xX xxx 
AJ tox AJ tox 
KQx}f 3 [xxx xxxf 4 [KQx 
xxx x xX 


Only the last of these distributions 
(4) will defeat the double finesse and 
prevent the declarer’s making two 
tricks in it. It is therefore three to 
one that two tricks will be made if a 
small card is led twice from the 
weaker hand, the ten the first time, 
and the jack the second. Of course, 
if the high card is put on secondghand, 
as in (3) the ace wins and the jack 
forces the other high card or holds 
the trick. 

The peculiar thing about this finesse 
is that it is not the finesse itself that 
requires attention, but it is getting 
two leads from the weaker hand. 
Sometimes this is easy, and sometimes 
it must be provided for by finessing 
in some other suit. Here is a good 
example of the ace-jack-ten finesse 
in action: 














Dummy 

U85 

#AJ104 

OA74 

#0752 

Leader Partner 

9 Q6 Y. VKo4 
#Ko7 A BI] #Q86 
o KQ 10653 Zz 9 Jo2 
@J10 ®Ko86 

YAJ10732 

532 

08 

@A43 

Declarer 


The declarer is playing to make 
three hearts, bid over three diamonds, 
The only sure tricks in his hand may 
be reckoned as four trumps and three 
aces, so that he has to pick up three 
more to win the game. This he does 
by the aid of the ace-jack-ten finesse 
in two suits, 

The king of diamonds is the open- 


ing, won by the ace in dummy. The 


finesse of the ten of trumps loses t, 
the queen. The leader goes on with 
the best diamond, which is trumped, 
Now the declarer tries the club finesse. 
the ten losing to the queen. At this 
point the leader’s partner has the 
choice between the third diamond an 
a small spade. If a spade is led, j, 
gives the declarer an opportunity to 
make another finesse by letting th, 
trick run to the queen, and gives him 
an extra trick, which he would lose if 
he had to make the spade finesse hi. 
self, as the king is on the wrong sid: 
of the queen. The third diamond js 
then led. 

This is trumped and another ¢lyb 
gives dummy the essential second fi. 
esse. Another trump finesse, and the 
third round drops the king, Noy 
two clubs, ace of spades, and the last 
trump wins the game. 


ANSWER TO THE JULY PROBLEY 


This was the distribution in Prob. 
lem LXI, in which there were several 
defences that were difficult to meet, 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. 
Y and Z want four tricks. This is 
how they get them against any de- 
fence: 

Z starts with the ace of hearts, If 
B plays small, Z follows with the 
diamond ace, and then leads a small 
heart, to put B in the lead. Now, if 
B leads the ace of clubs, Y discards 
a diamond, and makes spade king and 
heart queen later. If B leads the nine 
of clubs instead of the ace, A’s jack 
wins, and Y discards a spade instead 
of the diamond. No matter what A 
leads next, Y must make a diamond 
trick and the queen of hearts. If B 
leads the spade ace at the third trick, 
and then a small,club, Y can safely 
shed the spade king. 

If B chooses to play the king of 
hearts under the ace on the first trick 
of all, Z keeps the diamond, and lead: 
another heart immediately, which Y 
wins with the queen. Y then puts Z 
into the lead again with a small dia- 
mond, and Z leads a club, upon which 
Y discards the losing heart. It does 
not matter whether B lets the club 
jack hold, or overtakes it with th: 
ace. If he overtakes, Y makes the 
spade king. If he lets the jack hold, 
Y makes a diamond. 
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BLACK: STARR © FROST 


JEWELERS FOR 114 YEARS 


FIFTH AVENUE + CORNER 48TH STREET + NEW YORK 
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The BRACELET, always one of woman's 
most graceful adornments, has perhaps never 
been worked out more attradlively than in 
the designs of today. 

This ix particularly true of Black Starr 
Frost’s deft employment of gems in flexible 


platinum mountings. Contrasting tints of the 
precious stones—the green of emerald, the blue 
of sapphire, the black of onyx, set off the match- 
less brilliance of diamonds with such charm 
that all the glow and fire of the jewels leap 
into play at the slightest movement of the arm. 


























—SeLOTHINes)) 


Gentlemens Furnishing G Gouds, 


eee AVENUE COR. aenuneian STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 




















Medium and Tropical-weight 
Clothing for Business, Dress 
or Sporting W ear 


Norfolks and Knickerbockers 
Flannel Trousers for Golf & Tennis 
Shantung Silk Riding Sacks and Breeches 
Light-weight Leggings 
English Haberdashery and Leather Goods 
Travelling Kits from Coats and Rugs to Dressing Cases 
Straw & Panama Hats, English & Domestic Shoes 


Liveries for all Menservants 


Send for “Historic American Buildings” 


NEWPORT 


220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 


BOSTON 


TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 
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VANITY FAR 


A More Hopeful Outlook in Europe 


(Continued from page 38) 


This liberalism emanated from the 
provinces; and Herriot, the new Pre- 
mier, who was formerly Mayor of 
Lyons, is an able spokesman of that 
French political sentiment which is 
not manufactured in Paris, 

How the new and greatly re- 
awakened France will contrfbute to a 
new European atmosphere can only 
be guessed. She has aroused herself 
perilously late so far as Germany is 
concerned; for in Germany, Poincaré, 
who emphasized so persistently the 
need for security, had called forth 
and animated a nationalism of which 
there is finally some cause to be afraid. 
If only the liberal Germany of Rath- 
enau had survived, the triangle of 
England, France and the United 
States might become a most workable 
square. On the other hand, it must 
not be forgotten that the French 
would not have defeated Poincaré on 
his Ruhr policy, and will not easily 
depart from its implications. As 
things stood, they liked it. 

The difference now is in men and 
in tone. The new French leaders’ first 
thought has been of the democrats of 
other lands and of international co- 
operation. ‘They will use firm accents 
with Germany; but they will not keep 
their fists clenched. 

The attitude toward finance of 
Poincaré’s successors is of intérest, not 
only for its crucial importance for 
France herself, but likewise for its 
consequences to all Europe. Here, 
again, the wrong move for France 
may prove to have right results in 
the wider issue. France, since the war, 
has been proud beyond counsel. But 
a nation cannot long play dictator 
without money; and impoverishment 
ultimately produces moderation. If 
Poincaré’s sound financial policies are 
abandoned, France may be forced to 
adopt a more conciliatory toné on in- 
ternational problems. 

What the new leaders will do about 
finance, can only be surmised. The 
radical socialists, Herriot’s party, 
are not socialists in the Marxian sense; 
they are not even parlour socialists; 
indeed they are not much more than 
robust anti-reactionaries. The uni- 
fied socialists, Leon Blum’s party, are 
near-Marxians who have sworn 
never to risk losing their integrity, 
as the German Social Democrats did, 
by having to assume responsibility. 
These two parties, with the almost 
conservative Republican-Socialists, led 
by Briand and Painlevé, comprise the 
“left bloc”, by which the new govern- 
ment must be supported. On financial 
issues, they are radicals of the sort 
who, in America, would line up, for 
various reasons and with varying in- 
tensity, against the “interests”. Her- 
riot’s cast of mind is shown by the 
fact that during the war he impor- 
tuned for heavy taxation, instead of 
imprudent borrowing, because then 
the taxes would have been paid out of 
the high profits of war industries. He 
is an advocate, though not fanatically, 
of the capital levy, to which Blum 
and his party are pledged up to the 
hilt. Blum also favors the nationali- 
zation of industry. 

But during the campaign when the 
various radical parties formed a loose 


partnership for tactical advantages 
they were rather hit or miss in thei 
financial utterances. They attacked the 
new taxes because they bore with more 
severity upon the poor than upon the 
rich. They y made a campaign Pledge 
of a bonus of 1800 francs a year to 
government employees, because Poin. 
caul’s economy had been particularly 
hard on faithful civil servants, and 
had ignored the increased cost of liy. 
ing. They took issue with the Policy 
of no more loans to complete the work 
in the devastated areas, because the 
work of the big fdlows was finished, 
and the little ones were being left jp 
the lurch. 

One sees how a negative attack of 
this kind, appealing as it did to the 
sympathies, was formidable; but out 
of it came three promises almost jm. 
possible of fulfillment: the bonus to 
French state employees, the resump- 
tion of reconstruction, and the re. 
duction of taxes on small incomes, 
Needless to say, this program will not 
be carried out recklessly, especially as 
France comes under the sound leader. 
ship of Herriot. The reduction of the 
army and the shortening of compui- 
sory military service, from eighteen 
months to a year, have already been 
broached and mark the beginning of 
a humility for which Europe will be 
thankful. If the Dawes plan is 
adopted, and a big loan is successfully 
floated, the France of the “left bloc” 
will get the same share that would 
have fallen to the France of Poin- 
caré. But as this would probably 
mean only the minimum that the 
Dawes plan calls for, it does not set 
French finances permanently in order, 
unless Germany becomes prosperous 
beyond all expectation. Unless this 
comes to pass, as is most unlikely, a 
deficit will remain; and there will be 
only two alternatives: either the 
French tax-payer must make it up, or 
the debt must be reduced by some 
form of repudiation. 

The French are already taxed 
twenty percent on national income. 
That is as far as taxation can safely 
be carried. Increased taxation would 
not only be unpopviar but destructive. 
About all that can be done is to dis- 
tribute taxation inore to the liking of 
the majority. Such is the French prob- 
lem. It remains to be seen whether the 
Germans give the Dawes plan a fair 
trial; and if they do, whether the 
plan will provide the sums the French 
require. It is by no means a foregone 
conclusion. General Dawes, for all 
his science, knows as little about how 
much the Germans will gain in inter- 
national commerce as the next expert 
guesser, 

The fact is the Dawes plan is not 
the solution of the reparations prob- 
lem. It is a plan to permit Germany 
to pay what she can at the present 
moment, in the world as it happens to 
be. The solution depends on the de- 
velopment of international trade, and, 
in particular, the amount of goods 
that the rest of the world can Uy 
from Germany ; for Germany must 
pay chiefly in trade. Foreign trade, 
it is needless to say, cannot be created 
by any combination of statesmen, 
however well disposed or scientific. 
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y overcomes Halitosis (unpleasant breathy] 


RL! WHY WOULDN'T YOU KIss YOUR UNCLE? 
| Listerine used as a mouth wash quickl 


IF YOU'D KISS HIM ONCE YOU'D KNOW! 
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Ten Minutes 
of Your Time 


In ten minutes time you can see 
how a completed Hickey-Freeman 
will look, feel and fit—on you. 


Why follow more fussy methods 
when Hickey-Freeman suits show 
as fine fabrics and as superb tailor- 
ing as money can buy? 


At leading stores 
throughout the country 


Hickey-sfreeman Go. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Ave. 


























VANITY Fatp 


On Laughing at Your Own Jokes 


(Continued from page 35) 


jokes, but would actually have been 
guilty of very bad taste, if not of ob- 
taining money under false pretences, 
had he not laughed at them; and I 
for one would not have complained 
if he had stood up in his stall and led 
the laughter. It would, I think, be 
a good thing if authors were to con- 
duct the applause at their plays, just 
as Richter used to conduct the or- 
chestra at Covent Garden in the days 
before the War for Culture had de- 
livered it over to the moving-pictures. 
I can imagine Mr. Shaw’s giving three 
taps with his baton on the shade over 
the electric light as a signal to the 
audience to get ready, and sweeping 
his arm across and back again, and 
then up and down, as the long roll of 
ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-has runs rhythmically 
round the theatre! 


JQ UT, you object, supposing the 

lines are not funny, has the author 
then got any right to laugh at them? 
Is it not, you demand, preposterous for 
a dramatist to be doubled up with 
laughter at lines of his which leave 
the rest of the audience staring 
stonily in front of them as if their 
faces had been frozen and could 
never be thawed? God bless you, sir 
or madam, of course he has the right 
—has it more then than at any other 
time. You may not think that his 
lines are funny, but /e does, or he 
would not have written them with 
the intention of exciting your laugh- 
ter. What a compliment it would be 
to you, if he were to behave during 
the performance of his comedy as it 
he had said to himself while writing 
it, “This is frightful trash, but the 
poor sapheads who come to see my 
plays are not worthy of anything 
better!” All authors do their best. 
What they write may not amount to 
much, but at least it amounts to as 
much as they can do; and I would not 
give a row of pins for an author who 
did not regard his work with respect 
even when the rest of the world re- 
garded it with contempt. No man ever 
sat down to write a poem or a play 
or a novel or to compose a piece of 
music with any other intention than 
that of making a masterpiece of its 
kind. The author of that astonishing 
ballad, They Wanted a Song Bird in 
Heaven, So God Called Caruso Home! 
probably put as much of himself into 
it as Shelley put into the Ode to a 
Skylark; and I am sure that the 
authors of that jolly piece of involved 
dialect, Yes, We Have No Bananas 
were honestly trying to express some- 
thing as true to them as anything in 


Dickens was to him. The least of 
us, in short, when he sets out i 
make a work of art, does it in qh 
conviction that there is some flame 
of genius in him, however dim it may 
be, and it is for that reason that ny 
book, even the worst that ever cam: 
out of the imagination of man, will 
ever be forgotten or universally ¢e. 
spised while its author remains aliye. 
And if anyone comes to me and tells 
me that a comedy was performed jy 
the presence of its author withoy: 
once causing him to smile or laugh 
then I shall say to that person, “Bithe; 
you are a deliberate liar; or the per- 
son whom you imagined to be the 
author of the play was not its autho; 
at all; or the play was a tragedy t 
him.” ; 
And what is true of comedies j 
true also of tragedies. An author 
ought to be deeply moved by hj 
tragedy, otherwise it is no tragedy at 
all. I have heard an author sobbing 
through the performance of one of 
his plays, not with rage at the way it 
was performed (although he might 
justly have done so) but because it 
caught hold of his emotions more 
directly than it caught hold of the 
emotions of the audience. I fre. 
quently cry while a tragic play of 
mine is being performed. Sybil Thom. 
dike made me cry in London when 
she played Jane Clegg, and Margaret 
Wycherley made me cry, even during 
rehearsals, when she played it in 
New York. Sara Allgood and her 
sister, Maire ONeill, have many 
times made me cry during the per 
formance of Mixed Marriages. 1 am 
not ashamed of having done so. On 
the contrary, I should feel ashamed if 
I had vot done so. What right should 
I have to expect these plays to move 
other people if they did not move me 
who made them: The greatest com- 
pliment, in short, that an author can 
pay to his audience during the per 
formance of his plays is to share their 
pleasure or emotion over it; and the 
surest sign of an author’s honesty is 
that he laughs at his own jokes or 
weeps over his own situations, even 
when he is laughing or weeping alone. 
I pray you, then, no more of this 
nonsense that it is immodest for a man 
to enjoy his own work. He is nota 
man of genius because he does 89, 
but neither is he lacking in genius be- 
cause he does. If an author ‘appears 
not to laugh at his own wit or to b: 
moved to tears by his own pathos, 
is conceivable that he is nevertheles 
a fine author; but it is more probable 
that he is aa unctuous hypocrite. 
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23 New Models, 
Gach one “Six/ 
Gach one with the famous Buick 
valve-in-head engine » (ach one 
with Buick four-wheel-brakes ~ 
Gach one with low pressure 
tires~¢ach one ata price that is the 
greatest motor car value ever offered. 
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The possession of a car which carries the 
emblem—Body by Fisher—is indicative 
of an appreciation of artistic design and a 
recognition of the sound investment value 
of superior workmanship and materials. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT ST. LOUIS 
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Facts and Figures 


To supply during 1923 the Fisk Rubber Company—makers of 
Fisk Tires—with the two basic raw materials, rubber and cotton, 
there were required— 


137,000 Acres of Rubber Plantations 
11,000,000 Rubber Trees 
35,000 Plantation Employees 
114,000 Acres of Cotton Plantations in Egypt 
and America 
46,000 Employees to plant—cultivate—harvest 
and gin the cotton 


11,000 Employees in cotton mills to convert 
this cotton into yarn and fabric 


» tal thereto, were required to 


of furnish the materials used. 
\ 


In addition to the above, mil- 
lions of pounds of chemicals 
and other ingredients, tons of 
steel, thousands of tons of coal, 
millions of gallons of water, mil- 
lions of kilowatts of power, and 
thousands of employees inciden- 


All these materials put into 
the hands of the skilled Fisk 
workmen turned out the prod- 
uct that is constantly increasing 
in favor. 





Trade Mark Reg. U.S.Pat.Off. 
Time to Re-tire 


Get a FISK 


Copyright, 1924, The Fisk Tire Co., Inc. 
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There are more than eight hun- 

' dred million pairs of stockings | 
in the United States right now. 
| And a large share of them are 
¥ Phoenix made. Why? Because 
they have been put to sever- 
est tests and the American 
people have unfailingly found 
that they keep their elegance 
throughout long miles of hard 
service and ever furnish super- 
lative satisfaction at small 
> | cost. For men, women and | gi 
14, & children, they are a substantial 4, AJ 
MY) | economy and a fine luxury. | & 
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PEERLESS 





FTER all, there’s a real satisfaction in owning a 
Peerless. Owners very quickly discover that 
staunch, unfailing dependability which wins and holds 
their confidence and loyal affection. They know this 
same admirable performance is unfailing for thousands 
and thousands of miles. They have learned that the years 
do prove Peerless ability to endure. And so, whether it 
be the Eight or the Six, Peerless satisfaction is assured. 





THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY ~ CLEVELAND- OHIO 
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R‘ YY AL Cords are made of latex treated 
cords. 

Latex is liquid raw rubber in its 
natural state. 

The use of latex in its natural state in 
tire building is new. 

Ic is exclusively a U. S. Rubber 


Discovery and is patented. 








~ US.Royal Cords 


bility and is particularly valuable in the 
manufacture of flexible sidewall, low air- 
pressure Balloon and Balloon-Type Tires. 
To get the benefit of this major con- 
tribution to better tire service insist on 
U.S. Royal Cords. 
U. S. Tires are the only tires in the world 


meds of cords solitioned in raw rubber latex 
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Latex adds great strength and flexi- ,, “s ah United States Rubber Company J 
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A Great PIANo with a name of present and legendary fame 
and a reputation sustained on the concert stage— 

The music of that piano, not alone the music as you or 
someone in your home will produce it, but the music as plaved 


by the great pianists of the age—their play- 
ing, their interpretation, the very perfection 
of their technique— 

A musical library that includes all the work 
of all the great composers contemporary and 
dead, in all the varieties of their expression— 
Bach and Berlin, Chopin and Victor Herbert, 
Verdi, Puccini, Brahms, Grieg and Sullivan— 

These are the things the Ampico makes 
available to your home. 

No composer ever hoped that his pieces 
would be played better than the Ampico 
will play them for you. No piano maker 
ever expected that his instrument would be 
more beautifully played than the Ampico 
will play it. No one who ever bought a 
piano ever hoped to hear greater music than 
the Ampico will play for you. 

The word “piano”"—the thought, the con- 
ception of a piano—can embody no more 


; of the Piano 














A few of the famous artists 
the Ampico brings to you 


SERGE] RACHMANINOFF 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
JOSEF LHEVINNE 
MISCHA LEVITZKI 
ERNO DOHNANYI 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
MIECZYSLAW MUNZ 
ALFRED MIROVITCH 
LEO ORNSTEIN 
PHILLIP GORDON 
BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 
HENRY SOUVAINE 
VINCENT LOPEZ 

J. MILTON DELCAMP 
ADAM CARROLL 
EDGAR FAIRCHILD 
HENRY LANGE 

RALPH REICHENTHAL 
HARRY SHIPMAN 
CORRINE DE BERT 


























than you can own in an Ampico. It is the “All” ot the piano. 


Hear the Ampico 


Hear it at the home of a friend or just as freely at the store 
of any of the following pianos which have adopted it. They 


are the Chickering, and the Knabe, two of 
the four fine pianos in general use on the 
concert stage; and the Haines Bros., Fischer, 
Franklin, Marshall & Wendell (In Canada 
the Willis also) —all pianos of long and hon- 
orable fame, chosen for the Ampico because 
of their ability to do justice to its music. 

Foot-power models, $795. Electric- 
power models, $985 to $5000. Both grands 
and uprights. 


Exchange your piano for 
an Ampico 


Your present piano will entitle you to an 
allowance on the Ampico. Convenient 
monthly payments can also be arranged. 

Although nothing can take the place of 
hearing the Ampico, a booklet telling about 
it, its artists, and its large library of record- 
ings will be sent on request. 





iUAAM PICO 


THE AMPICO COMPANY : 437 FIFTH AVENUE »- NEW YORK 








The Dark Era 


of teeth cleaning—changed a few years ago 


Up to 1915 the war on film 
seemed a losing fight. 

Despite all care, most people’s 
tecth were coated more or 
Tooth troubles were almost univer- 
Pyorrhea became alarmingly 
common, 

Able authorities have sought for 
film combatants. Now things have 
changed. You see glistening teeth 
in every circle now. Millions of 
homes of some 50 nations have 
adopted a new method of teeth 
cleaning. 


The ruinous film 


Most tooth troubles are due to film 
—that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, gets between the 
tecth and stays. 

Soon the film discolors, forming 
dingy coats, and teeth lose their 
luster. 

Film also holds food ff 
substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds || 


less. 


sal. 





Protect the 
Enamel 


effectively fights film. So dental 
science sought new methods and 
found two. One disintegrates the 
film at all stages of formation. One 
removes it without harmful scour- 
ing. 

Many careful tests have proved 
these methods effective. A new-type 
tooth paste has been created to apply 
the methods daily. The name is 
Pepsodent. 


A new era has dawned 


Research has revealed other essen- 
tials, and Pepsodent meets them. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, which is there to neutralize 
mouth acids, It multiplies the starch 
digestant in saliva, which is there 
to digest starch deposits on teeth. 

These combined effects have 
brought a new dental era. Its use 
quickly has spread the world over, 

| largely through dental ad- 


vice. 








VANITY Fag 


George Gershwin’s ‘‘Rhapsody in Blue” 


(Continued from page 28) 


American music. That Jazz is, at 
present, the only musical idiom of 
America is hardly gainsaid. Whether 
Jazz is beautiful or ugly is of no 
more consequence than the aesthetic 
quality of a skyscraper. The sky- 
scraper is the expression of American 
life, whether you regard it as a new 
and daring type of cathedral, aspir- 
ing, commercially, to the heavens as 
the mediaeval cathedral aspired re- 
ligiously, or a perpendicular arrange- 
ment of packing cases reaching to the 
skies only for lack of available space 
on earth, 


CCEPTING Jazz, then, as one 

is forced to accept the environ- 
ment one. lives in, the question of 
what could be done with it naturally 
presented itself. Would it eventually 
replace the old forms, as exemplified 
in the music of the classics, or would 
certain features of it be incorporated 
in the older forms and Jazz itself 
disappear. Against the, former con- 
tention was urged the obviously re- 
stricted duration of jazz numbers in 
their present form, for the constant 
unceasing rhythmic pulsation, so 
effective in a composition lasting 
a few minutes, would, if stretched to 
a greater length, become intolerable. 
Should, however, the latter view pre- 
vail, the jazz element wou in time 
be entirely lost in the placid, sub- 
stantial proportions of the forms that 
evolved originally from a classic con- 
ception of life—a conception that was 
large enough to include every variety 
of human manifestation, yet con- 
stantly keep in mind the general 
scheme. If Jazz managed to persist 
at all, it would be, at most, in the 
nature of a piquant flavoring, like 
a touch of some sharp spice in a con- 
servative and well-tried dish. Into 
the midst of this controversy has come 
Mr. Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue. 

It is evident that Mr. Gershwin, in 
planning his composition was actuated 
by “Aims”, a motivation usually in- 
imical to the production of fine art. 
There was, first, the aim to demon- 
strate the possibility of writing a jazz 


it Blue is highly successful, Its 
good music. Thus The Pilgrim, 
Progress survives as a good story 
though Bunyan had intended merely 
a religious tract. 4 

Rhapsody in Blue is a compromig 
In that fact lies its success, It is 
built on two themes in the highes 
degree contrasting—a glowing phrase 
of symphonic proportion not unre. 
miniscent of Strauss, to which jg ate 
tached, by a touch of pure inspiration 
a “jazzy” fragment of three descend, 
ing chromatic notes reiterated with 
many rhythmic changes, a fragment 
half humorous, half pathetic, per. 
haps a satiric comment on th 
grandeur of the theme, a “jazzy” 
kidding of classical pretensions, Pitted 
against this is a boisterous, devil-may. 
care jazz melody. Several other tung 
abound and many effects are exploited 
but the interest is captured by the 
time-honoured development of th: 
principal themes. Though Mr, Gersh. 
win in this first attempt is often 
diffuse and blundering and has yet to 
learn the secret of economy in fom, 
there is, nevertheless, so much vitality 
in the presentation and development 
of his material that the listener’s emo. 
tions are almost constantly engaged, 


HE contending themes are 9 

manipulated that one might, if 
one were so minded, suspect Mr, 
Gershwin of a deliberate symbolism, 
an attempt to embody, actually, in 
sound, the fury of the controversy which 
called into being Mr. Whiteman’s ex- 
periment. It would appear, by the 
lack of ceremony with which he 
treats his classic theme at the finish— 
by the unseemly antics it is made to 
perform, by the sudden transforma- 
tion of the erstwhile noble accents into 
current patter, that Mr. Gershwin 
wished to indicate his belief in the 
ultimate triumph of Jazz. But 
strangely enough, it was this theme 
that remained, afterwards, the one 
thing fixed in my mind; not in its 
final guise, hectic and impatient, but 
in the calm, deliberate grandeur of its 
first appearance. 
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Now millions of people 
in every clime enjoy the 
Pepsodent effects. Their 
teeth are whiter, cleaner, 












Mr. Gershwin has demonstrated, 
once for all, the suitability of Jazz 
as thematic material for the larger 
musical forms. Whether, in the future, 
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there was the desire to discard the old 
forms altogether in doing this and 
to be formless, if such a thing were 
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Pepsodéent 





‘ The Neu-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists the world over 


Watch Them 








10-DAY TUBE FREE 


Become Whiter 


For your own sake, send 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


Dept. 89, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


this coupon for a test. Note 


how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. 


See how teeth become whiter 
as the film-coats disappear. 








Only one tube to a family 





You will be amazed and 
delighted, and will never 


ees forget the effects. 





CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 























thoroughly successful. The piece, it 
is true, takes twenty minutes to per- 
form, but not all of it is pure Jazz. 
Form, in the usual sense, is not only 
not discarded but is used, uncon- 
sciously, it is presumed, as a solid 
foundation for the new and bizarre 
material. In spite of Mr. Gershwin’s 
intentions, however, the Rhapsody 


rhythmic contrasts and thus enable 
the composer to dispense entirely with 
conventional material is problemati- 
cal, though not, in the light of what 
the Rhapsody in Blue has already ac- 
complished in this direction, improb- 
able. It may very well be that in the 
future annals of music George Gersh- 
win will figure as a pioneer. 
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ARISTOCRATIO 


Vici kid made only by Robert H. Foerderer, Inc, 
is in step with the footwear mode 


The center of interest in the 
footwear styles is rapidly 
changing from pattern to ma- 
terial. That is why Vici kid is 
claiming increasing attention 
in fashion circles. 


Vici kid is cool. It is pliant. 
It is smooth in texture. The 
colors in which it is obtain- 
able are in perfect harmony 


with the current mode in 
hosiery and dress. 


Ask your shoe dealer to show 
you some of the beautiful 
summer models in shoes of 
Vici kid. But to be certain of 
Vici quality and color, make 
sure that it is Vici, the leather 
manufactured exclusively by 
Robert H. Foerderer, Inc. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, INc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 


Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


kid 


‘REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE VICI KID --~ THERE NEVER HAS 
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VICI kid is manufac- 
tured solely by Robert 


H. Foerderer, 


Inc. 


BEEN ANY OTHER 
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FOR SEASHORE 
AND COUNTRYSIDE— ™ 
TWO DIFFERENT SPORT SHOES 


— who frequent the watering places or sea- 
shore—men who enjoy boating—find a lighter 
weight sport shoe more adapted to their activities than 
those who roam the countryside by motor or afoot. 


A shoe like the Braeloch with its plain toe and con- 
trasting cordovan saddle, over smoked Elk,'is ideal for 
beach wear, yachting or the board-walk. A dressy shoe 
with the gaiety and lightness of the waterside— 
matching correctly the newer shades in flannels. 


For practical country wear, general outdoors or 
motoring, the Suffolk—soft tan sports leather with 
restrained perforations—is decidedly smart. An all- 
around sport shoe for wear with knickers or with a 
business suit in town. 


Both the Braeloch and the Suffolk are fitted with 
the newer close-grain English crepe soles which do not 
scuff up easily. 


The better shops will fit you with Crawford sport 
shoes but should you have difficulty in locating a 
Crawford dealer please write us at Brockton for his 
name and address. 


CThe rawford Shoe 


Most Styles $8 


A few $9 and $1u 


CHARLES A. EATON SHOE INDUSTRIES, BROCKTON, MASS. 








VANITY FAR 


Love in Lettuce, Ohio 


(Continued from page 52) 


Step forward, Aesop, and show your 
certificate; and don’t run away. The 
reader is about to hear one of those 
minute personal descriptions without 
which a realistic novel might just as 
well fold its wings like a scarab and 
as silently crawl away. 

Carrying Aesop onto the page, feet 
first, we find that our champion has 
flat pedals: the kind that kept us out 
of war, and that are characteristic of 


'the inveterate lodge-trotters of the 


pampas. They are sometimes known 
as “lodge-feet”, and the stride be- 
gotten of the idiosyncrasy, as the 
“lodge shuffle.’ Now Aesop was a 
lodge-addict to the point of despera- 
tion; he bristled with benevolence; he 
carried paid-up fraternity to the very 
bourne of ferocity. You can imagine 
what it did to the fellow’s feet, 
temper, head, outlook and home-life. 
I shouldn’t be surprised if it prepared 
the soil for the complex; sowed the 
dragon’s teeth, perhaps. These la- 
mentable and benevolent extremities 
were ensconced in square-toed Lettuce 
boots of the paint and hardware tra- 
dition, with faded green laces and 
thirteen eyelets per boot: twenty-six 
in all. He tied ten eyelets on the left 
boot, and quit at the ninth hole on 
the right—invariably. How is that 
for microscopic observation? What 
a lynx! What a lynx! 

There’s a job, neatly done; the very 
buttons on Aesop’s peplum—assum- 
ing, for example, that a peplum had 
buttons—are alive and kicking. 

We now come to the dénouement, 
or whatever you call it. I’m a young 
realist, and I haven’t time to look up 
words. When the creative urge seizes 
me by the gullet, I daren’t leave it 
for a second, or I’m liable to lose at 
least a six-cherubim inspiration. 

Wherever we are, by divagation and 
dramaturgy, the time has come to 
purge Aesop of his complex, and the 
reader of his burning curiosity. And 
here, I admit, I’m stumped. I have 
very poor complexes myself; I’m 
really ashamed to show them to my 
friends. Ordinarily, I get a mild de- 
sire to shoot a traffic policeman who 
inveigles me into the street and then 
tries to have me run down; now and 
then I shouldn’t mind letting Ann 


Pennington rock me to sleep; at th 
very worst, a sinister voice, deep jp. 
side me, mutters something I shouldn 
care to hear in broad daylight. Ang 
yet I am expected to deal with a com. 
plex which, I have already Stated, js 
unusually complicated; a veritable 
duplex of a complex; a triplex 
quadruplex, quintuplex of a com. 
plex. I doubt whether you coulq 
get at it even with algebra. Why 
should I struggle with it? But Pye 
more or less given my word; my 
Soudic honor is at stake; I must fish 
up something. All right, then; here 
goes. 

As far as I can gather, from prob, 
ing Aesop’s psyche, the family nex 
door had a maid of Swedish extrac. 
tion; a blonde; a Valkyrie, made 
amiable by ong-bong-pwong; an epic 
of a woman, with Homeric instinets, 
By comparison, Aesop looked like one 
of Singer’s Midgets alongside of the 
singing Memnon. Hilda sang too, 
Well, after a time, Aesop began to 
give her the Roentgen eye, if you 
know what I mean. Dash it all, he 
used to look right through her, 
That’s an elementary complex. After 
a time he began to trick her out a 
bit; mentally of course; a bangle 
here, a spangle there; like the women 
of antiquity who used Palm-Olive 
soap. He went so far as to buy her 
an imaginary pair of cloth-topped 
shoes with pearl buttons. By this 
time the repressions are beginning to 
gnash their teeth, and the complex, 
of course, gnashes back out of sheer 
bravado. Well, let a production like 
this loose in a psyche like Aesop’s, 
and you can pretty nearly unravel the 
complex yourself. 

After all, I didn’t say anything was 
going to happen; I merely remarked 
that Aesop was sitting on the top hall- 
stair—with a complex. [ve made 
good on that, haven’t I? There he 
sits. I don’t deny that the implica- 
tions are terrible. I don’t deny that 
Aesop’s complex may have stolen 4 
march on us while we were dis- 
tracted by realism. Heaven knows 
what wolf in Hilda’s cloth-topped 
shoes is gnawing at poor Aesop’s 
vitals. Eheu, Ohio! Poor fellow! 

Go to bed now, Aesop. 


Sir James Matthew Barrie 
(Continued from page 43) 


obvious. It has been infinitely ref resh- 
ing to see wives striking out boldly 
for themselves and staying at home, 
instead of obeying convention and 
trotting demurely off in pursuit of 
another gentleman. 

But that charm was bound to fade. 
All that remains for a later generation 
is the quality of Sir James Barrie’s 
imagination. That little twist of 
fancy may seem a small thing. But 
it has attained to the dangerous dig- 
nity of a national institution. Statues 
are erected to it in open spaces, and 
reference to it is frequent in public 
speeches—even in his own. With 
rare helpfulness he has explored his 
own elusive quality. 

Now, there are few things more 
dreadful than a studied whimsicality ; 


and when Rectors grow confidential 
about their own elfishness, one begins 
to be half afraid. Elves will not dance 
to order. Barrie is a master of mild 
sentiment and of that neat manipula- 
tion of stage figures which serves to 
keep the critics quiet. But tears and 
technique are the least important 
things about him. For those who can 
no longer laugh at his rather wry 
fun or weep when he evokes a glutin- 
ous might-have-been, there 1s still 
something in him which is not 


. . bred 
Or in the heart or in the head. 


That fancy, which is his own, must 
not be overworked or imitated, be- 
cause it is ours also. 
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ScHELLING called architecture “frozen music”. So it is—music 
occupying space and an eternity of time, music fixed in its beauty of line 
and cadence for the inspiration of generations yet unborn. 


































































Ano music is sometimes like architecture—an intricate, figured pat- 
tern of rich contrasts. So it is with the pipe organ. It has the majesty 
which religious devotion requires. Yet it has the airy grace and gaicty, 
the enthralling variety of life itself. Like a great city—it is all things 
to all men. 


"Tue Estey pipe organ is notable among organs for its satisfaction 
of the modern demand for versatility. Every Estey organ is specially 
designed to fit its purpose. Its tone color, range, and volume are per- 
fectly adjusted to the theatre, the concert hall, or the private residence 
where the best in music is appreciated. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


Brattleboro, Vermont 


© £.0.Co.‘24 
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Hiss & Weekes, Architects 


E. I. Hudson Residence, Syosset, L.1., N.Y. 





“Make your dwelling tasteful and attractive both within 
and without; the associations of the home of our early days 
have a strong influence on the future life."—C. Philips. 


—]_o>——- 


Learn Before You Build 


N the years of planning that precede the 

building of your new home, you will fortify 
yourself against later disappointments and re- 
grets by securing all the information available 
regarding the materials to be used. In each 
case, it is wise to balance carefully price with 
quality, and delay building a few years longer, 
perhaps, rather than make a poor investment 
in cheap and unsatisfactory materials. 


Indiana Limestone is one of the materials 
that you should know about in order to be 
progressive and well-informed. It is a natural 
stone, quarried from the hills of southern 
Indiana, and is attaining increasing popularity 
among home-builders for the exterior of their 

‘homes. When so used, it produces an effect 
of great beauty, and will, in addition, prove 
thoroughly practical in every respect for gen- 


erations to come. 


If you are not familiar with the different 
varieties of Indiana Limestone, the various 
ways in which it may be used to secure inter- 
esting effects, and its consistently dependable 
qualities, we will gladly furnish you with lit- 
erature or any other information you may 


desire. 


The Pyramids remain today 
as permanent evidence that 
limestone is the world’s most 
enduring building material. 


Our handsomely illustrated 
booklet showing this coun- 
try’s finest Indiana Limestone 
homes sent upon request. Ad- 


dress, 





Indiana Limestone 
Quarrymen’s 
Box 757, 


Association, 
Bedford, Indiana. 
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In The Wake 


(Continued 


later with Edna and two of the sur- 


vivors ... more fun, more hair 
nets ruined! ... you can see the 
picture. But, thank heaven! the open 
season for nuptials is over. We are 
due in Ilseboro on the fourteenth. 
Until then, Old Dear, silence and 
recuperation. 

Thine, 

FRANCE 


P. S. Tell Mater that the beads 
she gave me were a great success. 
(I didn’t wear them; that’s why.) 

F. 

THE BRIDE’S AUNT TO THE 

BRIDE’S FATHER 


Y Dear Henry; 

It was good of you to put me 
up during the festivities. Thanks. 
The young man seems quite presenta- 
ble though I cannot say as much for 
some of his friends. I suppose it is 
still considered good form for the 
groom at least to be sober. I under- 
stand he will be able to provide for 
Elise in a style to which she is not 
accustomed, which is all a girl can 
ask for. In view of the change in 
Elise’s status . . . i. e. no longer be- 
ing dependent ...I may possibly 
modify the terms of my will, mak- 
ing the principal of my bequest pay- 
able to her children, if any. 

I lost my umbrella during the re- 
ception. One of Percy’s friends was 
using it to row an imaginary boat. 
He said he was the stroke of the 
Gentlemen’s Eight and requested me 
to be the waves and say “Splash!” 
It was one I got in Paris and folds 
up. If found please send by Adams 
Express, not American; the American 
man here is an idiot. 

Yours, 
AGNES 


THE BEST MAN TO THE GROOM 


EAR old Beeswax, 

I hope the tickets were O. K. 
They looked all right to me when I 
bought them and the man said they 
were the best he had for the money. 
After all you can’t go very far on a 
hundred now-a-days. I’m fearfully 
sorry about the trunk checks. I can’t 
imagine what happened to them. I 
remember giving a taxi driver what 
I thought was a handful of change 

. you know me, Perce . . . big- 
hearted Otis... and he naturally 
drove off as rapidly as_ possible. 


VANITY FAIR 
of Joyous June 
from page 47) 


Probably thought I might change my 
mind, Well, anyway, there you ap 
Can’t you describe the contents to the 
station agent: 

It was a grand party, boy, ang 
believe me, we gave it the full g 
Andrew’s swing after you left. Te 
and I took two of the mannequins 
to the Lurch Inn, way out wher 
civilization ceases and Pelham begins, 
I don’t remember just which two went 
with us, but everything was lovely 
and the policemen were all up when 
we came back through the Park, In 
fact, one of them pointed out that we 
were driving on the bridle path 
and didn’t seem at all satisfied with 
the explanation that we were part of 
the bridal-party. 

Well, toodledy-o0, Old Dashboard, 
I'll look for you at New London. You 
said car eighteen, if I mistake not, 
Love to El. 

Yours in a crouching posture, 

Tony 

P. X. Dick Hubbard wired from 
Back Bay to say that he had entirely 
forgotten that he came on to N. Y, in 
his car. He says it can be identified by 
his mother’s initials and that she wants 
it back. Aren’t old people unreason- 
ables Can you throw any light on 
the possible parking place of said 
bus? 


THE STEWARD OF THE POLO CLUB 
TO THE GROOM’S FATHER 


EAR Sir, 

On Tuesday last your son gave 
his bachelor dinner at the Polo Club, 
for which he requested me to send you 
an itemized bill, which is herewith en- 
closed. In addition to the items noted, 
which include the usual breakage and 
burnt linen, there is a certain amount 
of re-decoration to the private din- 
ing-room, removal of Bar-le-Duc jelly 
from the cornice, re-hanging of two 
electric brackets and_ restoration of 
mantel, which will be completed within 
a few days and for which I will send 
you a separate statement. The excep- 
tional amount of damage done to the 
premises was not due entirely to your 
son’s party. There was another bache- 
lor affair going on the same evening, 
and the two parties met head-on. The 
cost of restoration will be divided. 

Trusting that this is satisfactory, 
I am 
Very respectfully yours, 


J. T. CasHEN 
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COOL CLOTHES 


an for the well-dressed man 
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PECIAL weight, extra quality, pure linen fabric, war- 
hboard, ranted non-shrinkable—buff or white. The exceptional quality of these English Summer suitings appeals 
y g gs app 
to the wearer of good clothes. Their porous texture, light-weight 

















on. You Featuring properly proportioned Plys.F; Model 
ke not, pone! pod — —— tall, sinltaietaieaes $17.20 and handsome finish assures the wearer cool and comfort and good 
short ang stout builds. appearance during the warm weather. 
e WYNBURN - LONDON LINEN KNICKERS “Nor-east’”? Cloths, non-crush* 
Tony Of pure white Linen—extra weight and quality, Plaited ‘ i , 
1 fro waistband, quarter top pockets. Current English styling. “Fresh-Air 3-Ply” Cloths* 
m 
entirely Plus-Four Model, $10.50 “Aerpore” worsteds* 
v. Y. in Linen Golf Caps, $2.00 White Golf Hose, $4.45 Mohairs 
ited by Mail orders for Knickers should specify height, waist and color—buff or white. ‘ : 
e wants Add 25c to cover postage. Address 61 Chambers St. House. These cloths are the product of Priestley’s English looms—made 


reason- expressly for men’s wear and worn by the best dressed men in 


ight on GY We. ¢ A, SN America. 
rf said J A, CLA C7 & ONS” Ask your tailor to show you samples of the cloth, or your clothier 


' t to-w ; 
30 Joun St. NEY. 61 CHAMBERS S1. aeieain iicanabaane 
Every garment bears the PRIESTLEY label. 

























































CLUB FE Originators of «« The Pivot Sleeve Golf Suit” 
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WEEK-END BOXES 
} AND 
- CAKE-BY-POST SERVICE 


— 
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In each, the bands pre- 
sent a pure linen surface 
to the neck. The tops 
are of staunch and fine 
webbing cloth. No de- 
tail has been slighted: 
the button-holes, for in- 


. use of Dean’s Cakes always gives a 
stamp of distinction even to the most 
simple entertaining. One is never unpre- 


pared when a Dean’s Week-End Box is 














at hand. stance, are entirely hand 
made. $9 the dozen. 
Other Send for our Illustrated Week-End Box Booklet 75¢ each. 
Dedn describing the 32 different Assortments of Cake, aa 
. . Orders by mail will re- 
Specialties priced at $3, $4, $5 and $8. Parcel Post PREPAID The Savoy—medium height salidiaiated: ooibinn 
anywhere East of the Mississippi. 
Catering ESTABLISHED 1867 
Wedding Boxes Sewn — 
F : h Street 
Birthday Cakes , NEW YORK: 567 FIFTH AVENUE at 46t 
Cakes and Candies 628 Fifth Avenue New York Chicago: 40 Michigan Buulevard S. 
Bon Voyage Boxes Established 85 years &' 1 i ai 
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Photo by Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp. 


STATE BONDS 


BLIGATIONS of a sovereignty backed 


by its full taxing power. 


special exemptions from taxation. 


Enjoying 
Free of 


all United States Government Income taxes. 


The National City Company has partici- 
pated in the distribution of the bonds of 38 


States of strong financial standing, as well as 
the bonds of literally hundreds of Counties 


and Municipalities. 


You will find an attractive selection of such 


bonds in our complete list of recommenda- 


tions which will be mailed to you on request. 





The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


You will find offices in more than 50 leading cities in the United States, Canada and abroad 


BONDS 


SHORT TERM NOTES 


ACCEPTANCES 
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VANITY FAIR 


Sentiment, and The Golfer’s Colours 


(Continued from page 61) 


the case of the late Victor Trumper, 
the great Australian cricketer, who 
thought he could only make runs in 
one shirt, so that this magic robe had 
to be washed on every night of the 
tour and became a very frail ghost 
by the end of it. I remember that the 
late Mr. Jack Graham always wore a 


particular shirt—a singularly unbe 
coming one with a blue check on jte 
in the annual England and Scotland 
match and it certainly served him wel] 
for he was only once beaten, but then 
after all, he was good enough to wii 
in the hair shirt of a hermit or g 
knight’s shirt of chain mail. 


The Greatest Show on Earth 


(Continued from page 33) 


spaces he encounters. He cannot guess 
or reckon. He must know. He puts 
his mind into his muscles and into his 
eyes and leaves purely cerebral con- 
cepts and words to their own natural 
futility. He is concerned with mak- 
ing a feat of physical coordination 
and endurance into a thing of beauty 
as well, and he succeeds. 

There is something about acrobats, 
I am persuaded, worth all my enthu- 
siasm, even though I may learn, to 
my sorrow, that it is “all jam and 
most of it raspberry”, as Fred Allen 
very touchingly says to Jimmie Savo. 

Surely I have used words enough 
here and to spare, especially after 
what I have implied about the ex- 
quisite speechlessness of acrobats and 
animals. It is only my attempt to 
make out a case for them, which is, 
after all, unnecessary, for they are 


their own justification. But I get 
great gulps of thrills when I leam 
that there is already a huge school of 
acrobatic dancing here in the United 
States that is about to establish 
branches all over the country; for | 
see .whole bevies of young acrobats 
springing into “the razor edge of 
light” with bodies made intelligent as 
well as perfect. 

If there really is to be a Heaven 
hereafter, then let me go straight by 
the pelican air service to that division 
of it set apart for the circus and go 
pellmell for the rings and the bars, 
till I can join the splendid horde all 
turning and springing and flying 
through the properly-roped spaces 
and merge myself in the fine pattern 
which these superior artists make in 
what will no longer be “The Greatest 
Show on Earth”. 


‘The Ziegfeld Silences of 1925” 


(Continized from page 50) 


match that Alice played long ago 
with a hedgehog for a ball and a 
flamingo for a mallet. Or he might 
revert to that silent and_ terrible 
billiard game wherein his cue, in 
nightmare fashion, keeps crumpling 
up as if it were made of macaroni. 
Only Beatrice Lillie and Madge 
Kennedy can really describe what a 
cue given them by Mr. Fields is like. 
Gilbert knew all about that when he 
wrote the Mikado’s song: 


The billiard sharp whom any one catches, 
His doom’s extremely hard— 
He’s made to dwell 
In a dungeon cell 
On a spot that’s always barred. 
And there he plays extravagant matches 
In fitless finger stalls 
On a cloth untrue 
With a twisted cue 
And elliptical billiard balls! 


Barton, in our program, would 
merely do that dance where he seems 
to be an elvish leaf blown by the 
November wind. Miss Pennington’s 
shoulders and knees, when up to mis- 
chief, are the very sublimation of 
jazz turned visible. Buster West is 
also a dancer. 

And think of the things that would 
not be in the revue inaudible. There 
would not be a trace of such banter 


as the following: 


“Are you an osteopath?” 
“A whateopath?” 
“An osteopath.” 
“No, I’m a democrat.” 


Nor would any one crack that ex- 
quisite jest about “the pheasants sing- 
ing the Mayonnaise”. There would 
be no imitation of Ethel Barrymore 
saying, “That’s all there is. There 
isn’t any more.” There would be 
no outburst of lyrical ingenuity such 
as the following: 


Only you 

Only you 

I love, I love you, dear. 
I only want you near 
Beside me, darling. 
Only you 

Only you 

Hear me implore 

I just adore 

Only you. 


We wrote a delicious travesty of 
musical comedy lyric style, to insert 
in this final paragraph, but, after all, 
it seemed best to illustrate the ad- 
vantages of the revue inaudible just 
by quoting verbatim the song hit, 
if any, of the show in which the 
Marx Brothers are at present disport- 
ing themselves. 
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THE MAN’S SHOP 





FOR VACATION — 


Golf suits, 4-piece $55 to $75 Golf hose $3.50 to $10 

Grey flannels $10 and $12 Golf oxfords $9.50 

White flannels $10 to $16.50 Sport oxfords $10.50 

White linen knickers $5 to $8 Sport Coats, Knitted $19, $28 
Grey flannel knickers $12 Bathing suits $6 to $8 

Oxford shirts, collars on $3 Beach robes $4.50, $22.50 
Foulard neckwear $1.75 Belts, silk striped $1.50, $2.50 
Sweaters $10.50 to $35 Caps, straw and linen $1.50 


Lord & laylor 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


























"Tue prevailing felt hat style for 
summer wear— the brim can be turned up tf so 
desired. The name ts YORK STREET.®7.00 


ER IRIPLER & [1. 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY:SIXTH STREET »* NEWYORK 


























VAN GLOW 
VAN NORD 
VAN DELL 
VAN PHIL 


HESE four beauti- 

ful styles of Van 
Heusen are your comfort insurance 
on the hottest day. 


Made of just one single piece of smooth, 
strong, multi-ply fabric. Nothing sewed to- 
gether —no need for starch. The loom has 
woven the fold in, woven a faultless curve in, 
woven comfort and smartness in. The Van 
Heusen cannot wilt. For all occasions it is the 
World’s Smartest, most comfortable, and most 
economical collar. 12 STYLES—50 CENTS 


VAN HEUSEN 


the Worlds Smartest COLLAR 


Ask your dealer for Van Craft, a new negligee 
shirt with the Van Heusen Collar attached. 


PHILLIPS-JONES Q NEW YORK.:. 




















elzel 


Established 1874 
2and 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 


ETZEL are tai- 
lors for men desir- 
ing to be groomed cor- 
rectly in every detail. 














The New 1924 


ADE MARK REGISTERED 


NHRAZ 


Golf Bag 


sy AKE it easy’’ between your shots. No 
effort is needed to carry the new model 
Burr-Key Golf Bag— 


Equipped with the 
IMPROVED BURR-KEY 
Adjustable Handle and Metal Top 


It enables you to conserve your energy 
re obacler-selelelam celeb a seletactt=s-teelem 


Other exclusive Burr-Key features are the 
Metal Bottom, Locked Pocket, Towel Clip, 
I TSURS) eleletlelaanciau-tel i-\iasels a-vele® s-taataleye 
Arrangement. 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


R. H. BUHRKE CO. 


(Established 1877) 
1238-1250 Fullerton Avenue - Chicago 


New York Office and 
Showroom: 

258 Broadway 
Manufactured in Canada 
by Woods Manufacturing 

Co., Led. 
Ottawa, Montreal, 
Toronto and Winnipeg 
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Metal Bottom 
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tag” 
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VANITY FAIR 


Fred Stone: Actor, Acrobat, Dancer, Singer 
(Continued from page 31) 


Stones played the Topsy réles and 
interpolated a song-and-dance, in 
blackface. 

At the beginning of the winter of 
1894-1895, Fred Stone joined a resi- 
dent variety company at Galveston, 
Texas, planning to remain during the 
season, and to play football in con- 
nection with his theatrical work. In 
March, 1895, as he stood watching a 
minstrel parade, he saw David Mont- 
gomery march by, playing a trombone 
in the minstrel band. The two had 
met two years before, while the Stone 
brothers were playing a_ theatrical 
engagement in St. Joseph, Missouri, 
Montgomery’s home town, and at 
that time they had talked of a part- 
nership, but nothing came of the talk. 
Upon this occasion, Stone followed the 
parade to the theatre, and a partner- 
ship with Montgomery was arranged. 
He secured his release from his own 
engagement and the new team of 
Montgomery & Stone left Galveston 
that night with the minstrel show. 
The minstrel company disbanded 
after playing New Orleans, and the 
partners decided to remain together 
and go to Chicago, where Mont- 
gomery had found an engagement. 

Their first musical comedy engage- 
ment in New York was in “The Girl 
From Up There”, produced at the 
Herald Square Theatre in 1900 by 
Charles Frohman with Edna May 
as the featured player. Following the 
New York run, they accompanied the 
production to London. They returned 
to America, returned again to London 
for a music hall engagement, and 
while they were abroad, signed their 
contracts for “The Wizard of Oz”. 

It is not difficult, even with a bare 
outline of Stone’s experiences before 
“The Wizard of Oz”, to follow their 
influence in his subsequent career. 
Possibly the first fruit of this earlier 
life was the burlesque football dance 
in “The Wizard of Oz”. In addition 
to the things which he had done him- 


self, the nineteen years had given him 
a great fund of observations upon 
which to draw for his later impersop, 
ations. The knife throwing act jn the 
current “Stepping Stones”, for jp, 
stance, recalls the old “impalemeny 
acts, common with all circuses jn the 
eighties and nineties. The comedy 
magician of “Stepping Stones” bur. 
lesques a variety turn of the same 
period. The bareback rider in “Chin 
Chin” was a travesty from his circus 
days, and the ventriloquist from the 
same show wa3_ reminiscent of the 
medicine show cntertainers, In “Tip 
Top”, his comedy Indian was a hoot 
at the figure he must have cut when 
as a stripling, he played the réle of 
the noble red man in Dion Bouc. 
cault’s “The Octoroon” with th: 
Wyoming stock company. In “The 
Old Town” he parodied the tight rope 
act which marked his entrance into 
the world of amusement. 

Most of Stone’s stage feats have 
required a high degree of physical 
prowess. A considerable percentage 
are feats of pure skill, not unmixed 
with an element of danger. They 
were acquired only through. much 
rehearsal. The burlesques in the main 
have been based upon a thorough 
knowledge of the real feats. He has 
worked as much as three years on 
some of his stunts, and, because it is 
impossible to determine beforehand 
whether a certain trick will prove 
good for the theatre, the sum total of 
his labours is considerably greater than 
has been apparent in his entertain- 
ments. For instance, he worked four 
years on a complicated one-hand 
balance, a sheer feat of acrobatics, 
only to abandon it after a few per- 
formances. Paradoxically, he had 
learned the trick so well that he had 
robbed it of apparent effectiveness. 
The ease with which he did it made 
the trick seem of little consequence, yet 
it represented a greater effort than any 
other accomplishment of his career. 


’Neath The Elms of Dear Old Rumford 


(Continued from page 58) 


This passage was a direct allusion 
to the girls in the Star Pin Factory, 
which overlooks the athletic field, 
with an equally de-vitalizing effect on 
both athletics and the pin industry. 
However it met with thunderous ap- 
plause and loud cries of “Cuckoo!” 

We then proceeded into the more 
dignified confines of Blatch Hall where 
the valedictory was to be delivered. 
Thurlow mounted the platform and 
began with the traditional opening. 

“Standing as we do, on the thresh- 
old of Life, may we not pause a 
moment and gaze about these hallowed 
halls, fragrant with the memories of 
our happiest days?” 

I sat there marvelling at the boy, 
his ease and assurance, as he went on, 
“We are facing the battle of life. 
The plunge is before us. *Tis now 
time to say farewell to the quiet 
groves, the peaceful shady elms, the 
calm, restful... .” 

At this point both orator and au- 
dience became dimly aware of an ex- 
terior crescendo, reaching us through 
the open windows. It was the Class 
of °18 parading over to the steps im- 


mediately below us to have its picture 
taken. Thurlow raised his voice as 
the blaring increased and came to a 
pause with, “We are leaving this at- 
mosphere of peace,” which he shrieked 
at the top of his lungs to a full 
military accompaniment. : 
After a brief pause for wiping his 
brow, he continued bravely, “And 
now, classmates, it is time to ask our- 
selves, What has Rumford done for 
us? I will not reply as did the cynic, 
Rumford has almost done for us. No, 
a thousand times, no! Though we 
may often have neglected our oppo! 
tunities, we have been the gainers in 
Idealism. That, my friends, is the 
miracle of college life, that from a 
group emerges an Ideal higher than 
that of any of its individuals. It 1s 
as if a barrel of decayed apples should 
turn each other into perfect fruits.” 
(A lone voice, “O you rotter!””) 
“Thurlow,” I said later, as we stood 
under the elms, “it was immense; 
didn’t think you had it in you.” 
“J didn’t,” he answered. “Spiegel- 
burg wrote it for me.” 
That boy is bound to succeed! 
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” b , 4 : the use of Solvay Calcium Chloride,a clean, white, deliquescent,chem- 
ur. Di ical salt which has the peculiar property of attracting moisture to 
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wa medium hitters. Let the new Silver King prove itself to you. 
prove JOHN WANAMAKER 
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It’s the gift that grows more precious in sentiment and more 


NECKLACE 

valuable with the years. Start with a strand on her birthday, or iH 
any occasion. Add to it on every gift day—and when she grad- } 
uates she will have a valuable necklace of oriental pearls. Vai | 
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Buy additional pearls for your Add-a-pearl neck- 
lace on this card. It guarantees perfection. 


The Add-a-Pearl Co., Chicago 









































The presence of Oshkosh Luggage in a 
cabin is quietly indicative of the occu- 


pant’s membership in the traveled elect. 


OSHKOSH 


wardrobe trunks 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY: OSHKOSH - WISCONSIN 
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Twenty-Point Mah Jong 


(Continued from page gi) 


from any player. In demanding a 
double for an all-count hand, the 
sets must still be all triplets. 


SCORING PAIRS 


NOTHER innovation is the scor- 

ing of pairs of all kinds. In 
order to preserve the distinction that 
prevails in other departments of the 
older game, the interiors, pairs of 
2s to 8s, are counted as worth 2 
points only. Pairs of Terminals, 
Winds, Dragons, 4 points. 


THE FLOWERS AND SEASONS 

NOTHER innovation, which was 

first suggested by this magazine, 
credit for its invention being ‘given 
to James §S. Cobb, of New York, 
has been included in the game of 
Twenty Points. This is to throw the 
Flowers and Seasons into the honour 
suit, keeping them in the playing 
hand to form sets, just like Dragons 
or Winds, and discarding them in the 
same way when not wanted. They 
have a value similar to the Dragons, 
4 points each. They also double just 
like Dragons; but a bouquet, four 
Flowers or Seasons of the same color, 
gives the player no extra doubles, 
just as a fourth Dragon or Wind 
adds nothing to the doubling power 
of those sets. 

There is no double for a player’s 
own number, 

Two of the illustrations will 
probably help to make clear the way 
in which these hands are counted up 
for a woo. The values of the sets 
are placed at the right, for con- 
venience in reference. Hands that do 
not woo, are counted for what they 
have in sets and may double for 
cleared suits, all Terminals, or all 
Honours; but not for all counts, or all 
sequences. The winning hand cannot 
double for all counts if it contains 
any sequences, 

In Illustrative Hand No. 1, it will 
be observed that a sequence in hand 
is shown in the same manner as a 
triplet in hand; one tile on the top 
of the two others. The total, 26, 
being more than enough to fulfil the 
conditions, 20 is added for winning, 
and one double for a set of domi- 
nating Winds, making 92 points. 

In Hand No. 2, the player had 
grounded three sets, and was forced 
to get a concealed sequence, open at 
one end only, to reach the required 
20 points. He could not lay down 
the 1 2 3 with the 4 5 6 if he cheed 
one of the 1 2 3 sequence to complete 
it, and woo, as his hand would then 
be worth only 18; 4 for the Flower 
set, 8 for the sequence, 4 for the 
Winds and 2 for the pair. 

After adding the 20 for winning, 
giving him 40, he has four doubies: 
for the Flowers, his own Wind, 
Dominating Wind, and a cleared suit, 
making 640 points. 


HE objection to both the popular 
departures from the straight 
game, the one-double and the cleared 
suits, is that they both get down to 


the same thing almost from the Start, 
the monotonous digging away at a 
cleared suit, with the objective of 
vious to the adversaries, There js 
nothing of that in playing Twenty 
Points, as a very short €XPerience 
with that game will show. 

For convenience of reference, the 
following brief summary of the 
counts that are new to the game js 
given in table form. 


SPECIAL SCORES FOR “TWeEnty 
POINTS” 
SEQUENCES 
Open-end sequence, on the table . 2 
Open-end sequence, in hand , a 
One-end sequence, on the table. , 4 
One-end sequence, in hand . ne 
One-end sequence of 6, on the table 8 
One-end sequence of 6, in hand. . 6 
Sequence of 9 in suit, on the table. 12 
Sequence of 9 in suit, in hand. . , 2% 
Three of Own and Prevailing Wind 
on Table. 8; in hand, 16. 


PAIRS 

Any pair of Simples, (2 to 8) . 
Any pair of Terminals, (1s and 9s) , 
Any pair of Winds or Dragons . 

Nothing extra for Own or Prevailing 
Wind in Pairs. 

Player that woos must have 20 points 
in hand before any doubling. 


— Sr 


ANSWER TO THE JULY PROBLEM 


Problem No. 7 was an example of 
the class of hand for which the 
Chinese game allows a player to de- 
mand a new deal. It was made up 
of nine honours, without a pair of 
any kind: These tiles were the E, §, 
W and N Winds, Red and Green 
Dragons, the 1 and 9 of Circles, 4 
and 8 of Bamboos, 1, 4+ and 5 of 
Characters. 

The problem was to name an as 
sortment of tiles that was still worse 
than this, and would yet be entitled 
to a new deal. 

The answer is that if we change 
one tile, replacing the five of Char- 
acters with the seven, it would be 
impossible to woo with less than nine 
lucky draws from the walls and eight 
lucky guesses at the discards. 

The hand given in the problem 
could be completed with one less 
draw and discard, as the 4 and 5 of 
Characters is an open-end sequence, 
which one draw would fill. If they 
were changed to the 1, 4 and 7, tt 
would take two draws to turn any of 
them into a set, together with good 
guessing as to which of the two to 
keep after the first draw. 

It is impossible to find any thirteen 
tiles which cannot be turned into a 
woo in the straight game, in mine 
draws and eight discards. To describe 
such a hand in general terms would 
be impossible, and the Chinese dis- 
covery of a definition that comes 
within two tiles of the worst possible 
hand is a remarkable testimonial to 
the thoroughness with which they 
must have studied the question of bad 
luck. Their definition of the best 
possible hand is too well known to 
need repeating, 
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Gray Hair 
Banished 


In 
IS minutes 


ds of women 
say: 


“1 make no secret of the 
fact that Inecto Rapid, 
Notox, brought back all the 
criginal color and beauty of 
my hair.’’ 



































Inecto Rapid, Notox, colors 
permanently naturally gray, 
faded or streaked hair to its 
original shade in 15 minutes; 
and brings back all the nat- 
ural brilliancy and _ texture. 
The tint is natural and per- 
manent. Women everywhere 
insist upon it in preference 
to all other hair colorings. 
It will not rub off nor be 
affected by sunlight, shampoo- 
ing, salt water, Russian and 
Turkish baths, permanent wav- 
ing or other hair treatments. 


In New York it is used in 
the ultra-fashionable salons 
of the Hotels Waldorf-As- 
toria, Pennsylvania,  Bilt- 
more, Commodore, Ritz-Carl- 
ton and Plaza. 


Inecto Rapid, Notox, comes in 
18 distinct shades, from_ raven 
black to golden blonde. If it is 
not all we claim, your money will 
be refunded without question. 


Thousands of women apply it in 
their own homes with complete 
success. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Merely ask us to send you full 
particulars about_ Inecto Rapid, 
Notox, and our Beauty Analysis 
Chart AW-4 


INECTO, Inc 
— 33-35 West 46th St., 
D> New York, N. 
T fo Sold by best Beauty 
Shops, Drug and 
} Depurtment Stores 
yp 
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and porch parties, summer travels and summer 
tours have a most annoying way of disarrang- 
ing coiffures. Yet there is one pleasant and 
healthful method of preserving the appearance 
of one’s hair on or a any and all occasions. 
It’s the Ajax way of using the proper comb to 
fit the occasion —the exact style of comb to 
suit the need. Buy the comb you need for 
this vacation now. And make sure of the 
name on each comb — Ajax. 


THE VULCANIZED RUBBER CO. 
New York 


251 Fourth Avenue 






























Pack Absorbine, Jr. in your 
suit case or kit. 

Tt almost instantly stops the 
pain, the inflammation and the 


swelling from insect bites. Ap- 
plied beforehand, it discourages 
the activities of these winged 
pests. 


It is soothing, cooling and 
healing to sunburned neck, 
shoulders and arms. You can- 
not afford to be without such 
relief! 

It is first aid for cuts, bruises, 
burns, sprains and for other 
emergencies of camp life. A few 
drops suffice in most instances. 
And Absorbine, Jr. is safe and 
of an agreeable odor—easy and 
clean to use. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid. 


W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 
516 Lyman St., 
Springfield, Mass. 





Other timely uses: 
Cuts Tired f 
Scrains S 
Bruises 





Sore Mnscles 
After shaving 





Hip Girdle 


Philadelphia: 
Mary Kammerer 
221 S. 11th Street 

San Francisco: 

Adele Millar 

177 Post Street 

Boston: 
Chandler & Co., Inc. 
New York: 
| Saks & Co., Inc. 


Dr.WALTERS 


Reducin 
RUBBER GA ENTS 
x Sor Men and Women 


Famous for more than 20 years 


HIP GIRDLE: daintily made of cream colored 
rubber, boned and strongly reinforced in the 
front to insure flatappearance. Reduces hips 
and thighs, Having nocloth attachments it 
can be kept clean and fresh, thereby making 
it absolutely sanitary. Send hip measure. 

Price $10.00 

MAN’S ABDOMINAL REDUCER: with coutil 
back $9.00 All rubber $14.00. Send abdo- 
men and waist measure. 

ANKLETS: per pair $7.00 

Send ankle measurement, 

Write to Dr. Jeanne A. Walter, Pres., 
for illustrated booklet 


JEANNE WALTER, INC. 


389 Fifth Avenue New York 


Man’s Reducer 


Extra high $9.00 





Anklets 



































IN NEW YORK 


Knowledge. But it isn’t always easy to pick the one most appropri- 
ate to your temperament, the occasions of your trip, your purse. 
Unless you experimented for a lifetime of trips, you couldn’t cover 
the field—and when you had—it wouldn’t be there but yonder. 

The Travel Man knows all the hotels by their nicknames. Tell 
him how long you’re going to stay, what you’re going to do, how 
much you want to pay. He’ll suggest a hotel. And make reserva- 
tions too, if you want. Why not try it? 


| THERE are more hotels in New York than leaves on the Tree of 
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CONDE NAST TRAVEL ‘BUREAU | 
| 23 West 44th Street NEW YORK CITY | 
| | 
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taHONOLULU 


to the 


Orient 


RE you going to the 
Orient? Dreaming of 
moonlight in China Seas, 
the silent junks slipping in- 
to port, soft intoxicating 
airs, stars ablaze in the vel- 
vet blue, all the mystery 
and lure of a tropic night— 


Is this for you this year? 
Have you made up your 
mind to go? Send the in- 
formation blank below and 
read about Pacific Mail’s fa- 
mous “Sunshine Belt to the 
Orient.’’ A day’s stop is 
made at Honolulu. Stop- 
overs maybe arrangedin any 
eastern port. Ports of call: 
Yokohama,Kobe,Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila. 

The ships are the new oil- 
burners of 21,167 displacement 
tons owned by the United States 
Government,equippedwithevery 
modern convenience and luxury. 
The service is Pacific Mail ser- 
vice —famous for 55 years 
among travelers to the Orient. 


Next sailings are: 


Pres. Lincoln Aug. 5 Oct. 14 
Pres. Cleveland Aug. 19 Oct. 28 
Pres, Pierce Sept. 2 Nov. 11 
Pres. Taft Sept. 16 Nov. 25 
Pres. Wilson Sept. 30 Dec. 9 


Write for Booklet 
Send the blank below today for full 
information. You will also be sent 
without cost your Government’s au- 
thoritative booklet giving facts every 
traveler ought to know. 


od 


INFORMATION BLANK 
U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
Info. Div.C283 Washington, D.C. 





Please send me the booklets giving 
travel facts about the Orient and 
the Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 


If I go date will be about 
There will bein my party___— 


Name___ 





Address 








a i 


For sailings and accommodations address 


Pacific Mail S. S. Co, 


508 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
503 So. Spring St.. Los Angeles, Cal. 
10 Hanover Sq., New York City 
Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
aa} 
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Announcing a New 


Mail Order Service in 
S:P-O-:R:T W:E-A:R 


Linen Knickers 
Plus Four models—extra full with 


pleated waist band, in the 6-50 


latest English manner .. 


Flannel Slacks 


‘Imported flannel in White, plain 
Grey or Grey with black stripes, 
wide and straight-hang- 15 


ing .. 
In ordering Knickers by mail state 
height and waist. For Slacks state 
length, waist, width at bottom and de- 
signate color and whether withor with 
out pleats. Add 25c euch for postage. 


Banks She. 


562 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Entrance on 46th Street 


ee ee oe ee 





























IMPORTERS TAILORS 


SHIRTS to MEASURE 
Of Finest Imported Materials 
From $7.00 


CRAVATS OF COLLARS OF 
Imported Moire Linen, Pique, etc. 
$6.00 each 00 per dozen up 
TROPICAL SUITS 
Created by Tailors to a Smart 
Southern Clientele 
From $60.00 
Samples Sent on Request 
or Representative Will Call 


cSon & So #2.) 


587 FIFTH AVENUE 














CLOTHES FOR THE CONSERVATIVE 





The SPORTING SACK 


WITH knickers, a sport suit; 
with trousers, a sack suit—all 
together the seacon’s most 
ropular “all round” suit—in- 
expensive withal. 


4 piece—$39.50 
Manufactured and scld exclusively by 
Nat LUXENBERG & Bros. 

841 Broadway 


NEW YORK CITY 
863 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


Our style book will be sent free, on request 








A Shelf of Recent Books 


By BURTON RASCOE 


N Daedalus, J. B. S. Haldane, the 

English bio-chemist, looks into 

the future and sees the most start- 
ling and interesting sort of things, so 
fantastic some of them that I am 
minded to wait around for them. But 
then Bertrand Russell comes along in 
Icarus, accepts Haldane’s ,predictions, 
pulls a sour face, and tells me, in 
effect, that if I live until these pre- 
dictions come true I will jolly well 
wish I hadn’t. These two views of 
the future of «science and of science 
and the future are issued by Dutton 
in neat little books which can be read 
in less than an hour. For the layman 
I know of no more readable books 
showing how the scientific imagina- 
tion is working and what direction 
the thought of the scientific philos- 
ophers is taking. Haldane predicts 
that the population of the world will 
be completely urbanized by the dis- 


appearance of agriculture and the _ 


appearance of synthetic foods manu- 
factured on a large scale. He sees 
these cities of the future illuminated 
as bright as noonday and kept warm 
by huge metallic windmills working 
motors which will generate electricity. 
He sees sugar as cheap as saw-dust. 
And he sees what he calls ectoplasmic 


babies, produced by the artificial fec-. 


undation of a female ovum, so that 
the population of the state may be 
increased or diminished according to 
the state’s will. None of his predic- 
tions, he says, is more daring than 
H. G. Wells’ prediction in 1909 that 
heavier than air machines would be 
invented which would be capable of 
being used in war. Russell, admitting 
the almost unlimited possibilities of 
scientific invention, argues that the 
increase of these inventions serves 
more and more to enslave the human 
spirit and to permit liberty only to 
those who control the sources of 
economic power. From his former 
belief in the unmitigated evil of inter- 
national finance, however, he has 
turned to international finance as 
offering the only hope for solution 
of the problem of war. If the world’s 
resources could get into the control 
of one group, say of the United 
States, he believes that this will lead, 
through a period of cruelty and 
despotism, to a liberal international 
government. Haldane’s book is a men- 
tal cocktail. Russell’s is a sedative. 
They are probably the books of the 
month which will arouse the most 
discussion. 


RS. John King Van Rensselaer’s 

The Social Ladder (Holt) i 
a lively and apparently an authorita- 
tive history of New York Society 
since the time of its organization by 
the wives of the Dutch settlers of 
Nieuw Amsterdam to the present day. 
It is replete with anecdotes, arrogant 
enough to be piquantly amusing, and 
it spares not the feelings of those 
who have come into social promi- 
nence since the early days when a presi- 
dent of the United States could be 
repeatedly snubbed by New York So- 
ciety for having jilted a daughter of 
one of the patrician families. Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer is perhaps a little too 
assiduous in pushing the claims of 


the old Dutch families of New York 
to true aristocracy against the New 
Englanders, the Virginians, South 
Carolinians and the Marylanders; she 
even asserts that the Dutch patroons 
who settled on the toe of Manhattan 
were of a more cultured and*aristo- 
cratic stock than the members of the 
English royal house and peerage of 
that time. But, no less, her book. is 
a valuable contribution to the study 
of American social history. She con- 
siders the careers of various social 
climbers and explains with some dis- 
dainful merriment the ordeal the so- 
cial aspirant must endure before he 
is accepted even by a society which, 
she says, is no longer dignified, distinc- 
tive or exclusive—a‘*Society which has 
been corrupted by money and made 
heterogeneous by the decay of patrician 
standards, 


F the delectable Clem Hawley in 

Don Marquis’ The Old Soak’s 
History of the World (Doubleday, 
Page) has gone a little wrong on his 
dates and facts, he has not gone 
wrong on the history of the human 
heart, which, as he figures, has re- 
mained about the same since the very 
earliest times. There is sweet wisdom 
and mellow fun in this book. The 
satire is not atrabilious but sane“and 
reasonable and touched with irony. 
Prohibition and reform movements 
come in for some persistent kidding, 
as well as other concerns of the day, 
but Don Marquis’ chief concern is the 
sympathetic delineation of the amus- 
ing vagaries of human nature, no less 
in his spokesman Clem than in the 
other figures in his gallery of char- 
acters. The Old Soak’s motto is 
“Never go too far with it.” He makes 
all of his historical accounts fit that 
wise counsel of moderation in every- 
thing, but in making facts fit the 
theory he is but following the prec- 
edent of almost every historian. 


HE GOLDEN LADDER (Har- 

per) by Rupert Hughes is a novel 
based upon the career of the famous 
beauty, Betty Jumel, over whom a 
legend has it that Alexander Hamil- 
ton and Aaron Burr fought their 
duel, although Mr. Hughes does not 
incorporate the legend in his story. 
As a girl Mme. Jumel had _ been 
brought up in vicious surroundings 
in Providence. She ran away from 
home at nineteen and became the mis- 
tress of Captain Delacroix whom she 
met on the boat to New York. She 
lived under several names and finally 
tricked Stephen Jumel, a rich man 
many years her senior with whom 
she had been living, into marrying 
her shortly before his death. She in- 
herited the Jumel mansion in which 
she lived until her death at an ad- 
vanced age. When she was sixty, she 
married Aaron Burr, who was nearly 
eighty,and who had repeatedly pressed 
her to marry him; but their marriage 
lasted only a short time: Mme. Jumel 
divorced him. The Golden Ladder is 
more of a historical narrative than 
a novel and as such it is a well docu- 
mented and very interesting account 
of New York life in the early days 
of the American republic. 


VANITY FAR 
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THE 
MASTERSPORT 


ie CRAFT SHOES are an 
investment in good appearance 
and absolute foot comfort because 
they are formed to fit the feet. 
They wear better because they are 
hand made of the very best materials, 
The Master Craft measuring system 
assures a perfect fit when ordering 
by mail. Let us send you further 
information as to just why these 
shoes are the maximum of comfort 
and appearance. 


MASTER CRAFT SHOE CO. 


9 East 48th Street New York 
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VOGUE’S BOOK 
of 
ETIQUETTE 


The reasons for 
good manners, and 
the rules and cus- 
toms which families 
of breeding and tra- 
dition observe to- 
day in social inter- 
course. 530 pp. $4. 


Order from 


VOGUE 


21 West 44th St., New York City 


























ARTHUR B. DAVIES 


ESSAYS ON THE 
MAN AND HIS ART 
By 
Duncan Phillips : Dwight Williams 
Royal Cortissoz : Frank Jewett Mather 
Edwerd W. Root : Gustavus A. Eisen 


Being number three of the Phillips 
Publications. A beautifully con- 
ceived volume, of quarto size, bound 
in boards, in a slip case, and con- 
taining forty reproductions of the 
Artist’s work in black and white and 
a frontispiece exquisitely executed 
in full color. Printed on hand-made 
paper by the Riverside Press. 
Net $10.00. 


For Sale By 


PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY 


Office: 1218 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 


—and— 
BRICK ROW BOOK SHOP, INC. 
New Haven : 19 E.47th St., N.Y. : Princeton 
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SPALDIN 





Black or White 



















I 
Golf Shoes on 
$00 Siiver 
Black 
PER DOZEN Orange 

- a PACKS Light Blue 
als COLORED 
~ SILHOUETTES 


ie MONOGRAM MATCH PACKS wire Now in Vogue~ 


nfort Spalding-made; low 





z TRADE MARK 
C0 cut; tan calf; _oo with your own initials (CHARMING decorative effects 
bs across instep. _ Ideal for the dinner, Mah Jongg, or Bridge Table. The latest smart smok- ies are be ~~ Pye se 
: | spikes; plain toes. ing accessory. Makes a charming Gift. Mail order and check at once to — ss a oa © 
if Pair $10 ‘THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP, 619 Madison Ave., New York original designs assembled by hand 
? and attractively mounted. They add 


Also Carried By 
M 


el Lord & Taylor, New York . T. Bird and Company, Boston a warm note of interest to any room. 
“7a | Ylaloieg Benes Weve, tig, Net Yon Theta Gite Cangas Clelnnat Price $3 

| eatrice Meyer, +» New Yor! e Sterling Glass Company, Cincinna 

| «f° Maurice Mendel, Inc., New York and Chicago Boggs & Buhl, Pittsburgh ce $ -00 each 

James B. Russell, New York The Barton Company, Manchester, N. H. 











, 103 Nassau St. N.Y. 523 Fifth Ave, The Biltmore, Hotel Shops, New York The William, Hengerer Company, Buffalo Mail check or money order to 
citis anie ow ompany, Salem, ass. e olden ule, je aul, nn. s . 
. And all large cities ww ge Vhs Gee Geen Gente Gat Saoaen, Come. F. H. Richardson Studio Shop 
13 West 47th Street New York 
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MENS BEST 
BRITISH FOOTWEAR. 


White Deerskin 
Oxford 
with tennis soles 
and heels 





MM 
PIPES 


The Pipe with 
the Blue Bar 






€< > SPORTSWEAR 
Sey 
ye That Puts You 


At Ease 


THE knowledge 
that you are cor- 
rectly groomed, even 
at play, will help 
you enjoy your sport 
much more. 

































At Kranz—every- 
thing, including Ox- 
ford Shirts, Golf 
Hose, Knickers, Caps, 
Golf Sweaters & the 
new ‘‘Townsdale 
Sport Suits,” will 
help you attain that 
much-sought-for air of 
ease and smart nonchalance. Prices 
are moderate. 


"4 Hirsh, Wickwire Clothes 

ae Mail Orders Filled 
KRANZ 

ES Custom-filled Clothes of Distinction 


14 East 45th St., New York 


Golf Pipe 


A pipe of large capacity, 
with a new type of wind- 
shield. When placed on 
ground, the stem stands 
clear. Giving the com- 
fort of a pipe in all out- 
door use, without the dis- 
traction of blowing ash. 


Natural, $13; Bruyere, $14 
(plus the 5% government tax 
on all silver-mounted pipes) 


W. J. Jahoda, Treasurer 
Mail Orders Accepted 





For Sport WEAR 











_ All 
White Buckskin 
Ox 





Made in England 


WOMENS BEST 


BRITI 
RITISH FOOTWEAR, | 








One of many interesting new shapes. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


MM IMPORTING CO. 
6 E, 45 St., New York 













































































r 
a) 
al MONOGRAM BRITISH 
i CARD CASE AND DOMESTIC 
Eisen with perforated THE PRINCIPAL JUSTIFI- 
- EET. CATION FINCHLEY HAS FOOTWEAR 
: STEATHER FOR SPONSORING THE N 
mn —a ENGLISH TYPE OF SPORTS 
aA in Gold SUIT IS HIS ABILITY TO 
m Cover 

_ ‘Sent postpaid ADAPT ENGLISH IDEAS TO 
- i "$1.00 of MEET NEW YORK NEEDS. 

. Pring cleary FOUR PIECE OUTFIT British 

or Ladies’ monogram Tan Scotch Grain 

Hand FIFTY-FIVE DOLLARS Built on Custom Line 

an AND MORE For Town and Country 
RY ee READY-TO-PUT-ON $15.30 

APPROPRIATE FOR GIFTS Gaul 
Suitable for Prizes TAILORED AT FASHION PARK arr ae 

| WIIALLEY-FORD, Ltd 
c. 4 : 
ee Be Luxe TFIINCIMILIEWY LONDON 

Products Co. 6 15 East 45th St. 8% Wall St. 

28 FOURTH AVE. 5 West 40th Street New York City 

| ammmcasenate tmmtenn 9: cams 2 
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PIERCE 






A New Car— 
A New Size— 


A New Price 


Prencs-Annow has added to its line a new product—the Series80. | These stock cars were sent to every part of the country. For 
The new car is the answer to this question which motor car months they were driven night and day, winter and summer, 


owners have so frequently asked us. over mountain roads, rutted trails, desert sands, gluey mud. 
“In addition to the Dual-Valve Six, why don’t you build an- _— And finally the perfected Pierce-Arrow Series 80 was born. 
other car, one more modest in size and in price, so that more Such unusual methods were necessary to develop a car that 
people may experience the pleasure and satisfaction of owning _ would meet Pierce- Arrow standards. The Pierce-Arrow Series 80 
and driving a Pierce- Arrow ?”’ displays capabilities far above the average. Alert, easy acceler- 
The new car is Pierce-Arrow through and through—in en- _ ation; adequate power for every conceivable need ; ease of control 


gineering, in construction, iz performance. It adequately reflects _in every situation; quick, safe stopping; economy of operation 
the accepted fine car practice of today and and maintenance —all of these are perma- 























also mirrors the Pierce-Arrow ideal which eee eT eee nent characteristics of this new Pierce- 
has been so rigidly adhered to for twenty- Arrow. Although no statement of prices 
three years. Many months were spent by $2 895 has previously been given out, orders for 
the engineering department designing and ne al $3,895; at Buffalo “the new Pierce-Arrow”’ have been accu- 
redesigning, building and rebuilding ex- Penne nay ane mulating for months. 

perimental models which were required to ce tle ay eae srs ita The Pierce-Arrow Series 80 is on display 
pass every conceivable laboratory and road a a ce today in the Pierce-Arrow showrooms in 
test. Then a fleet of the new Series 80 cars Rcseniinane vee Bc your city. Our representative will arrange 
was put through actual factory production. : a thorough demonstration for you. 





A catalog describing the Pierce-Arrow Series 80 in detail may be obtained from our local dealer or by addressing us 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buaffa/o, N. ¥. 
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It is only human that 

everyone should envy 

the proud ownership 
of a Lincoun. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Painted for Colgate & Co. by Arthur Rackham 


(Cashmere Douquel Soup 


It Brings You Perfumed Cleanliness 


Beauty, of course, begins with cleanliness; and by its 
gentle, thorough cleansing, Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
will do as much for beauty as any soap can do. 
But along with cleanliness, dainty women appreciate the 
luxury and delight of fragrance...a fragrance that seems 
to be the natural perfume of a clean and radiant skin. ‘ CON 
‘This is what Cashmere Bouquet Soap brings to you... (0 lina le (5 ( UV: 
a purity and mildness that are unsurpassed ...a ; 

perfume that is rare and infinitely alluring. 
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\eu Dork-fondon~Paris 








